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Fresh and exhilarating as the flower itself —W/ARDIA — 
an entirely synthetic Rose character, is meeting the most exacting demands 
of discriminating perfumers. Used by itself or as a replacement for the 
natural Rose oil it is invaluable. A Chuit, Naef product, ample stocks 


are available in this country —$58.00 per pound —a trial ounce $3.75. 
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“Today, more than ever. . 


IT PAYS ME 
TO DO 
BUSINESS 
with 
FULD 


BROTHERS 
f 


There’s an outfit that’s really on its toes! 


It was Fuld Bros. who taught me to go after government business! It was Fuld Bros. who first showed me how to 
help customers fill out priority forms! And when products become no longer available, it’s Fuld Bros. that pop up first 


with the ideal, easy-to-sell replacement item | need. 


Yes sir, they’re keeping me in business! I’m proud to call myself a Fuld Bros. jobber!” 


Tald Ba 


FULD SELLS JOBBERS ONLY! e@ FULD MAKES IT FOR THE LEADERS 


he 


702 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maryland e 2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Liquid Soaps, Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, Liquid Deodorants, Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Waxes, 
Powdered Waxes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Polishes, Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Block Holders, Soap Dispensers. 
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CONTAINERS ARE VITAL 


Y handle carefully v return promptly 


Containers today are worth their weight in gold. 
Every drum, cylinder and carboy must do the work 
of three or four in peacetime. 

YOU can help to keep essential chemical materi- 
als moving smoothly and quickly and assure speedier 
delivery of your next order by following these five 
simple steps: 





1, Handle all containers with care. 





, J Empty contents as soon as possible. 





Don’t use for other materials...don’t 
even rinse drums and carboys with water. 








Replace bungs in drums, outlet caps on 
cylinders, and thoroughly drain carboys. 





5 THEN RUSH THEM BACK WHERE 
- THEY CAME FROM! 





Every user of chemicals who follows those five sug- 
gestions will be helping save materials...and time 
...two vital ingredients for victory! MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri and Everett 
Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 

















crerrscume-onvw — fh MONSANTO 


Navy “‘E”’ burgee, ‘representing r« 
cognition by both the Army and the 








Navy of especially meritorious pro 
duction of war materials,”” has been 
awarded to Monsanto and replaces the 
Navy “EE” first awarded Monsanto 
December 31, 1941, 
— SERVING INDUSTRY, ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND | 
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A practical book on 


Soap Manufacture... 


“MODERN SOAP MAKING” 


By Dr. E. G. THOMSSEN and C. R. Kemp 


Here is what the authors say about their own book in the foreword: 


“Above all, this book is designed as a practical volume for the practical 
soapmaker. Its compilation is based on twenty years of actual experience in 
the soap plant by the authors. Little attention is given to the theories of saponi- 
fication or detergency. The emphasis is all on the practical handling and re- 


fining of raw materials, kettle practice, and other operations in the modern 
soap factory.” 


A practical 540 page book on raw materials, manufacture and testing of 


TOILET SOAPS LAUNDRY SOAPS SHAVING SOAPS 
MEDICATED SOAPS SOAP POWDERS SHAMPOOS 

ANIMAL SOAPS SCOURING POWDERS LIQUID SOAPS 
FLOATING SOAPS SOAP CHIPS SALT WATER SOAPS 
TEXTILE SOAPS DRY CLEANING SOAPS FLOOR SCRUB SOAPS 
NAPHTHA SOAPS INSECTICIDE SOAPS POWDERED SOAPS 
GLYCERINE FATTY ACIDS SULFONATED OILS 


AND OTHER DETERGENT AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


$7.50 postpaid in the U. S. A. 


(Foreign postage 50c extra.) 


Please send check with order. 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND COMPANY 


254 W. 3lst Street Publishers New York 
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Manufacturers of AROMATIC CHEMICALS, NATURAL DERIVATIVES, PERFUME AND FLAVOR OILS 
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| soot FROM AND REDUCES FUEL 
oO CHIMNEYS CONSUMPTION FROM 


‘te : oP et 9, Te) 69%* 


a Advance Jobber’s Orders 
Place SOOTEX among our all-time sales-making sensations 















HERE IS THE STORY (for every twenty-five horsepower boiler rat- 
The United States Government and the entire ing) over the firebed each morning ++. an 
nation's press — have made everyone your ocean of oxygen is released to harmlessly re- 





salesman calls on supremely anxious to save move the soot and other carbonaceous matter. 


fuel. The nation’s number one fuel waster is Its day-in, day-out use makes SOOTEX 
soot. An insulating layer only one-sixteenth of one of the heaviest repeat profit-makers in 
an inch thick eats up 262% extra WASTED sanitary supply history. Get the whole story. 
fuel* ... by sprinkling one pound of SOOTEX Use the coupon below. 

*Figures from authoritative Kent's handbook. 








HYSAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
58 E. Cullerton St., Chicago 


Send complete SOOTEX sales story. 
Firm 
City 
Street By 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS = $.1.48 
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...-AND THERE’S QUITE A DIFFERENCE 
Ye Soap Ferfuming, too! 


The creating of soap perfumes at best, is a specialist’s 
job. It requires a happy combination of soap technician 
and master perfumer, plus long experience. These days, 
with fewer materials to choose from, the job is doubly 
difficult. So depend on a competent perfumer whose 
experience in the soap field is broad, to solve your prob- 
lems in soap scenting. Our perfumers are rich in such 


specialized experience. 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER, INC. * 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





“INDEX” 


TO BETTER QUALITY SOAPS AND CLEANSERS 








Bath Crystal Preparations 

Bubble Bath Preparations 
Household Cleanser Preparations 
Soap Powders 

Commercial Cleansers 





SOLVAY SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS 





Special Mixtures for 
Heavy Duty Cleaning 


Soaps 

Shaving Creams and Soaps 
Tooth Pastes 

Shampoos 

Liquid and Soft Soaps 
Automobile Soaps, etc. 








Soap 

Heavy Duty Cleansers 
Commercial Metal Cleaners 
Drain Pipe Solvents 


SOLVAY SUPER ALKALIES 











Soap Powders 
Special Cleansing Mixtures 











Soap 
Commercial Cleanser Mixtures 
Strong Soap Powders 


SOLVAY 58% SODA ASH 








Moth Control 
Deodorizing Preparations 


SOLVAY PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
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y Laboratories, 
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basis of laboratory 
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Boston 
New Orleans 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Pro: eas Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — - 
+ Charlotte + Chicago 


+ New York « 


Detroit 
+ Syracuse 


« Cincinnati + Cleveland « 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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PAST PERFORMANCE—AN INDEX FOR THE FUTURE 
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Unavailable today, rich, royal 


Maryland Blue Bottles and 





Jars will be back in the year 
1 A.V. (after victory) to ‘stop 
the eye and start the sale’’ 
as in the past. Put a note in 
\ your post-war plans file: 
? “Look into the merchandis- 
ing advantages of Maryland 


Blue Bottles and Jars,” 
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Present dwindling supplies of natural floral essences em- 
phasize the value of high quality substitutes. 




















Synthetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural 
oils with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products, — toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under preset con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these newer substitutes as an 
answer to the growing scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemieal Co.. Ine. 


Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 


Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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YOUR SIGNAL FOR SERVICE... 


“call DeO” : 


7 
\ OU needn’t know International Code 


Flags to get help during times like these. 
4 
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., . just call D & O. Our facilities and 
experience of over 144 years have made 


us a lot of staunch friends. May we serve 
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you too? 





® AROMATIC RAW MATERIALS 


@ ESSENTIAL OILS 
@ PERFUME COMPOUNDS 
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DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


+ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ST LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
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5.53 


180 VARICK STREET 


BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - 
Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, N J 
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Countless Miles of Floors 


YEARS OF USER-SATISFACTION 


ARE MAINTAINED 


BY “BEAMAX" 


Wan 


ARE BEHIND THIS PRODUCT 


january, iv 


“BEAMAX” is well known to thousands 
of users as a lustrous-drying Liquid Wax 
that always delivers full value. Eco- 
nomical—because a thin coat dries in a 
few minutes to a hard, lustrous beau- 
tiful finish, without polishing. It smooths 
itself. All types of floors—including rub- 


THE 






ber, wood, linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt 
tile, mastic, terrazzo and cement — are 
easily kept clean by sweeping or using 
a dry mop. “BEAMAX” will not solidify 
in storage. It has no unpleasant odor. 
Samples and prices of “BEAMAX” will 
be sent to you on request. 


DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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JONES 
TOGGLE MOTION PRESSES 


produce soap caked 
that do uct crack 


and tbnreak 


“uj Mm ue 





Type K. Laundry Soap Toggle Press 


Soap cakes that are stamped, not pressed, 
that are formed by a sudden blow rather than 


a slow squeeze, are apt to crack in use. 


The long slow squeeze of Jones Toggle presses 
gives soap stock time to coalesce into solid cakes 
that wear away in use without cracking. 


Toggle presses also produce the finest possible 
finish and create a desire for possession never 


achieved by any other means. 


Type ET Toilet Soap Toggle Press 


R. A. JONES & COMPANY. Ine. 


P.O. BOX 485 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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_ that a general break-down 
in the O.P.A. price ceiling program is immi- 
nent has been bandied about in more than 
one industry. Oils, fats and soaps have been 
no exception. That much of this talk may 
be discounted is apparent, but it is also 
apparent that it cannot be ignored either by 
O.P.A. or by industry. Attempts and de- 
vices to circumvent ceiling prices evidently 
have been and are quite widespread if we 
are to credit reports in the trade. 

Buyers of fats in a market such as we 
have had for the past few months have in 
some instances not been unwilling to pay a 
price higher than the ceiling in order to 
obtain supplies. Better it is, they must rea- 
son, to pay more than to get no fat at all. 
And sellers, naturally, have not been too 
pleased by the level of current ceiling prices 
for oils, fats and greases, and have held back 
their material from the market. The sum 
total has been effectively to bring buvine 
and selling to a standstill and to give the 
impression of a market bare of stocks. 

Threats by O.P.A. to crack down on those 
who sell or buy above ceiling prices either 
through direct misrepresentation of quality 
or through collusion, will not correct the 
condition. Neither will the actual crack 
down or “making an example’’ of one or 
two violators. Because the fault lies mostly 
with O.P.A. and the system under which it 
operates. In the first place, O.P.A. takes 
far too long to make and announce its de- 
cisions, hence inducing sellers to hold back 
their fats from the market hoping for more 
favorable developments. Second, the O.P.A. 
is trying to juggle something far bigger and 
more powerful than it is itself, the law of 
supply and demand,—and in so doing, fat 
supplies have been tied in one of the tightest 
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knots which we have seen in twenty odd 
years. 

Granted that under present conditions, 
rigid price control is essential to prevent 
inflation. But so complicated and involved 
have become the workings of O.P.A. and 
so entwined with red tape that there can be 
no wonder that the average business man 
thinks he sees signs of the whole price ceil- 
ing structure toppling of its own weight. 
Industry has quite definitely lost confidence 
in O.P.A. and that loss has been to some 
extent both invited and deserved. Further- 
more, uncertainties bred of O.P.A. decisions, 
or lack of them, are of no help in the efficient 
operation of American industry in the war 
effort. Difficulties faced by O.P.A. are not 
to be minimized, but too many of their prob- 
lems have become complicated through 
their own actions, their own red tape and 
ridiculous hair splitting. If O.P.A. does not 
mend its ways, it will for a certainty bring 
about the oft predicted chaos in markets 
and prices. 


© 


le URTHER restrictions on the use 
of oils and fats in the soap kettle are immi- 
nent. Heavy demand for edible fats and 
oils, particularly for export to our armed 
forces and on Lend-Lease, will probably 
mean that no oils suitable for edible pur- 
poses or for conversion into edible fats will 
be permitted to be used in soap manufac- 
ture. This would include most of the 
domestic vegetable oils such as corn, pea- 
nut, cottonseed, and particularly soya bean 
oil, leaving for the soap kettle a rather 
restricted list such as inedible tallow and 
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greases, foots and refining residues, linseed 
oil and one or two other minor non-edibles. 

Plans to divert soya bean oil wholly to 
food uses to fill gaps in the anticipated 1943 
fat shortage seem to represent a bone of 
contention. The prospect of replacing it 
with various types of hydrogenated linseed 
oil in soap manufacture has evidently not 
brought forth many cheers from affected 
soapers. Some parts of the soap industry 
had looked forward to leaning heavily on 
soya bean oil derivatives as a partial re- 
placement for coconut oil. 

Just how further restrictions on fatty 
raw materials for soap manufacture will 
affect glycerine production remains to be 
seen. To us, it would appear that to tie up 
soapers too tight on their fat and oil sup- 
plies cannot avoid endangering maximum 
glycerine output. The problem may narrow 
down to the question of which is more im- 
portant, Lend-Lease fat shipments or an 
uninterrupted supply of glycerine for the 
production of ammunition. 


YS 


A\. A recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Renderers Association,—which for- 
merly was known as the Association of Pro- 
ducers of Domestic Inedible Fats,—a reso- 
lution was addressed to the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers 
strongly recommending a continuation of 
the advertising program to salvage waste 
kitchen fats and grease. The Renderers’ 
Association noted that there had been a 
marked falling off in collections of house- 
hold fats and that all indications pointed to 
a still further reduction unless something 
is done to stimulate collections. 

Every pound of household or restaurant 
grease collected today is just about twice as 
important as it was last summer when the 
Waste Fat Collection Program got under 
way. Less fats will be available from indus- 
trial channels and the demand will be 
greater than ever. The importance of aug- 
menting regular supplies by boosting collec- 
tions of household waste fats is quite 
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apparent to everybody who has noted devel- 
opments in the oil and fat markets over the 
past few months. The waste fat program is 
under way and operating. Money spent 
now to speed up the rate of grease collec- 
tions,—under present conditions supplies 
of household grease will continue to dwin- 
dle,—will be money well spent. There is 
no doubt that the need to increase waste fat 
collections is far more urgent now than it 
was six months ago. 
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S HALL liquid soaps be eliminated? 
From the War Production Board comes 
word that this subject is now being studied 
as part of a general plan to eliminate cross- 
hauling of raw materials and finished goods, 
to reduce the shipments of unnecessary ma- 
terials, and to insure enough tank cars to 
handle supplies allocated to the soap and 
glycerine industry. Because of the high 
water content of many liquid soaps, W.P.B. 
apparently views the neck of such soaps as 
a logical target for its axe. 

We can assure W.P.B. chat the whole 
liquid soap business of the country is not 
worth too much of its valuable official time 
right now. It’s strictly peanuts. And as for 
conserving tank cars by eliminating liquid 
soaps, we can further assure W.P.B. that 
none will be conserved. Liquid soap shipped 
in tank cars yearly would fit in the prover- 
bial gnat’s eye. And as a means to avoid 
cross - hauling, we can likewise assure 
W.P.B. that liquid soap production and 
distribution is pretty much of a local propo- 
sition. In fact, with a liquid soap plant in 
about every other hamlet from coast to 
coast, the coincidence that this particular 
branch of the soap industry does not num- 
ber too many millionaires among its per- 
sonnel is not surprising. And here we sit 
watching W.P.B. whet its axe while mull- 
ing over the “practicality of eliminating 
liquid soap.” Do you imagine that they will 
appoint a “task committee” to conduct the 
execution or just let, Joe, the office boy, 
attend to it on his day off? 
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SALT WATE 


LL technical details arising in 

the procurement of supplies 

of soaps and detergents for 
use aboard Naval vessels are under the 
direction of the Standards and Tests 
Section of the Bureau of Ships, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prior to Pearl Harbor 
the Bureau authorized two Naval 
Laboratories, the Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and the Test Laboratory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, to conduct in- 
vestigations of detergents for the pur- 
pose of developing new detergents and 
finding the best ways of using deter- 
gents. A particular purpose was to 
make possible the use of salt water 
in washing operations wherever pos- 
sible. The importance of conserving 
fresh water aboard ships, which are 
to be at sea for any length of time, 
is obvious. Later, an important aspect 
of these investigations became the 
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R DETERGENTS 


conservation of critical materials such 
as coconut oil, olive oil and glycerine. 

The Naval Engineering Experi- 
ment Station has conducted an exten- 
sive investigation of laundry methods 
and detergents. A wash formula has 
been developed which uses three 
washes in salt water, two rinses in 
sea water and a final rinse in fresh 
water. Employing detergents carefully 
selected from sixty-three tested, re- 
sults for salt water washing in wash 
wheels are equal to the results achieved 
with the conventional wash formulas 
using soap and alkali in soft water. 
In the course of the investigation, new 
and reliable methods of evaluating the 
relative efficiencies of detergents were 
developed. 

The Test Laboratory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia began its investiga- 
tion of detergents with a comprehen- 
sive study of detergents for machine 
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TABLE I 


Removal of Soil From Painted Surfaces—Relative Cleaning 
Efficiency of Solutions of Detergents in Synthetic Sea Water. 


Compound —Concentration of Detergent— 
2 4 6 

Form Probable Composition PerCent PerCent PerCent 
Bar Synthetic detergent and soap (51D7) 72 83 84 
Powder Synthetic detergent 76 80 81 
Powder Synthetic detergent and a borate 55 78 86 
Liquid Synthetic detergent 68 72 75 
Paste Synthetic detergent and alkalies 65 73 80 
Powder Synthetic detergent and alkalies 64 69 73 
Paste Synthetic detergent 64 68 72 
Powder Mixture of alkalies 55 67 . 2 
Powder Synthetic detergent 55 61 66 
Paste Synthetic detergent and alkalies 40 55 68 
Powder Alkalies and insoluble organic matter 41 53 61 
Paste Soap and abrasive 29 35 41 
Bar Coconut oil soap (P-S-611) 26 34 81 


dishwashing. A practicable and re- 
produceable method for evaluating the 
performance of these detergents using 
a Navy type dishwashing machine was 
developed. Tests of available types 
of machine dishwashing compounds 
showed that certain types had mar- 
kedly superior performance to the 
others, including the Navy formula 
previously used. Turning to the prob- 
lem of evaluating performance of 
soaps and cleaning compounds for 
painted surfaces, the laboratory has 
developed a reliable method for evalu- 
ating efficiency in removing soil from 
painted Details of the 
method are given below. The arti- 
ficial soil used resembles a type of soil 
commonly encountered and which is 


surfaces. 


quite difficult to remove. Results of 
tests correlate well with practical ex- 
perience and are reproduceable. Test- 
ing equipment is mechanical and the 
results are evaluated with a reflectom- 
eter, thus eliminating the human factor 
from tests. 

In the course of the above in- 
vestigations, the type of product cov- 
ered by Bureau of Ships Ad Interim 
Specification §51D7(INT) of April 15, 
1942, Salt-Water, Bar 
Form, was developed. One of the 
exhibitors had submitted several de- 
tergents made from domestically avail- 


Detergent; 


able materials for tests. Among these 


* The opinions or assertions contained herein, 
are the private ones of the writers and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the views 
of the Navy Department or the Naval Service 
at large. . Ruckman is Associate Materials 
Engineer, Standards and Tests Section, Bureau 
of Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Ray Hughes is Associate Chemist, Test Labora- 
tory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. F. E. Clark is 
Assistant Chemist, Naval Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Annapolis, Md. 
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was a cake made with synthetic deter- 
gent and a small amount of inert 
binder. The practical difficulty with 
this cake was that special equipment 
is required to form it which is not 
available to produce the quantity of 
bar form of detergent required. The 
exhibitor was encouraged to experi- 
ment with the idea. Another type of 
cake using soap as the binder had 
been produced by the exhibitor as a 
laboratory curiosity several years be- 
fore and had since been almost for- 
gotten. This was dusted off and ap- 
peared promising in preliminary tests. 
The exhibitor worked out a method 
for producing it in the ordinary equip- 
ment used by soap makers for making 
laundry soaps, and coconut oil soaps 
in accordance with Federal Specifica- 
tion P-S-611. A small production run 
was made which confirmed the prac- 
ticability of the method. 

It is known that soap is a poor 
detergent in salt water unless an 
excessive quantity is used. Since syn- 
thetic detergents are effective in low 
concentrations in salt water as well 
as in soft water, it was thought that 
the soap would serve merely as a 
binder and contribute nothing in the 
way of detergency when washing with 
salt water. When the samples of the 
product were tested, it was, there- 
fore, a surprise to find that the soap 
contributed its share to the effective- 
ness of the product as a cleaner. Fur- 
thermore, the soap did not form curds 
in salt water as does the previous salt 
water soap made from coconut oil. 

The product was tested for re- 
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moval of soil from painted panels by 
the method given below and was found 
to be superior in performance in sea 
water to all other detergents tested, 


when solutions containing two to six 
per cent of detergents are compared. 
Detergents tested included the com- 
mon types of synthetic detergents, 
alkalies, mixtures of alkalies and syn- 
thetic detergents, soap, mixtures of 
soap and synthetic detergents, and 
mixtures of soap and abrasives. The 
data given in Table I is typical of 
other detergents tested. It will be 
noted that one of the synthetic deter- 
gents tested approximates the cleaning 
efficiency of the bar form of salt 
water detergents manufactured in ac- 
cordance with Bureau of Ships Ad 
Interim Specification 51D7 (INT). 
That material is in the form of a pow- 
der instead of the desired bar form. 
It, therefore, lacks convenience for 
the general scrubbing uses to which 
the bar form of salt water soap is put. 
Experience has shown that for general 
use by all personnel a powder is wasted 
due to the use of excessive amounts. 
It should be mentioned that powdered 
detergents of this type are being pro- 
cured for certain cleaning purposes. 
Synthetic detergents procured for laun- 
dry purposes fall into a third category. 
It will be noted that coconut oil soap 
becomes an effective detergent in sea 
water at a concentration of 6 per cent. 
This concentration marks a sudden 
increase in the cleaning power. At a 
concentration of 5 per cent the effi- 
ciency of cleaning was only 35 per 
ceni. It requires this amount of soap 
to soften sea water before effective 
detergency can begin. The soap used 
was taken from stock and had dried 
P-S-611 


permits 55 per cent of moisture and 


out. Federal Specification 
still more of the freshly made soap 
would be required to soften sea water. 

The new product was developed 
just in time. Schedule 501 of March 
20, 1942, for approximately five mil- 
lion pounds of coconut oil soap brought 
bids for a total of only one and one- 
half million pounds because of the 
impending shortage of coconut oil. 
Specification 51D7(INT) was pre- 
pared containing information on how 
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Method of Test Used to Determine Cleaning Efficiency 


I—PREPARATION OF TEST SPECIMENS 
A. Painted Panels 


1, 
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10” x 3” x 1/16” steel panels are used. 
Panels are painted as follows: 
a. Zinc Chromate primer—BuShips Ad Interim Spec. 52P18 (INT). 
b. Inside White—BuShips Ad Interim Specification 52P22(INT). 
c. Outside White Enamel—Navy Formula 30A. 
(1) Panels are allowed to dry one week between coats and one 
month after final coat is applied. 


B. Application of Soiling Mixture 
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Composition of soiling mixture is as follows: 


Metallic Brown 20 gm. 
Kerosene ...... 20 gm. 
Carbon Tetrachloride 20 gm 
Heavy White Mineral Oil 1 gm. 
Aircraft Engine Oil. 1 gm. 
Hydrogenated Vegetable Oil 1 gm 


Application of soil to test panels: 

a. Well-shaken soiling mixture is evenly applied by means of a brush 
to painted panel held in a horizontal position. 

b. Panel is baked in an oven at 100-105°C. for a half-hour and then 
cooled to room temperature. 


II—WASHABILITY APPARATUS 
A. Description 
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Modified form of the Davison Washability Apparatus, as manufactured 
by Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., Bethesda, Md., is used. 

a. Brass box, 44%” x 3” x 1”, open at one face, is soldered to the end 
of the windshield wiper arm. The metal is about 1/32” thick. 

b. At each corner of the box upright pins are attached to hold lead 
washers. 

c. Total weight of weighted box containing sponge is 1 pound 11 
ounces. 
(1) Spring in wiper arm is disconnected so that no extra pres- 

sure bears on sponge. 

d. DuPont cellulose sponge, 4%” x 1%” x 2%4” dry or 
5” x 3” x 2%” wet is fitted into brass box. 

e. Apparatus is mounted on baseboard 30” x 20” x 1” covered with 
and provided in the center with metal stops 1/32” thick. These 
stops prevent the test panel from moving with the wiper arm. 


III—WASHING PROCEDURE 
A. Description 


1. 
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Soiled painted panel is placed in space on baseboard. 

Burette filled with detergent solution is clamped to ringstand and 
held above panel. 

Twenty-five cc. of solution are poured onto sponge which is then 
placed in brass box attached to wiper arm. 

Fifty cc. of solution are poured onto panel so that it is completely 
covered. The panel is allowed to soak for one minute. 

Wiper arm is started to give 1 stroke per second and allowed to scrub 
panel for 100 strokes. 

At the time wiper is started, burette stopcock is opened so that deter- 
gent solution falls onto pane] at such a rate that approximately 12 cc. 
drip onto panel during each 100 stroke period. 

At the end of 100 strokes, panel is removed, rinsed with cold tap 
water and returned in an inverted position to the baseboard which 
has been cleaned of excess soil and detergent solution. 

Sponge is removed, thoroughly rinsed with cold tap water, and 
squeezed out. 

Twenty-five cc. more of detergent solution are poured onto sponge 
which is then replaced in brass box. 

Panel is scrubbed at designated rate for another 100 strokes while 
12 cc. of solution drop onto its surface. 

Finally, panel is removed, rinsed with cold tap water and allowed 
to dry in the air. 


IV—MEASUREMENT OF CLEANING EFFICIENCY 
A. Before Soiling 


i. 


Reflectance of unsoiled panel is measured by means of the Hunter 
Reflectometer using the green (luminosity) filter. The instrument is 
first standardized against a porcelain plate of known reflectance. 


B. After Soiling and Scrubbing 


3 
2. 
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Reflectance of soiled scrubbed panel is measured as in IVAI. 


A numerical measure of cleaning efficiency is obtained by dividing 
the average reflectance of washed panels by the original reflectance 
of unsoiled panels and multiplying by 100. 
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to manufacture the new product as 
well as the requirements which it 
must meet. Copies were mailed to 
potential manufacturers with a re- 
quest to consider the requirements 
and be prepared to bid on a large 
procurement. When Negotiation No. 
1440 was opened on July 3, 1942, 
bids had been received from a num- 
ber of companies for several times 
the three million pounds covered by 
the invitation. Much of this mate- 
rial has now been delivered to Navy 
Yards which distribute it to Naval 
vessels. A second negotiation for 
twelve million pounds, No. 1770, 
opened on August 25, 1942, brought 
a similar response. The contracts on 
both negotiations were largely placed 
with soap manufacturers, who con- 
tract with chemical companies for the 
required synthetic detergents. There 
are several producers of suitable syn- 
thetic detergents. The speed with 
which the industry adapted itself to 
the change deserves commendation. 

Production of synthetic deter- 
gents has been sufficient to meet the 
requirements of contracts placed on 
the new product. However, the Army 
has been securing increasingly larger 
quantities of synthetic detergents for 
use in mobile laundry units and _ is 
investigating an all-purpose toilet bar 
for use in all types of water. Such 
a toilet bar must also contain a syn- 
thetic detergent as one of the major 
constituents. Figures on probable re- 
quirements cannot be made public and 
any figures which have been published 
are mere conjectures. However, it is 
likely that these new demands will 
create a shortage of synthetic deter- 
gents and many civilian uses may have 
to be curtailed unless synthetic deter- 
gent production can be increased. 


a 


An attempt was made to apply 
the Tiselius’ adsorption method of an- 
alysis to some triglycerides and fatty 
acids. Trilaurin, trimyristin, tripal- 
mitin and triolein in ether were passed 
through active carbon. The retarda- 
tion volumes are trilaurin 9.3 cc., tri- 
myristin 9.8 cc., tripalmitin 21.0 cc., 
triolein 9.7 cc. in 1 per cent ether solu- 
tion with a 20 mm. active carbon 
filter. 
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HE castor plant is more impor- 
tant in the American war effort 

than almost any other plant grown 
in this hemisphere. It is so important 
that coffee from South America was 
rationed in this country partially in 
order to provide shipping space for 
castor beans, while the Department of 
Agriculture deems the plant so essen- 
tial for a multitude of reasons that it 
is inaugurating large scale plantings in 
1943 to provide a domestic crop. So 
important and so varied are the uses 
for castor products that the demands 
for them after the war are certain to 
expand into major proportions ex- 
ceeding all pre-war estimates. 

For example, the stocking man- 
ufacturers are reasonably convinced 
that nylon will permanently transplant 
silk for women’s hose and other fab- 
rics. Large quantities of sebacic acid 
are needed to make nylon, and sebacic 
acid is a fatty acid derived from castor 
oil. After the war, we are certain 
there will be a greatly increased demand 
for non-shatterable plastics such as 
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Castor beans, all-important raw 
material for castor oil, magni- 
fied about twice average size. 
Government fostered castor 
planting in 1943 will probably 
run as high as 150,000 acres in 
Texas, Florida and other states. 
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those which are presently used in our 
airplanes, certain of which are based 
on castor oil. 

By the time the war is over, the 
shelves of the paint stores will be 
stripped of quick-drying paints and 
varnishes for domestic use. As a matter 
of fact, the production of all such 
quick drying protective coatings has 
been diverted to war use for several 
months now. One of the best possible 
bases for quick drying paints and var- 
nishes to meet the enormous future 
civilian demand is dehydrated castor 
oil. Over 44,240,000 pounds, both de- 
hydrated and raw, were used by the 
protective coatings industry as raw 
materials in 1941, 

But let us go back and review 
a few of the uses for the castor plant 
that have been converted both for our 
war effort and our civilian needs, and 
after that I will point out what the 
prospects are for a diversion of castor 
oil to soap and cosmetic manufacturers. 


I will also outline the prospect for a 
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permanent domestic crop and explain 
the problems faced by the farmers in 
growing the castor plant. 

In this war, as well as in the 
peace to come, castor oil has its part 
in the lubrication of airplane engines. 
It is a necessity on any plane flown to 
a great height. The reason for this is 
that castor oil has the very important 
quality of flowing at very low tem- 
peratures, and when it is partially de- 
hydrated it becomes miscible with 
mineral oil. Thus with the addition 
of a small percentage of partially de- 
hydrated castor oil to lubricating oil of 
mineral oil origin, possibly as little as 
§ per cent, the mixture will not con- 
geal at low temperatures and makes it 
possible for planes to fly to the great 
heights required by military necessity 
today. 

Castor oil is unique in the fact 
that it is apparently the only natural 
vegetable or animal oil that is soluble 
in alcohol. It can be refined so that 
the acid number is very low and the 
low acid number can be retained under 
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use for a considerable period of time. 
This property, together with the fact 
that it will not eat out gaskets as do 
almost all other oils, makes it the most 
nearly perfect oil for hydraulic brakes. 
A considerable quantity of this oil is 
needed for this purpose in peace times 
and also for hydraulic brakes on all 
mechanized war equipment, such as 
gun carriages, airplane landing gear, 
tanks, motor trucks and wherever 
hydraulic brakes are advisable and de- 
sirable. For this purpose a mixture of 
alcohol, castor oil and small quantities 
of other ingredients apparently gives 
perfect service. Furthermore, in the 
recoil mechanism of cannons and big 
guns of all types, it is necessary to use 
a liquid to cushion the shock of the 
explosion. The peculiar characteristics 
of castor oil make it by far the most 
satisfactory liquid to use for this pur- 
pose, since it will not attack gaskets 
and the recoil mechanism will not fail 
under use. In many types of airplane 
bombers, the bomb bay doors are 
opened and closed by hydraulic pumps 
operating with castor oil hydraulic 
fluid. The revolving turrets on tanks 
are operated by the same kind of castor 
oil hydraulic fluid. 


The castor plant may become 
a new and important crop for 
American farmers. Grows as far 
north as New Jersey, but main- 
ly in Florida and Texas, and has 
been known to grow as tall as 
30 feet in one season 


by Mark Richelsen 


Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. J. 


Germany and Japan had also 
developed the use of castor oil for these 
same mentioned purposes in connection 
with their airplanes and mechanized 
equipment and we know as a fact that 


just before we entered the war, Japan 





and Germany and Italy were buying 
millions of pounds of castor beans a 


month from Brazil. 
All military equipment must 
have suitable protective coatings to 


guard it from the elements. By pro- 












































material, Mr. Richelsen, Woburn’s public rela- 
tions director, draws on a wide fund of infor- 
mation close to castor sources. He sees castor 
oil not only as a vital war material, but as tre- 
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tective coatings, we of course, mean 
paint, varnish, enamel and _ lacquer, 
which consist primarily of oils and pig- 
ment, but with the oils that are used 
constituting the real protection. These 
protective coatings must be able to take 
a lot of punishment. They must be 
tough and hard and to a considerable 
extent flexible. They must be able to 
withstand water, alkali and acids and 
when used on warships and transports 
must be able to take particularly severe 
punishment from salt water. In addi- 
tion to these properties, the protective 
coating must dry quickly. The pro- 
duction of military equipment would 
be very much slowed up if bottlenecks 


occurred on the assembly lines because 
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N outlining the present importance and future 
possibilities of castor oil as an industrial raw 


mendously important in post-war developments, 
including soap manufacture. Facts are brought 
out here, some of which we believe were not 
previously available.—The Editors. 
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the paint did not dry in a short time 
after being applied to the equipment. 
Chinawood oil, known also as tung 
oil, is the oil heretofore used to obtain 
protective coatings with these proper- 
ties, but chinawood oil is practically 
unobtainable today except for small 
quantities that trickle out of China 
and except for the comparatively small 
quantity produced in this country. 

So far as is known, the best 
alternative material to tung oil is de- 
hydrated castor oil. By the proper use 
and treatment of dehydrated castor oil 
practically the same results can be ob- 
tained as by the use of tung oil and in 
addition dehydrated castor has some 
very valuable properties that tung oil 


does not possess. 




















We all know that mineral oil is 
very intimately tied up with the war 
picture and that great quantities of 
high octane gasoline, lubricating oil and 
fuel oil are required. Castor oil per- 
forms an important function in the 
production of crude mineral oil. Crude 
oil when pumped from the ground 
usually contains a certain amount of 
water emulsified with the oil. Some- 
times the percentage of water in the oil 
runs as high as 15 per cent. Formerly 
the practice was to pump this oil into 
huge storage tanks and keep it there 
for a considerable time to permit the 
water to break out. That process is 
now very much hastened by the use 
of certain castor oil compounds which 
act as excellent emulsion breakers that 
split out the water almost immediate- 
ly,—thus saving many hours and even 
days in the process of converting crude 
oils into the finished products required 
by the war machine. This same prop- 
erty of emulsion breaking is used for 
cleaning out the heavy masses of resi- 
due that clog the bottom of oil storage 
tanks since these residues are mainly 
emulsions on which castor oil com- 
pounds act very quickly and permit 
the quick cleaning out and drying of 
the tanks. 

Several additional 
uses for the demulsifying compounds 
made from castor oil are in the oil 
wells themselves to break the brine 
formation inside the wells which cuts 
down well production. In locomotive 
boilers,—particularly the locomotives 


important 


of the western railroad lines where 
there is an excess of alkali in the water, 
castor compounds find use. 

Large quantities of sulfonated 
castor oil are widely used in the textile 
industry to treat cloth so that it will 
dye easier. Sulfonated castor oil is used 
in the leather industry as a softening 
agent, and army requirements call for 
the treatment of leather equipment 
with sulfonated castor so that it will 


Leaves of the castor plant con- 
tain an insecticidal ingredient 
used in agricultural pest con- 
trol, Grinding the castor leaves 
prior to extraction of the in- 
secticide material in Florida. 
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be able to withstand rigorous outdoor 


is also important in the finishing of 
certain paper coatings,—especially some 
glazed finishes. It is a very important 
constituent of pyroxolin fabrics,—that 
is to say artificial leather and similar 
articles. 

Castor oil, when hydrogenated, 
serves as an excellent substitute for 
certain natural waxes which previously 
have been imported and which, of 
course, are now practically shut off. 
Castor oil also finds uses in mucilage 
or glue in the labeling of cans and 
bottles and in sticky fly paper. A more 
recent development is the manufacture 
of household type insecticides from 
derivatives of undecylenic acid which 


is obtained from castor oil. 


HERE are, of course, a multitude 
Ta other uses to which castor oil 
is put, but the foregoing builds up a 
reasonably vivid picture of its great 
importance, particularly so far as mili- 
tary needs are concerned. There is not 
nearly enough castor oil available to 
supply these very important needs and 
supply normal civilian uses too, so 
castor oil is now a critical material and 
cannot be used except by specific per- 
mission of the War Production Board. 
This means that soap and cosmetic 
manufacturers are not likely to get 
any further supplies unless America can 
develop a domestic crop, or a crop in 
an adjacent country easily accessible by 
rail, or unless the ocean shipping situa- 
tion changes materially. 

Let us look at some compara- 
tive figures on the imports and pro- 
duction of castor oil. Our monthly 
requirements have risen to almost 15,- 
000 tons of beans, while our imports 
for September and October together 
totaled less than 6,000 tons of beans. 
Production of castor oil for the quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1941 was 
49,320,000 pounds. Consumption for 
25,891,000 
pounds, and stocks on hand, 19,270,- 
000 pounds. Over 54,680 tons of 
beans were crushed. Production of cas- 


the same quarter was 


tor oil for the month ending October 
31, 1942 was 6,685,000 pounds. Con- 


sumption for the same month was 
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weather conditions. Sulfonated castor 





Equipment for the manufacture 
of dehydrated castor oil — ac- 
tually polymerized, — at the 
Woburn plant at Harrison, N. J. 
Synthetic drying oils from cas- 
tor oil to replace unobtainable 
chinawood or tung oil in quick 
drying paints for many war uses. 
5,227,000 pounds, and stocks in hand, 
13,684,000 pounds. Some 7,200 tons 
of beans were crushed in October, 
1942. 

The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, which is in effect an 
agent for the C.C.C., acts as the buying 
agent for all supplies of materials for 
the production of castor oil. But, the 
War Production Board allocates those 
supplies. And the WPB has recognized 
that there are certain industries whose 
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use of the oil is more essential than 
others. Therefore the WPB’s alloca- 


tions are based on that essentiality,— 


on those industries considered most es- 
sential for the war program. This 
means that castor oil will go only for 
such things as dehydrated castor oil 
with an end use in protective coatings 
on war equipment, for sulfonated cas- 
tor oil to treat textiles, for war plas- 
tics, for hydraulic fluids going into war 
machines, and into lubricating oils for 
airplanes. Potash soapers will not get 
any unless there is enough for both, or 
they are using it in products for the 
Army or Navy. At the present time 
there is not enough oil for both war 
and civilian needs. 

In consideration of this coun- 
try’s necessity to fight the war on and 
over the soil of other nations and is- 
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ARMY'S G. |. SOAP 


How and why yellow laundry Govern- 


HARP differences of opinion exist 

over the merits of “G. I.,”—Gov- 

ernment Issue, soap. One school, 
the users, members of the armed forces 
complains that “this (G. I.) soap is 
a nemesis to grease and dirt, but it has 
a deleterious effect on the skin if one is 
in contact with it for any length of 
time.” The other school, the manu- 
facturers of “soap; laundry, ordinary, 
bar,” as G. I. is prosaically described in 
Federal Specifications, holds that for 
the price, G. I. is a pretty good all- 
around cleaner. 

Soap makers point with pride to 
the fact that Government Issue soap is 
about the same as many of the popular 
yellow laundry soaps now on the mar- 
ket that have been sold to housewives 
for years. Official Army opinion, in- 
ferentially, it that this G. I. soap is the 
best that can be devised for the money. 
And the Army is very fully aware of 
the price angle. But it must also be 
remembered, as was pointed out at one 
Quartermaster Depot, that it would 
not be natural or politic for the Army 
to criticize another government bureau, 
the laboratories of the Federal Bureau 
of Specifications, who cooperated in the 
drawing up of the specifications for 
G. I. soap. 

Specifications for Government 
Issue soap have remained pretty much 
the same down through the years. The 
first recent revision in the past 11 
years came out January 24, 1942. It 
bore the number P-S-591a, and super- 
seded Federal Specifications P-S-591, 
which was issued February 3, 1931. 
Except for four minor changes, pub- 
lished April 29, 1942, P-S-591a con- 
tains the specifications for ordinary 


iaundry bar soap, familiarly known as 


ment Issue soap has withstood the march 


of time as the main military detergent 


“G. I.” The changes ordered in speci- 
fication sheet E-P-S-59la were made 
“for the purpose of conserving glyc- 
erol,” according to the Bureau of 
Standards. 

As Federal Specification P-S- 
§9la now stands, including the changes 
written in according to E-P-S-59la, 
one type ordinary laundry bar soap is 
covered. The specification states that 
“. . . the soap shall be made from soda 
and fats or fatty acids, with no ex- 
cessive proportion of rosin and a mod- 
erate amount of matter insoluble in 
alcohol and shall be suitable for use 
with moderately hard water for general 
cleaning and laundry purposes.” The 
specification also adds “the odor shall 
not be objectionable in the soap as re- 
ceived or in a hot solution of the soap 
in water. The material shall not leave 
an objectionable odor on dishes or other 
objects after washing with a water 
solution of the soap and rinsing thor- 
oughly with hot water. The odor is to 
conform to the odor of the sample 
mutually agreed upon by the buyer and 
seller.” 

The following specific require- 
there shall be a 


maximum of 36 per cent moisture and 


ments also apply: . . . 


matter volatile at 105° C.; a maximum 
of 11 per cent, and a minimum of 2.0 
per cent were set for free alkali or free 
fatty acid, total matter insoluble in 
alcohol, and sodium chloride; a .5 per 
cent maximum was indicated for free 
fatty acid, calculated as oleic acid; 
matter insoluble in water was fixed at 
a 1.0 per cent maximum; chloride, cal- 
culated as sodium chloride, 1.0 per cent 
maximum; rosin is not to exceed 25 
per cent maximum; total glycerol con- 


tent (percentage of anhydrous soap), 
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was fixed at 0.7 per cent maximum. 
The percentage of moisture and vola- 
tile matter shall be computed, and re- 
ported by the testing laboratory on the 
soap as received, say the specifications. 
The percentage of all other constituents 
shall be calculated and reported on an 
assumed moisture and volatile matter 
content of 36 per cent. 

Government Issue, ordinary bar 
laundry soap, as can be seen from the 
specifications, conforms closely to or- 
dinary yellow laundry soap of the 
rosin variety so familiar as an all-pur- 
pose soap in homes a few years ago. 
The resemblance is carried out in ap- 
pearance, odor or taste, and texture 
and feel. 

There are also new analytic 
methods of sampling and testing soap 
and soap powders, as contained in Fed- 
eral Specification P-S-5 36a, issued June 
25, 1942, which supersedes Federal 
Specification P-S-536, issued March 4, 
1937. 

Packing for G. I. soap takes 
two forms: cardboard (“fibre”) car- 
tons and wood boxes. The latter are 
generally used for overseas shipments. 
One of the reasons assigned the use of 
wood boxes for G. I. soap to be shipped 
abroad was thought to be the widely 
circulated story that rats got into some 
of the soap packed in paper cartons 
that were landed in England. Consid- 
erable damage was caused. The wood 
box varies from the cardboard carton 
in that it is flatter and longer. Wood 
is also more expensive than cardboard. 
For this reason, the government allows 
a slightly higher price for G. I. soap 
packed in wood. In cardboard, there 
are 60 one-pound bars to the box. 


There is usually some sort of lining in 
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the cardboard container to protect the 
soap from water, etc. The cardboard 
container, as was mentioned a moment 
ago, is taller and narrower than the 
wood box type container, being about 
18 inches square and 24 inches deep 
On the point of packaging, Federal 
Specification P-S-59la_ generalizes: 
“commercial packages are acceptable 
under this specification.” 

A specific difference between 
user and maker of Government Issue 
soap is found on the subject of using 
it for bath or shower. The manufac- 
turer contends that G. I. will only be 
hurtful in cases where the user has 
a particularly tender skin. In Army 
camps, there is a common threat to 
scrub a man with G. I. soap and brush 
if he is inclined to bathe too infre- 
quently. “Mass murder” is the way 
one recruit describes such treatment. 
However, in this instance, the use of 
the brush cannot be assumed to have 
beneficial effects on the victim’s epi 
dermis. Industrially and in the house- 
hold, yellow laundry soap has been 


widely used with few reports of harm- 


ful effects. Like many things that are 


given away free, G. I. soap may be 
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deprecated by the recipient merely be- 
cause it is free. One soldier who was 
particularly vehement in his denuncia- 
tion of G. I. later remarked that “Kirk- 
man’s (yellow laundry soap) is Lux 
compared to G. I.” Well, as a matter 
of fact, G. I. and Kirkman’s are prac- 
tically identical. Accordingly, it is 
necessary: to take some servicemen’s 
appraisals of G. I. with several grains 


of salt. 


S to the question of G. I. leaving 
A an after-taste on dishes and uten- 
sils washed with it, there arises agree- 
ment out of disagreement. Here, the 
serviceman and manufacturer seem to 
find common ground. The soldier re- 
ports; “It (G. 1.) cuts grease with ease, 
but has to be rinsed off thoroughly 
since it has a tendency to affect the 
taste of the food.”” A manufacturer of 
G. I. confirms the soldier’s point that 
the soap has a bad effect on food served 
on dishes Ww ashed in G.I. It is his be- 
lief that unless dishes are properly 
rinsed in hot water that is not too hard, 
a soap film is apt to remain on the eat 


ing utensils. The soap cannot be tasted 


or smelled, but does affect the food, he 
reported. 

The problem of proper rinsing 
is further complicated by local water 
conditions, especially where men are in 
the field, and use of water softeners is 
difficult. It is possibly for this reason 
that the men sometimes prefer to use 
sand to scour their mess kits rather 
than Government Issue, but probably 
because sand is easy and handy. One 
of the easiest ways to get G.I. after- 
taste is the use of a common wash or 
rinsing barrel that is often used by the 
Army when the men are on manoeuvers 
Gr on some distant battlefield. In this 
way, they line up to pass the cook, and 
further down the line rinse their dishes 
in a common barrel of water. The men 
at the end of the line get not only 
their share of G.I., but a good bit of 
food particles left by the men ahead of 
them. 

Dish washing in those camps 
where “doing the dishes” is a manual 
operation is handled in an interesting 
if somewhat unorthodox manner. “In 
the Army they have a ‘system fof all 
things” is the way the soldier prefaces 


(Turn to Page 96) 
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AMMONIA SUBSTITUTES . .. 


Development of liquid cleaners to replace 


AYS a current advertisement of 

one of the oldest and best known 

manufacturers in the household 
ammonia field, “Household ammonia 
has gone to war.” And, accordingly, 
manufacturers have lost no time at all 
in developing so-called ammonia sub- 
stitutes to take its place. Within the 
past few months, at least a half-dozen 
new household cleansers to take the 
place of ammonia have appeared on the 
market, and others are sure to follow 
during the coming months. The nec- 
essity for the new products is, of 
course, traceable to the tremendous de- 
mand for nitrates for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

For the manufacture of gun- 
cotton, T.N.T. and other by-product 
ammonia salts explosives, nitric acid is 
needed for the nitrating process, and 
nitric acid means fixed nitrogen. And 
even though our supply of free nitro- 
gen in the air is unlimited, the equip- 
ment for its fixation is all in use for 
war purposes, leaving none for the 
production of ammonia which is also 
a nitrogen compound. Consequently 
ammonia in all its forms, including 
ammonium salts such as ammonium 
carbonate and ammonium chloride, has 
been forbidden for use in cleaning 
preparations. 

The WPB control measures are 
orders M-163 and M-164. They place 
all ammonium products under full pri- 
ority control, and even though in iso- 
lated cases small amounts might be 
obtainable with priority assistance, sup- 
plies which might be obtained in this 
way would be strictly limited. Even 
ammonium sulfate, on which there is a 
more ample supply, is of little assistance 
in the present situation, as it would 
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household ammonia now unavailable 


because of war demand for nitrates 


contribute none of the good qualities 
of the former ammonia cleaning prep- 
arations,—not even a satisfactory am- 


monia odor. 


With all forms of ammonia 
thus pretty well eliminated from con- 
sideration as raw materials, producers 
of household ammonia have been forced 
to turn at short notice to the develop- 
ment of suitable substitutes or else 
retire from the business for the dura- 


tion. 


It is interesting to observe the 
varying approaches that different firms 
have taken to this replacement prob- 
lem. Some have followed the general 
idea of simulating the appearance and 
odor of ammonia as closely as possible, 
even adding soap, lime water or borax 
to give the same cloudy ammonia effect. 
Others have abandoned the character- 
istic appearance and odor of ammonia 
completely, offering products colored 
green or otherwise, and perfumed with 
pine or other suitable odors. Incidental- 
ly one of the best known suppliers of 
household ammonia has brought out a 
product of this latter type, but, inter- 
estingly enough, has retained the char- 
acteristically shaped ammonia bottle, 
—the tapered oval. This carries over 
product identity, trades on good will 
of a former familiar household pack- 
age, and offers the additional advan- 
tage, possibly, of using up existing 
stocks of bottles. 

The problem of arriving at sat- 
isfactory replacements for ammonia has 
been eased somewhat by the fact that 
household ammonia was never in itself 
a particularly efficient product. Its 
main good points were that it was a 
quick and relatively effortless cleaner, 
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and most important, that it left no 
film on glassware or other such sur- 
faces upon evaporation. Its evident 
disadvantages were that it deteriorated 
on standing, it was a caustic poison re 
quiring a poison label, bottles might 
explode on exposure to heat, and the 
hands of users reacted badly to con- 
tinued usage. 

It is hard to say whether the 
characteristic ammonia odor was more 
of an asset or a liability. Opinions dif- 
fer on this point. From personal inves- 
tigations among users we would say 
that some housewives object very def- 
initely to the ammonia odor, while 
others derive a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction and assurance of cleanliness 
from its brisk pungency. It has enough 
carry-over value in the present situa- 
tion, at least, so that some firms de- 
signing products have 
tried to retain the characteristic odor 
even though the ammonia content of 
their new product might make little 
or no contribution at all to its cleaning 


replacement 


efficiency. 


HE chief formulation problem in 

working out ammonia substitutes 
has been to develop products which 
would do the requisite cleaning job, 
yet leave no film, or as minute a film 
as possible on the cleaned surface. The 
relatively simple products have made 
use of trisodium phosphate, tetra sodi- 
um pyrophosphate, tetra potassium 
pyrophosphate, sodium carbonate, sodi- 
um metasilicate or other salts. Any one 
of them, or various combinations there- 
of, will do a satisfactory cleaning job, 
but the disadvantage of a film remain- 
ing on the cleaned surface is ever 
present. 
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In attempts to solve this prob- 
lem other formulators have made use 
of various synthetic detergents and 
wetting agents. Oleic or other fatty 
acids have been added to formulas to 
minimize residual formation of crys- 
tals. Rosin has also been employed 
with somewhat this same idea in mind. 
Pine oil is an ingredient in many of 
the new products, largely for its de- 
Water, of 
course, comprise, the largest percentage 


odorant characteristics. 
of all products of this type, the per- 
centage normally running around 94- 
96 per cent. 

One of the new products, which 
seems already to have obtained wide 
national distribution is “Cole-Solv” a 
product of Cole Chemical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
have been developed by J. B. Parsons, 
New York, Beacon Chemical Corp., 
Philadelphia, Royce Chemical Co., 
Carlton Hill, N. J., and others. Some 
are being sold only in consumer pack- 


Other products 


ages, at retail, direct to the housewife, 
while others are available in powder 
form in bulk for shipment to sanitary 
supply houses and janitor supply job- 
bers, who merely have to add the nec- 
essary water and bottle the finished 
product. 

From our observations it would 
seem that the formulation of a satis- 
factory ammonia substitute is not quite 
as simple a problem as appears at first 
glance. Rather than do the required 
experimenting with different formulas, 
the average seller of moderate quan- 
tities of household ammonia may well 
decide to purchase his material in bulk 
for repacking from a source that has 
already done the necessary technical 
work and is making a product which 
has already been proved to be satis- 
factory for the purpose. 


OOKING to the after-the-war 

market for these ammonia sub- 
stitutes and also for household am- 
monia itself, leads to considerable in- 
teresting speculation. Will the new 
products stick, or will ammonia re- 
place them as soon as it is again avail- 
able, or will both be replaced by other 
products in the post-war era? The rea- 
sons behind the use of household am- 
monia over a long period of years may 
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Some of the 
good points of ammonia are that it is 


answer the questions. 


the one and only alkali which will 
evaporate completely leaving no trace 
of residue whatever,—that is unless 
it is cloudy ammonia containing a 
minute percentage of soap. It is the 
safest alkali for general use, seldom 
Its definitely 
alkaline reaction makes it effective as 


affecting dyes, paint. 


a water softener and in “cutting” 
grease and in the complete removal of 
thin grease films, this being particu- 
larly useful in washing glass to give it 
clarity and sparkle. Being liquid, its 
addition to wash water is quick and 
simple. 

Compare the properties of the 
various substitutes, dilute solutions of 
T.S.P., sodium carbonate, pyrophos- 
phates, and even some of the wetting 
agents. These alkalies have the same 
properties of softening water, of “cut- 
ting” grease and if rinsed properly will 
leave no film. Of course, the rinsing 
operation means a second pan of water 
and a second operation not needed with 
ammonia. As detergents, they are un- 
doubtedly superior to ammonia, but 
like ammonia, have the same drawback 
of all alkalies of roughening and chap- 
ping the hands through continued use. 


In the liquid form, the solid 
cleaners also have the drawback of 
being about 95 per cent water. On this 
basis, how long can they hold the 
market against dry T.S.P. and other 
alkaline compounds where a_ small 
amount dissolved in water gives essen- 
tially the same results? Ammonia has 
held its market in the face of these 
more - for - your - money products for 
many years. On the same basis, is 
there reason to believe that the new 
liquid cleaners cannot do the same? 
The use of ammonia as a household 
cleaning aid, however, has behind it 
considerable tradition. It has been used 
for many years and has been found 
satisfactory for certain specific jobs. 
This use incidentally, dates back before 
the advent of trisodium phosphate and 
other phosphates and silicates for house- 
hold cleaning. 

Adding up all the factors, there 
is a likelihood that some of the newer 
items will stick, but there is also a very 
definite probability that household am- 
monia, particularly the brands which 
have been on the market for so many 
years, will return to dealers’ shelves 
when war demand for fixed nitrogen 
in all forms ends and ammonia is again 
available commercially. 





New Waste Fat Drive 

Although collection of waste 
fats and grease has been growing each 
month nationally and in specific local- 
ities, the 16 million pounds a month 
goal has not yet been reached. Col- 
lection figures in October topped those 
of September by about 25 per cent, 
reaching 4,784,498 pounds. Since they 
are so far below the 16 million pound 
quota, the War Production Board’s 
conservation division is expected to 
put on an intensified campaign to 
raise collections. The campaign will 
last for from 30 to 60 days. In an- 
nouncing the drive, the WPB de- 
nounced as misleading stories that the 
fats were not being sent to munitions 
plants but were going instead to soap 
companies for the manufacture of 
soap. The WPB then went on to ex- 
plain how the fats are collected, sent 
to the renderer and thence to the soap 
companies who alone have the neces- 
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sary equipment for the recovery of the 
glycerine. 

aks dled 
Fat Collections Grow In N. Y. 

New York City housewives 
have been urged to redouble their 
efforts in the collection of waste fats 
by the local office of the WPB. One 
plan to increase collections was the 
setting up of central collection agen- 
cies in multiple type dwellings where 
a common receptacle would be used 
for the collection of waste fats and 
greases. Figures released by the WPB 
show a constant monthly growth in 
the amount of salvage, but local 
officials warned that in view of the 
meat shortage the utmost effort must 
be put forth to keep up the increases. 
In August, in New York City alone, 
115,000 pounds of waste fats were 
collected, 156,000 pounds in Septem- 
ber, 220,000 pounds in October and 
245,000 pounds in November. 
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From the familiar cone-top 
metal package, the “Ener- 
gine” cleaning fluid package 
set-up has been revamped 
in accordance with recent 
probibitions on the use of 
metal containers for many 
products. Glass bottles serve 
as the metal replacement. 


“Moon-Shine” washing fluid 
cleanser, deodorant, disin- 
fectant and bleaching agent, 
made by Moon-Shine Chem- 
ical Co., Pittsburgh, is now 
being marketed in amber 
"“Duraglas” bottles, supplied 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Wrap-around paper label 
is printed in three colors. 
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~ WASHING FLU! 


Economy, both in material 
and counter space, is achiev- 
ed by this new display car- 


ton for “Nutrine” hair 
creme, made by Middle- 
brooke Lancaster, Inc., 


Brooklyn. The new carton 
is much smaller than the 
old and yet holds the same 
number of tubes. Designed 
by Robert Gair Company. 
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Reduces Dirt 
to Nothing 





New chemically treated pol- 
ishing cloths in new pack- 
agings have been brought 
out recently by Cadie Chem- 
ical Products, Inc., New 
York. Polishing cloths for 
silverware, automobiles, mil- 
itary metals, furniture, shoes 
etc. are among many shown. 





Beacon Chemical Corp., 
Philadelphia, makers of “33” 
bleach, have just introduced 
“Zero” cleaner as an am- 
monia replacement. It is 
packed in a glass bottle 
reminiscent of the old 
household ammonia bottle. 





(LIMA) 
CLEANEF 


Another in the growing list 
of products that is being 
packed in glass is “Climax” 
wall paper cleaner, product 
of Climax Industries, Inc. 
Climax found that trans- 
parent “Duraglas” jars— 
product of Owens-Illinois— 
show the color of the prod- 
uct (pink) to advantage. 




























ANIMAL OILS 


Every © 
soap 4 
available at the right 
your door. 


PALMITIC ACID 


90-95% Pure White 
High Melting Point 
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CASTOR OIL 
COCOANUT OiL 
CORN OIL 
COTTONSEED OIL 
LARD OIL 
NEATSFOOT Olt 
OLEIC ACID - RED OL 
OLIVE OIL 
OLIVE FOOTS 
PALM OIL 
PALM KERNEL OL 
PEANUT OIL 
RAPESEED OIL 
ROSIN 
SALAD OIL 
SOYA BEAN OiL 
SESAME OIL 
TEASEED OIL 
WHITE OLEINE 
FATTY ACID 
STEARINE 
STEARIC ACID 
GREASE 
TALLOW 


e 6-4870. Direct New York 
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EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Name Scrap Chairmen 

Soap, wax, chemicals and insec- 
ticide executives were warned by R. 
Merrill Decker, Regional Chief of the 
Conservation Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, that unless scrap is 
obtained voluntarily, it will be requisi- 
tioned arbitrarily. This announcement 
was made at a luncheon of the Indus- 
trial Salvage Committee for Greater 
New York, meeting in the Hotel 
Roosevelt recently. Industry chairmen 
who will contact the companies as- 
signed to them to get both scrap and 
monthly reports for the WPB are: S. 
W. Blackett of Procter & Gamble Co.; 
Lothair S. Kohnstamm, president of 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., laundry sup- 
plies, and James E. Marcuse, president 
of West Disinfecting Co. 

Sen ee 

Annual Rex Conference 

The 1942-43 annual general 
conference on sales and service of De- 
troit Rex Products Co., manufacturers 
of industrial metal cleaning equipment 
and chemical cleaning compounds, was 
held December 11 and 12, at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel, Detroit. One hundred 
and ten sales and service engineers at- 
tended. Keynote of the meeting was 
maintenance and care of machinery 
now in operation. Material presented 
dealt with such subjects as: design and 
construction of degreasers and alkali 
washers, metal cleaning in aircraft 
manufacturing plants, application and 
operation of metal washers, and clean- 
ing and finishing problems. 
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Reports Brisk Holiday Sales 

Bath Toys Distributors, Chi- 
cago, report heavy Christmas sales of 
their “Baby Bath” soaps, molded in the 
form of ducks, fish and turtles, for 
which several “5 and 10” chains and 
the larger mail order houses are the 
outlets. Philip B. Schoen, the proprie- 
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tor, who established the business two 
years ago, said his products are cus- 
tom made from his own designs. They 
retail at 10 cents per cake or three for 
25 cents. 
— 

New Soap OPA Section 

A separate section for the soap 
and glycerine industry under the Office 
of Price Administration has just been 
set up under the immediate supervi- 
sion of Edward Randa, formerly a 
chemist for Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Soap had previously been grouped in 
the Protective Coatings Section. It 
will continue under this general sec- 
tion, but will now have an independent 
organization of its own headed by 
Mr. Randa. The latter was employed 
as a chemist by Armour & Co. for a 
period of seventeen years on laboratory 
work, technical sales, and more re- 
cently in a supervisory capacity. Gus 
D. Goldberg will continue as super- 
visory chief of the Protective Coat- 


ings Section. 





McConologue to WPB from C-P-P 
W. A. McConologue, formerly 
of the Technical Service Division of the 
Industrial Department of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, joined 
the soap and glycerine division of the 
War Production Board on Dec. 1. Mr. 
McConologue, a graduate of Rutgers 
University, had been with C-P-P since 
1937, and was recently the company’s 
representative at meetings of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Corp., at which specifica- 
tions were prepared for the use of soap 
in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber. In 1933, following graduate 
studies at Rutgers, where for a time 
he served as an instructor in the Chem- 
istry Department, he joined Carman & 
Co., makers of laundry supplies, as a 
chemist. He was with Carman until 
1937, when he joined Colgate as a 
chemist. He worked up through the 
ranks to special work on production 
control and later devoted his effort to 


allocation of production. 





P&G Wins Poster Award 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, received second place honors in 
the 13th annual exhibition of outdoor 
art, held in Chicago during November, 
this recognition being given for their 
24-sheet poster, “I Feel Like a New 


Woman.” Entries in this annual mid- 
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like a nie woman!” 


western advertising classic represented 
the best in outdoor advertising art pro- 
duced during 1942. Judging was done 
on two points: effectiveness of the ad- 
vertising idea in relation to its mer- 
chandising and sales producing value; 
and execution of the idea. Prize- 


winning poster is pictured below. 
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Unbranded Soap Causes Row 


A controversy was precipitated 
recently with the revelation that the 
Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion through Federal Surplus Com- 
modities had asked for bids on soap, 
to be shipped to the Caribbean area, 
that was not to bear the manufac- 
turer’s name or trade mark. Instead, 
the “Victory” soap, as it is to be 
called, will show “AMA, Washington, 
D. C.,” as the distributor. The wrap- 
per is to carry a “Victory” label, with 
an eagle in color and the usual instruc- 
tions in Spanish. Although the soap 
was understood to be destined for the 
Caribbean area, reports indicate that 
Puerto Rico appears to be the sole 
recipient. 


Puerto Rico and Governor Rex- 
ford Tugwell have been and are now 
economic and political storm centers. 
Incidentally at the present time a 
Congressional investigation is taking 
place regarding conditions on the 
island. 


Originally, soapers had sub- 
mitted suggestions, at the behest of 
various governmental departments, as 
to the best method of using limited 
shipping space brought about by the 
war. Nothing was done about the 


plan submitted by the industry to 
parcel space out to various manufac- 
turers on a percentage basis. The next 
thing the industry heard was the news 
of the wire asking for bids on 1,700,- 
000 pounds of toilet soap. 

Reaction of soap makers to 
the leaving off of brand and maker 
names is one of violet opposition. Sev- 
eral refused to have anything to do 
with the bidding, and others sub- 
mitted only token bids on small quan- 
tities. The prevalent feeling was that 
since so much time, money and effort 
had been put into selling their brands 
that to suddenly stop using their 
brand or maker names would be most 
illogical. Besides, manufacturers could 
send out their trade-marked soap in 
a few days without the added ex- 
pense of new mats and color printing. 
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Wrisley Transportation Committee 

Employees of the Allen B. 
Wrisley Co., Chicago, have organized 
a transportation committee to care for 
their own transportation problems and 
work with ODT and OPA on tire and 
gasoline rationing. All applications for 
tire recapping or “B” gasoline ration- 
ing cards are handled by the commit- 
tee, which also arranges for car sharing. 





meeting this situation. 





Announcement 


LL publishers currently face the imperative necessity 
of reducing their paper consumption as the output 
of the paper mills continues to drop in the face of ex- 
panding demands of the war industries. It is up to the 
individual publisher to figure out the best means of 


We have three choices. We can operate on the editorial 
content by reducing the amount of editorial material or 
by reducing the legibility of the type. We can print on 
lighter weight paper and so materially reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of the publication. Or, we can eliminate com- 
plimentary circulation. We have decided on the latter 
course as best calculated to meet the new conditions. 

To meet this reduction in our paper supplies and to 
allow for a normal increase in paid circulation we have 
eliminated all complimentary distribution. This includes 
extra copies to advertisers and their agencies, occasional 
samples to subscription prospects, etc. In this way we 
can continue publishing SOAP & SANITARY CHEM- 
ICALS in its present form and will be able to supply 
copies for a normal number of new subscribers. 
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Barber Suppliers Meet 

Distributors of barber supplies 
and cosmetics in Illinois and adjoining 
states who gathered in Chicago, De- 
cember 2, for a “war problems” meet- 
ing of the Beauty & Barber Supply 
Institute, received a pessimistic report 
on the future of their business. Alloca- 
tion to war use of oils, fats, glycerine 
and other ingredients of their products, 
would, it was stated, leave them a con- 
siderably reduced output in 1943. 
While women will suffer more than 
men, the latter will feel the curtailment 
most in shampoos, certain soaps, after- 
shaving lotions and hair dressings, Jo- 
seph Byrne, secretary of the Institute, 
explained. He cited British experience 
where it was found desirable to relax 
restrictions on raw materials when it 
was realized that cosmetics and other 
beauty supplies were necessary to main- 
tain morale. “It is becoming more and 
more recognized,” Byrne said, “that 
beauty and barber shops must continue 
to function. Something will have to be 
done about the forthcoming shortages 
here. We are hoping that our govern- 
ment will follow the course adopted in 
England and liberalize the rules per- 
mitting the use of materials our indus- 
try needs to keep up the nation’s 
morale.” 

iaieuitiapialig 
Shulton Ad Campaign 

Shulton, Inc., New York, 
makers of Early American Old Spice 
toiletries, are currently giving pub- 
licity to their participation in produc- 
tion of war materials. Using the phrase 
“Toiletries and Tools for Victory” as 
the slogan, advertising insertions have 
appeared in 171 newspapers, asking the 
public’s patience if they have been un- 
able to secure Shulton toiletries, and 
promising to supply them in 1943 to 
“the utmost of their ability.” Shulton 
has converted part of its plant and 
machinery to the production of war 
materials, the remainder of the equip- 
ment turning out civilian toiletries. 
—-@ 
Dow Gets Double “E” 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., received two joint Army-Navy 
“E” awards at a simple ceremony on 
the steps of the Dow Administration 
Building, at Midland, on December 29. 
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Soapers Face New Curbs on 
Edible Oils, Glycerine Yields— 
Appoint Industry Committee 


HE soap industry faces a series 
ier new restrictions on its con- 
sumption of fats and oils, its rate of 
glycerine recovery, and its use of 
packaging materials and transporta- 
tion facilities, members of the Soap 
and Glycerine Industry Advisory 
Committee were told by WPB officials 
at a meeting in Washington early last 
month. Of prime importance to the 
industry is the recommendation that 
no edible fats or oils be permitted to 
be used in soap making. An industry 
sub-committee has been appointed to 
consider “the effect of the elimination 
of edible fats and oils on soap manu- 
facture.” Its personnel consists of C. 
J. Huff, Procter & Gamble, chairman; 
Dan Flick, Armour & Co.; R. H. 
Young, Davies-Young Soap Co.; and 
N. S. Dahl, John T. Stanley Co. 

A second committee will study 
further restrictions which might be 
incorporated in Order M-193, which 
establishes standards for glycerine re- 
covery. Increased lend-lease demands 
have made the glycerine situation more 
critical over recent weeks, it is re- 
ported, but there is apparently an 
unwillingness on the part of govern- 
ment officials to cut into stocks of 
edible oils to keep glycerine output at 
a high level. The current position is 
that while it might eventually be 
necessary to divert edible oils to glyce- 
rine manufacture to meet war needs, 
there is no intention to do so to meet 
civilian requirements. The industry 
sub-committee appointed to consider 
“how order M-193 should be amended 
to increase the recovery of glycerine” 
consists of Dan Flick, Armour & Co., 
chairman; N. S. Dahl, John T. Stan- 
ley Co.; and W. C. Hardesty, W. C. 
Hardesty Co. 

Elimination of all unnecessary 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished products is another topic 
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which is receiving special attention. A 
third sub-committee has been named 
to study and report at the next meet- 
ing of the industry advisory commit- 
tee on the elimination of needless 
cross hauling, and the practicality of 
shifting production away, as much as 
possible, from areas of labor and fuel 
shortages. This same committee has 
also been charged by the WPB with 
the study of “the practicality of elimi- 
nation of manufacture of liquid soap.” 
The WPB apparently seems to have 
some idea that eliminating shipment of 
soaps of high water content might 
make some appreciable contribution to 
relief of the transportation problem. 
The personnel of this committee is as 
follows: E. A. Moss—Swift & Co.— 
Chairman; A. R. Robson—Fels & Co.; 
R. R. Deupree—Procter & Gamble; 
F, A. Countway—Lever Bros.; R. H. 
Young—Davies-Young Soap Co.; and 





INDUSTRY MEETS JAN. 21 


A meeting which every mem- 
ber of the soap and glycerine 
industry has been invited to 
attend will be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 21. It will 
begin with a luncheon at 
12:00 Noon, and will be pre- 
sided over by R. R. Deupree, 
president of the Association 
of American Soap and Glyce- 
rine Producers. Among the 
speakers will be E. W. Wil- 
son, chief of the Soap and 
Glycerine Unit of WPB, and 
Gus Goldberg of the Soap 
and Glycerine Section of 
OPA. Those planning to at- 
tend are asked to advise the 
office of the soap association. 
An organization meeting of 
the Association’s Potash and 
Liquid Soap Division will be 
held the morning of the 2st. 
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E. H. Littlh—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. 

A fourth sub-committee is 
studying “possibilities of reducing the 
use of paper board for packaging” and 
the “possibility of the elimination of 
wax paper wrappers on soap.” The 
committee which will suggest recom- 
mendations for a proposed order con- 
sists of the following: E. H. Little— 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co.—chair- 
man; F. A. Countway—Lever Bros.; 
and E. B. Hurlburt—J. B. Williams 
Co. 

With these important ques- 
tions facing the industry, it is unfor- 
tunate that over recent weeks the 
operations of the Soap and Glycerine 
Unit of WPB have been upset by the 
imminent prospect of having control 
over the soap industry transferred 
from WPB to the newly created Food 
Administration. A jurisdictional con- 
troversy has arisen between the two 
government agencies in recent weeks, 
with strong sentiment in the new 
group favoring the idea that it should 
take away from the WPB control over 
a wide group of industries, including 
the soap industry, using inedible farm 
products. This dispute is due to be 
settled one way or another within a 
very short time, it is promised, and 
the present rather discouraging pros- 
pect seems to be for a shift of the 
soap industry to Food Administration 
control, with all the re-adjustments 
that will inevitably be necessary in 
the transfer and realignment of the 


administrative group. 





T.G.A. Discusses Self-Rationing 


Reaction of the industry to a 
plan for voluntary self-rationing based 
on replies received from questionnaires 
sent out by the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion was generally favorable, according 
to association secretary Stephen L. 
Mayham. However, it is a little early 
to foretell any action that may be 
taken as a result of the plan. Since 
any step in this direction by an or- 
ganization such as the T.G.A. would 
constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, no such action will 
be taken by the association directly. 
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Chicago Chemical Show 


HE second National Chemical Ex- 
po held recently in Chicago, 
included numerous exhibits featuring 
the progress chemical manufacturers 
have made in developing new materials 
and processes of interest to makers of 
soaps and sanitary chemicals. 

Armour & Co.’s display of 
““Neo-Fats” stressed the fact that this 
line of fatty acids, derived from frac- 
tionation of the oil from corn, cotton- 
seed, soybeans, linseed and other un- 
limited domestic sources, has vastly in- 
creased the available supply of soap 
making materials. A number of new 
fatty acids have been added to the series 
since ““Neo-Fats” were first announced, 
two years ago, E. W. Freundt, sales 
manager of Armour’s “Neo-Fat” divi- 
sion, stated. 

The Permutit Co., New York, 
made their first public presentation of 
recently developed acid - regenerated 
cation exchangers and suitable anion 
exchangers which have widened the 
field in which ion exchange materials 
may be used. F. I. L. Lawrence, in 
charge of market development for the 
new products, said application of ca- 
tion and anion exchangers has been 
demonstrated in some 11 fields, where 
wet processes are used, including the 
insecticide industry. Glycerine pro- 
ducers, Mr. Lawrence said, would be 
interested in use of the new ion ex- 
changers for removal of ash from the 
product, especially from their economic 
aspect, where the demineralization in- 
volves small quantities. New literature 
on the ion exchangers was distributed 
and demonstrations were also made at 
the booth of Permutit’s water soften- 
ing technique with the company’s new 
types of zeolite water softeners. 

The Koppers Co., Tar and 
Chemical division, Pittsburgh, made no 
display of actual products, but the 
brightly illuminated background of 
their booth emphasized how the com- 
pany has “Enlisted for Victory.” Of 
S$ of the more important products of 
coal carbonization, 26 are under WPB 


allocations or limitations, visitors 
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learned. Also prominent was a large 
photomural showing the new Koppers 
plant recently erected at Everett, Mass., 
for production of ammonium thyo- 
cyanate, essential ingredient in a well- 
known synthetic insecticide. Its pos- 
sible use to prevent rancidity of un- 
saturated fatty acids, utilized by soap 
makers, has also been investigated, he 
added, but no conclusions have yet 
been reached. In charge here was T. H. 
Bartholomew of the sales department 
and G. Thiessen of the technical staff. 

Atlas Powder Co.’s industrial 
chemicals department devoted their ex- 
hibit largely to presentation of Atlas 
“Spans” and “Tweens,” new surface ac- 
tive agents, recently developed, which 
make possible the use of water to bring 
about solutions and even application of 
important base materials. Because of 
their chemical structure, it was ex- 
plained, an almost unlimited number of 
modifications and combinations is pos- 
sible to meet special conditions. They 
may be used as emulsifiers and also as 
wetting agents and detergents. John 
Sweenhart, advertising manager, from 
Wilmington, and W. C. Griffin, of the 
industrial chemical research laboratory, 
were in charge. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, in their display of “New 
Chemicals At Work,” told of many 
significant applications of their new 
series of nitroparaffin compounds by a 
variety of consuming industries. Four 
nitroparafiins and 12 derivatives are 
available on a commercial scale, it was 
stated, and some of the derivatives are 
proving useful in various chemical syn- 
theses. One group was said to show 
great promise in the emulsification of 
oils, fats, waxes and resins, while the 
higher fatty acid soaps of another group 
are producing excellent automotive 
polishes. Noted in the exhibit of prod- 
ucts manufactured by customers of 
Commercial Solvents was a liquid dry 
cleaning detergent made by the Davies- 
Young Soap Co., of Dayon, O. C. B. 
Goodale, manager of Commercial Sol- 
vent’s technical service department, 
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supervised the work of a large staff of 
salesmen and demonstrators. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., provided a large display 
of their special waxes for war equip- 
ment, including waxes for sealing field 
ration cartons and shipping containers 
for foods and other military supplies. 
Also shown were metal polishes for uni- 
form buttons and insignia, rifle bore 
cleaners, polishes for metal air craft 
surfaces, etc. 

The Dicalite Co., Los Angeles 
and Chicago, provided a complete spec- 
imen display of all “Dicalite” prod- 
ucts, also specimens of many products 
using “Dicalite” as an ingredient or 
which have been clarified with “Dica- 
lite Filteraids.” E. T. Franklin, vice 
president in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice, demonstrated how “Dicalite” re- 
places critical materials. A 32-page 
booklet on “Modern Mineral Filters” 
was distributed. 

The Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers, with the 
cooperation of Miner Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, arranged an exhibit picturing 
how “Glycerine Goes To War.” No 
active promotion of glycerine was at- 
tempted but, as a reminder of the 
product’s past industrial conquests, a 
second display was provided, ranging 
from soaps to cigarettes and tooth 
pastes, which utilize this by-product of 
the soap kettles. Dr. Georgia Leffing- 
well, editor of the Association’s pub- 
lications, was on hand from New York 
and assisting her in the receiving line 
were representatives from Chicago of- 
fices of Procter & Gamble Co., Armour 
Soap Works, Lever Bros. Co., Swift & 
Co., and the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. 

“Wanted For Victory — The 
Chemicals America Wastes” was the 
theme of another large exhibit spon- 
sored by the War Production Board’s 
Industrial Salvage division, which sug- 
gested ways for cooperating with the 
war effort in reclamation of wasted 
solvents and other chemical trade 
wastes. 

The American Chemical Society 
provided a dramatic display of “Al- 
ternates and Substitutes,” testifying to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
American industry in finding materials 
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t is an intangible quality in free men that 

makes a Corregidor...a Wake Island... 

that keeps the people of Malta still smiling and “thumbs 

up” on a decimated isle . . . that sends a Chinese strip- 

ling to harass a far better equipped foe . . . or that 

makes the guerrilla bands in the steep recesses of the 

Jugoslavian mountains and the unyielding defenders of 
Stalingrad—the terror of the Wehrmacht. 


Morale makes for victory, and our industry has a recog- 
nized responsibility in the effort. In this war, women play 
a more important role than ever before, and Britain for 
one, has become keenly aware of the value of cosmetics. 
3, We must not stay production. When prize for- 

mulae are affected by shortages and priorities, 

we are charged with the finding of suitable 
~ substitutes . . . acceptable alternatives. 


FOR VICTORY BUY JU. S. 





Many manufacturers, turning to us, as experts in the field of 
synthetics for more than a quarter of a century, have been 
able, through us, to secure reproductions of unavailable 
or price-prohibitive ingredients. Accurate . . . Available, 
Florasynthetics are not secondary replacements, but have 
long been recognized as primary essentials in the successful 


manufacture of perfume, lotions and other toiletries. 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


1533 OLMSTEAD AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO «+ DALLAS « DENVER + LOS ANGELES 

NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO ®* SEATTLE 

Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver * Winnipeg 
Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A. ~~ Mexico City 


WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 











Metso Granular (Na2SiO3-5H20), 
original sodium metasilicate, white, 
granular, free-flowing product. 


Metso Fines, sodium metasilicate. 
Same as Granular in composition. Fine- 
ly powdered for special compounds. 


Metso Anhydrous (Na2SiO3), sodium 
metasilicate, without water of crystal- 
lization. 

Metso 99 (Na3HSiO4+ 5H20), sodium 
sesquisilicate. White Granular and 
free-flowing. 

GC (Na20-2SiO2), powdered sodium 
silicate. Hydrated, alkaline, rapidly 
soluble. 

G (Na2O0+3.22SiO2), hydrated powder- 
ed sodium silicate, rapidly soluble. 


A 


Improve Your Product & Profit 





The popularity of PQ Silicated cleansers and compounds grows 
and grows. The principal difference between PQ Silicates and 
other alkalis is properly balanced soluble silica content which 
contributes these five big advantages to your private brands: 


. Restrains corrosive action 

. Effectively buffers to sustain cleaning power 

. Rinses freely 

. Prevents dirt from redepositing on clean surfaces 
. Priced economically as basic chemical 
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PQ Soluble Silicates are easy to work with, mix well with soaps, 
other alkalis, sequestering and wetting agents. Send now for 
descriptive bulletins, for samples, for prices. All grades are 
available for prompt deliveries. 


@@)_ PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


SILICATES OF SODA 


125 S. THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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and means for carrying on operations 
despite shortages and restrictions of 
customary supplies. 

Two products of McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore,—‘“Bee Brand” insect 
spray and Red Pea Aphid powder— 
were shown to illustrate the use of 
“Thanite” 


ethrum and D H S§ activator as an ex- 


as a replacement for pyr- 


tender for pyrethrum base sprays. 

Hercules Powder Co.’s cellulose 
acetate extruded plastic tubing was ex- 
emplified with a dental cream tube now 
employed by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., as a substitute for collapsible tin 
tubes. American Can Co. was also rep- 
resented with samples of their newly 
developed fiber cans, now substituting 
for tin in many applications. 

One exhibit which attracted 
universal attention was a 7-foot high 
electron microscope in the booth of 
RCA Laboratories, Princeton, N. J. 
Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, associate 
director, addressed a conference of the 
Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society, held during the ex- 
position. Reporting on some achieve- 
ments of this new tool of the research 
scientist, Dr. Zworykin told how its 
magic eye had revealed why two lots 
of a certain insecticide differed so great- 
ly in their effectiveness. Lead arsenate 
was used in both, he said, and under 
the microscope the one which had 
proven to be an excellent insecticide 
of great covering power was shown to 
be composed of particles in the form 
of small, extremely thin plates. The 
other, less effective material consisted 
of relatively thick granular particles. 

The Chicago Chemical Exposi- 
tion was sponsored by the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Victor Conquest, director of re- 
search for Armour & Co., was chair- 
man of the general exposition com- 
mittee. 


J. A. Crowley Dies 

John A. Crowley, regional su- 
pervisor and Chicago district manager 
for the J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., died in a Chicago hos- 
pital December 2, following a brief 
illness. He was 49 years old and is 
survived by his widow, five sisters and 
two brothers. 
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Tighten Glycerin Control 

Control over glycerin was 
tightened to limit deliveries without 
specific WPB authorization to 1,150 
pounds per month, by terms of Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-58, as amended 
by the WPB, December’ 11. The pre- 
vious order exempted from direct WPB 
allocation control any shipment by a 
producer of 10,000 pounds or less per 
month. With glycerin supplies grow- 
ing constantly tighter, the amount 
which may be delivered under this ex- 
emption is now reduced to 1,150 
pounds. 

An exemption has been granted 
in the case of deliveries of between 50 
and 1,150 pounds per month when 
glycerin is to be used by a hospital, 
clinic, laboratory of similar institution, 
or is used by pharmacists in compound- 
ing prescriptions, or for the manufac- 
ture of other medicinal preparations. 
Use by manufacturers under this ex- 
emption is, however, limited to 100 per 
cent of the amount used in the base 
period. All other users of glycerin 
under this 1,150 pound exemption and 
for which specific authorization to 
accept delivery is not required, are 
limited to 70 per cent of the amount 
used in the base period. Consumers of 
from 50 to 1,150 pounds of glycerin 
per month must certify to producers 
or distributors that they are comply- 
ing with the terms of this order. No 
restrictions apply to acceptance of 50 
pounds per month or less. The order 


prohibits the use of glycerin in anti- 
freeze mixtures. 

A revised form PD-363A is to 
be filed by suppliers under the new 
order. Form PD-600 is to be filed by 
consumers of over 1,150 pounds per 
month. It is most important, accord- 
ing to the WPB, that these forms be 
filed by the 15th of the month pre- 
ceding the one in which delivery is 
sought. Holders of inventories of glyc- 
erin of over 1,150 pounds must file 
form PD-600 by the 15th of the month 
whether or not new allocations are 
sought. 

. 
C-P-P Votes Employe Bonus 

All office and factory employees 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet in the em- 
ploy of the company December 1, who 
are not on a regular commission or 
bonus plan and who worked the equi- 
valent of 12 months during the 18 
months immediately preceding Decem- 
ber 1, will receive a bonus in the form 
of a week’s pay, by vote of the direc- 
tors, it was announced recently. In 
making the announcement, E. H. 
Little, president of C-P-P, said the 
bonus would also apply to all employes 
in the armed services. 

Sahenich 
Bims of N. Y. Dine Jan. 21 

The annual Goodfellowship din- 
ner of the BIMS of New York, will be 
held the evening of Thursday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1943, at the Hotel Lafayette, 
University Place and Ninth Street. 














CREDIT TO MARK CROSS 


In our article “Soaps for Glove Clean- 
ing” in the October issue of Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals, the glove drawing 
reproduced above was used without due 
credit to Mark Cross, New York spe- 
cialty shop. We make this belated ac- 
knowledgment to Mark Cross and to 
their advertising agents, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, for use of their art work. 
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ODOR MASKS 
for TECHNICAL PRODUCTS... 





applied- 
“blanketing” 


plastics, solvents, and many others. 


adaptability: 


NEUTROLEUM is a general purpose de- 
odorant which completely and permanently 
deodorizes a great variety of technical mix- 
tures, including insecticides based upon 
petroleum distillates. Its use permits reduction 
of from 40 to 70% of the perfume subse- 
quently used for aromatization. 


NEUTROLEUM is extremely economical. 
It is available in two types—NEUTROLEUM 
ALPHA for use when no additional aromatics 
are employed, and NEUTROLEUM GAMMA 
for neutralizing odors without perceptibly 
imparting an aromatic character. One pound 
of NEUTROLEUM ALPHA effectively de- 
odorizes 1000 pounds of floor wax; two 
pounds of NEUTROLEUM ALPHA or 
GAMMA are sufficient to deodorize 8000 gal- 
lons of cleaner’s naphtha or petroleum dis- 
tillate. Kerosene for fly sprays may be 
deodorized at the rate of one ounce per 50 
gallons. 


For insecticides based upon Thanite or 





A 
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the odors that characterize certain technical products. 


principle is reaching into more and more fields . . . 


veloped the following specialties, outstanding for their effectiveness, 


w 


- it’s an accepted practice—and a highly profitable one when properly 


to use scientifically compounded aromatics as a means of counteracting or 


The use of this 


in such every-day products as 


liquid insecticides, sprays of various types, polishes, waxes, glues, petroleum distillates, 
In studying the masking problems of hundreds of 


different products and providing deodorants specifically suited to each, we have de- 


economy and 


Lethane, we have perfected the following 
inexpensive, yet highly efficient deodorants: 


THANITE DEODORANT No. 14155 
will neutralize the odor of Thanite without 
imparting a definite perfume note. It may be 
used at the rate of 1/10 of 1% per unit 
quantity of the finished spray. 


THANITE DEODORANT Nos. 14153 


and 14154 will impart a pleasant scent to 
the spray as well as neutralize the odorous 
Thanite when used in same proportions as 
above. 

DEODORANT No. 13454 is an even more 
economical product than the foregoing. Less 
than 1/10 of 1% produces a practically 
neutral spray. 


DEODORANT P-36 is offered especially 
for sprays based upon Lethane 384 Special. 
It gives excellent results when used at the 
rate of 1 to 114 ounces per gallon of undiluted 
Lethane. 


| 


. , yy . ° , . 
Write us on your letterhead for samples and full instructions for the use of 
any of the above odor masking specialties. 
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Announce New 
Restrictions on 
Metal Containers 


‘OAP, soap products and sanitary 
S products are no longer permitted 
to be packed in tin or terneplate cans 
and only eight classes of soap or sani- 
tary products can even be packed in 
blackplate cans, as a result of changed 
restrictions in the latest draft of Con- 
tainer Conservation Order M-81. Of 
the eight classes of products, only two, 
paste soap and grain fumigant can be 
packed in cans after June 30, 1943. 
Thus, the latest and most drastic con- 
tainer order, in one stroke removes one 
of the most commonly used methods of 
packing for all but a few products in 
the soap and allied fields. Responsible 
for this piece of container surgery is 
amended Conservation Order M-81, 
published December 9. Broadly, it sets 
up three lists of products that may 
still be packed in metal; gives the 
amount of pack (metal area) per- 
mitted; the type of metal that can be 
used and specifies can sizes. There are 
two food product lists, the third deals 
with “non-food” products. Only prod- 
ucts found on one of these three lists 
(schedules) may still be packed in 
metal cans. 

Restrictions upon manufacture, 
sale or delivery include: the use of a 
“purchaser’s certificate”; no bails, ears 
or handles on any cans smaller than five 
gallons. Exceptions to the restrictions 
permit use, purchase and delivery of 
cans for packing any product which 
is not to be sold; fiber or paper bodied 
cans with ends made of waste; for 
packing any food product for human 
consumption, and antiseptic or me- 
dicinal powders; cans completed before 
December 9, 1942, where they are not 
used for products listed, and shall not 
apply to open top sanitary cans; for 
products for Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Marine Corps, or War 
Shipping Administration of the U. S.; 


notwithstanding specified can sizes in 
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SCHEDULE III—NON-FOOD CANS 


(1) Packing quotas specified in this Schedule III indicate permitted packs 
of the respective products listed, for all purposes except for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Maritime Commission, War Shipping Administration of the 
United States, or for any agency of the United States purchasing for a foreign 
country, pursuant to the Act of March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act to Promote 
the Defense of the United States” (Lend-Lease Act). While restrictions per- 
taining to can sizes and can materials are applicable to such cans, cans used 
for packing the respective products listed shall be in addition to the specified 
quotas, when delivered pursuant to a letter of intent approved by, or a con- 
tract or purchase order negotiated with or for, any of the foregoing agencies. 
The word “none” indicates that no cans shall be used for packing the ap- 
plicable product except for the above-mentioned agencies. When determining 
a quota for packing a product listed in this Schedule III, cans packed during 
the base period (1942) for the above-mentioned agencies shall be excluded. 

(2) Whenever blackplate is specified for making the body or ends of a can 
for packing a product listed in this Schedule III, Special Coated Manufac- 
turers’ Terneplate, may be substituted for making any part or fitting of the 
can which is required to be soldered. 

(3) No compound containing crude rubber, latex, or synthetic rubber as 
defined in Order M-15-b, shall be used in the manufacture of cans for packing 
any product listed in this Schedule IIL 


Packing 
Product quota 


1. Abrasives, and grinding 
and buffing compounds. 


Can materials 


Can sizes Body Ends 


Not to be packed dry.....100% 1942..Any size ..Blackplate ..Blackplate 
2. Acid nitro - hydrochloric 
(outer container) ........100% 1942..1 lb. ....... Blackplate ..Blackplate 


3. Bee feeder cans, friction 
top, for use in shipping 
A yee 6s vada cian 100% 1942..2-2%-3 ....0.50 tin ......CTB 


4. Benzol, naphtha, toluene, 


and xylene. ..’. .-100% 1942..1 gal. ..... SCMT ..Blackplate 
5. Blood plasma ..Unlimited .Any size ..0.50 tin ...... CTB 
6. Calcium carbide . ..100% 1942..2 lb.-10 lb.. .Blackplate ..Blackplate 
7. Calcium cyanide .........100% 1942..1 lb.-2% lb..SCMT....... Blackplate 
8. Calcium hypochlorite, 
NUE: igliiva auc teckine 100% 1942..3% lb-5 lb. SCMT....... Blackplate 
9. Carbon bisulfide .... nc Me T  8 B ccccivei SCMT .......Blackplate 
10. Cements and dressings, 
limited to belting, furnace, 
linoleum, pipe joint, and 
radiator. Not to be packed 
GS ono cuciskewdutctnnabed 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal... Blackplate ..Blackplate 
11. Cements, rubber, solvent 
OU Te. 05 00 nkes cacdexes 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal...Blackplate ..Blackplate 
12. Chlorpicrin, Bromacetone, 
Monochloroacetone, and 
acrolein. 300% IOGR...3 BA .ccccel SCMT. -Blackplate 
13. Chloroform and ether.....100% 1942..Any size ...1.25 tin . 1.25 tin 
14. Chromic acid (outer con- 
RR epee ee 100% 1942..1 lb. . .Blackplate ..Blackplate 
15. Fire extinguisher fluid, 
limited to chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon type. .......... 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal.. SCMT....... SCMT 
16. Gasket assembling com- 
eee er 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal...Blackplate ..Blackplate 
17. Glues and adhesives, 
SN Gacwsans bakes tesesn 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal.. SCMT .. .. SCMT 
18. Grain fumigant, liquid....100% 1942..1 gal.-5 gal. SCMT.......SCMT 
19. Graphite, with liquid con- 
SI. acts a wenannewnescens 100% 1942..1 qt.-1 gal... Blackplate ..Blackplate 
20. Greases, lubricating. ..... 100% 1942..10 lb-25 lb..Blackplate ..Blackplate 
21. Inks, printing, duplicating 
and lithographing. Slip 
cover style cans of sizes 50% 1942..8 oz.-12 oz.Blackplate ..Blackplate 
based upon cans which 1 Ib.-2 Ib., 
hold the indicated weights 5 lb.-10 Ib., 
OS 5.6 ccccceccciceess 25 1b.-50 
22. Lye, and drain cleaners. 
Until June 30, 1943....... 50% 1942..13 oz. ...... Blackplate ..Blackplate 
23. Toilet bow] cleaners. Until 
SO Ey Sn = has deeesaee 50% 1942..10 oz. ...... Blackplate ..Blackplate 
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DOW CAUSTIC SODA 


Soap is one of the essential commodities 
that must be handled by the military 
supply lines. It is indispensable for keep- 
ing our armed forces healthy and in top- 
notch fighting condition. 

Abundant quantities of soap, for service 
on land and sea, are being produced 
with the help of Caustic Soda. This 
important we ee chemical, of which 


Dow is a major supplier, serves the soap 
industry as a saponifier, a process mate- 
rial and a refining agent. 

Dow has production facilities strategi- 
cally located to serve this and other vital 
industries. Thus availability— plus 
quality and uniformity—make Dow a 
preferred source of supply. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City » Ohieago + St. Louis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Amgeles + Seattle 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 

















the order, cans manufactured before 
December 9, can be used, subject to 
quota restrictions. 

Soap, soap products and sani- 
tary products are listed in Schedule III 
under the following conditions. Lye 
and drain cleaners can be packed in 
cans until June 30, 1943. The pack- 
ing quota is 50 per cent of 1942. One 
can size, 13-0z. is permitted. Black- 
plate body and ends are specified. 
Toilet bowl cleaners can be canned 
until June 30, 1943. The permitted 
pack is 50 per cent of 1942 quota, in 
a 10-0z. blackplate can. Shoe polish, 
leather dressing and saddle soap are 
permitted use of cans until March 31, 
1943. The packing quota is drastically 
cut to 25 per cent of 1942. Blackplate 
cans in any size are permitted. Paste 
soap with a packing quota of 100 per 
cent of 1942 is to be put up in a can 
size of three pounds. Blackplate body 
and ends are specified. Grain fumigant, 
which is allowed 100 per cent of 1942 
packing quota is permitted to be packed 
in can sizes of one and five gallons 
made from SCMT (Special Coated 
Manufacturers Terneplate). 
plaints 
Emery L. Ford Dies 

Emery Leyden Ford, 66, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Alkali Co., De- 
troit, died there, December 20, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was the grand- 
son of the founder of Michigan Alkali, 
Captain John B. Ford. Following his 
graduation from Princeton in 1896, 
Mr. Ford went to work in the alkali 
which his had 


founded. He served the firm succes- 


plant, grandfather 
sively as chemist, purchasing agent, 
secretary-treasurer and vice-president 
before becoming president in 1939. At 
his death, he also was president of the 
J. B. Ford Company, a subsidiary of 
the alkali firm and the Huron Portland 
Cement Company. Surviving are a son, 


Emery Moran Ford, a_ grandson, 
Thomas Evans Ford, and three sisters. 
———— | 


Urge Wider Fatty Acid Use 

In order to further reduce con- 
sumption of fats and oils from which 
glycerine can be obtained, the Petro- 
leum Administration for War, recom- 
mended December 4, that all manufac- 


turers of lubricating greases reduce 
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24. Nicotine sulphate. . 
25. Nitric acid, fuming (outer 


Oil or oleoresinous, ready 
mixed, semi-paste, includ- 
ing but not limited to 
white lead in oil and 
Se 
Pigmented lacquers. 


30. Phosphorus . . 100% 


31. Shoe polish, leather dress- 
ing, and saddle soap. Until 
March 31, 1943.. 25 % 

32. Soap, paste. 


33. Sodium 
metals. 


and potassium 


(outer 
.--- 100% 


35. Soldering pastes and 
boiler sealing compounds.. 100% 


34. Sodium peroxide 
container). 


36. Dangerous chemicals, for 
shipment by Express, 
when a metal can is re- 
quired by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Regu- 
lations and no alternate 
package is permitted...... 100% 





paben 100% 1942..5 


container). .... ..----100% 1942.. 
26. Oils, essential, distilled or 

cold pressed. ..100% 1942.. 
27. Oils, transformer. 100% 1942. 
28. Paints, copper bottom or 

antifouling. . .100% 1942. 
29. Paints: — 


Until February 15, 1943, blackplate ends for 1 
gal. fiber-bodied cans. 
to February 15, 1943, a person may use a num- 
ber of 1 gal. fiber bodied cans sufficient to 
pack 10 per cent of the volume (gallonage) of 
the paints listed in this Item 29, which he 
packed in all sized cans during the calendar 
year of 1942. 


1942..1 Ib. 


1942. 
1942.. 


1942.. 
1942. 


1942. 


1942.. 


. aes > ae ll ee 
| ae Blackplate Blackplate 
cf ee flee 
-5 gal. . . .0.50 tin .......0.50 tin 
.1 gal. -s ) eee SF 


From January 1, 1943 


.. SCMT . 


.. .SCMT 


. Any 
3 lb. 


size ..Blackplate 
....Blackplate 


.. Blackplate 
..Blackplate 


1 lb. . SCMT . ..Blackplate 


~l of -Blackplate ..Blackplate 


.Any size ..Blackplate ..Blackplate 


Any size ..Blackplate ..Blackplate 








their use of fatty oils commencing 
January 1, 1943. To effect this cut, 
not less than 50 per cent is to be fatty 
acids. Heavy duty, high temperature, 
Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease greases 
have been excepted from this recom- 


mendation. 
a 


C. Fischbeck Breaks Ankle 
Charles Fischbeck, vice-presi- 





dent of P. R. Dreyer Inc., essential oil 
house, New York, is recovering from a 
broken bone in his right ankle which 
he suffered recently as the result of an 
accident stepping off a ferry boat in 
New York. 
ye 
Shulton Holds Xmas Party 
The fifth 
party of Shulton, Inc., was held Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 19, on the 
Belvedere Roof of the Hotel Astor, 
New York. More than 800 executives 
and employes of the company attended 
An address of welcome 


annual Christmas 


the luncheon. 
was given by George Schultz, vice- 
president, in the absence of his father, 
William L. Schultz, president, who was 


in Florida. 
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Two More 20 Yrs. at MM&R 
A dinner 
Maryanne James and Mark Stanley 


in honor of Miss 


Barker on the occasion of their entry 
into the Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 
20-Year Club, was held December 2, 
at the Hotel Warwick, New York. 
Miss James is assistant to the treasurer, 
Mr. Barker, metropolitan New York 
sales manager. Nine active members of 
the 20-Year Club and one retired mem- 
ber, Edgar A. Lessels (1898-1934) 
were at the head table. William F. 
Fischer, MM&R’s general sales man- 
ager and oldest active employe in term 
of service, was toastmaster. Percy C. 
and Henry J. 


Becker, senior sales representative, both 


Magnus, president, 
20-year men, addressed the group. 
Arthur Downey and George Bieber, 
two other 20-year members, conducted 
the induction of the new members. 


Le ee 


Essential Oil Men Meet 

The election of new officers of 
the Essential Oil Association of the 
United States took place at the annual 
meeting, Friday evening, January 8, at 
the Hotel Warwick, New York. 
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U. S. SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 123820 


HAT familiar phrase “Protected by Crown” 
takes on a new meaning! 


For Crown has furnished and is supplying millions 
of canisters to hold the filter elements of gas masks 
for military, naval and civilian use. 

**Protected by Crown” never meant more than it does 
in this case...a grim thing to think about... but an 
important part of the big wartime job that the Crown 
Can organization is doing! 

Crown engineers designed and built much of the spe- 
cial machinery required to make these canisters... 
and brought to that task the skill and experience 
acquired in the production of Crown Cans for more 
ordinary . .. and more peaceful purposes. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Fungicide Award to Alba 
Alba Pharmaceutical Co., New 
York, was awarded the contract for a 





portion of 1000 gallons‘ (water solu- 
tion) general and fungicide disinfectant 
at $5.27 in a recent opening of the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York. 








Low Scouring Compound Bid 

In a recent opening by the New 
York Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, for miscellaneous supplies, Chem- 
ical Manufacturing and Distributing 
Co., Easton, Pa., was awarded the con- 
tract for 25,000 pounds of scouring 


compound at 2.88c. 





© ame 


Low N. Y. Navy Bids 

The following low bids were 
submitted in recent openings by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, for miscellaneous supplies: 
Swift & Co., on an unspecified quantity 
of granular soap, $8.91 cwt.; Gold Par 
Products Co., New York, 5.125¢ a 
pound for starch and Washine National 
Sands, L. I. City, N. Y., 
of sodium silico fluoride, $20.44; Con- 
ray Products Co., New York, 6.4c and 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
New York, 13.184c on 176,440 pounds 


of grit and toilet soap. 


375 pounds 


. 


Announce A.M.A. Awards 


The following awards were 








made on recent openings by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., for miscellaneous 
supplies. John T. Stanley, New York, 
blue mottled soap, 275,000 pounds at 
6.15c; John T. Stanley, New York, 
blue streaked soap, 600,000 pounds at 
6.15c; Tennessee Soap Co., Memphis, 
800,000 pounds of blue streaked at 
§.15c; Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., Cincinnati, 250,000 pounds of 
blue streaked at 6.1c; Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
1,550,000 pounds blue streaked at 
6.18c; Miller Soap Products, Los An- 
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AWARDS 


geles, California, 100,000 pounds blue 


streaked at 6.32c; Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 50,000 
pounds of scouring cleanser at 3.53c 
and 150,000 pounds at 3.47c; Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
320,000 pounds of toilet soap at 
11.69c; Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, 150,000 pounds of starch 
at 5.3125c, and 700,000 pounds at 
2.79c and 50,000 pounds at 5.6c. 
ne 

Low Soap Dispenser Bids 

In a recent opening by the 
Navy Department Bureau of Supplies 
& Accounts, Washington, D. C., for 
miscellaneous supplies, Bobrick Manu- 
facturing Corp., Los Angeles, sub- 
mitted the low bid of $1.25 on four 
items of liquid soap dispensers. 

—— + 

Watkins Gets Supply Award 

J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, 
Minnesota, submitted the low bid of 
22c for 1,800 cakes of shaving soap, 
which bid was accepted, in a recent 
opening of the District Government 
Supply, Washington, D. C. 

en 

Solvay Low on Washing Soda 

In a recent opening by the De- 
partment of Commerce Division of 
Purchases, Washington, D. C., for mis- 
cellaneous supplies, Solvay Sales Corp. 
1,414,000 
pounds of washing soda crystals in 280 


received the award for 
pound barrels with a low bid of 1.5 1c. 
+ 
Low Navy Bids 
Low bids of 2.5c were sub- 
mitted in a recent opening by the New 
York Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, by Keppler Brothers, New York, 
for 13,000 pounds cleansing powder 
(type C). 
nanny 
C-P-P Low on Navy Soap 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., 
Kirkman & Son Division, Brooklyn, 
New York, submitted the low bid of 
§.69c on 1,411,500 pounds of laundry 
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soap in 12 ounce bars in a recent open- 
ing by the N. Y. Navy Purchasing 
Office, New York, for miscellaneous 
supplies. 
ae 4 

Lever Gets A.M.A. Award 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration recently awarded Lever 
Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., a contract 
for 1,120,000 pounds of toilet soap at 


14c a pound. 
~~ 





Unity Gets Dispenser Award 

Unity Sanitary Supply Co., 
New York, received the recent award 
of the Philadelphia office of the Marine 
Corps for soap dispensers with a bid 


of $3. 
mits 





Dishwashing Compound Awards 

A series of awards for dishwash- 
ing compound in a recent opening of 
the Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. went to J. B. Ford Sales 
Co., Wyandotte, Michigan and Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ons @ essences 


Navy Floor Compound Award 

Sanitary Floor Compound Co., 
Paterson, N. J., was awarded the con- 
tract for 800,000 pounds of sweeping 
compound in a recent opening by the 
U. S. Navy Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for delivery to the New 
York Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 

a 

Liquid Soap Bids 

Among the low bids submitted 
in a recent opening by the New York 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, 
for 9,400 gallons of liquid soap, Cole 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., 
entered a bid of 99c a gallon; Crystal 
Soap & Chemical Co. bid 7.22c a pound 
on 49,000 pounds; and Harley Soap 
Co., Philadelphia, bid 8.3c a pound 
with an alternate bid of 7.6c. 
+ 


Detroit Rex Moves L.A. Office 


Detroit Rex Products, metal 








cleaning manufacturers, have moved 
their Los Angeles office to new and 
larger quarters at 1506 Santa Fe Ave. 
S. B. Crooks, became manager of the 
Pacific Coast area, January 1, 1943. 
He was former Mid-Western manager 
with offices in Chicago. 
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FIXORESINS by Schimmel 














FIXORESINS are light... {]zsrsissaz->'™}} 


oe ~~" been ey — 
FIXORESINS are stable.. ext 


the presence of alkalis. 


an almost everlasting quality. 


FIXORESINS are effective [i seers 


even for the most inexpensive 


FIXORESINS are economical) = aioe} 


a perfume. 


FIXORESINS have been developed for every type of soap perfume including: 











Bitter Almond Jasmine Pine 
Carnation Lavender Rose 
Citrus Lily of the Valley Sandalwood, I. E. 
Eau de Cologne Neroli Vetiver 
Gardenia Orange Flower Violet 
Hyacinth Patchouly Ylang-Ylang 
. Chicago 
SCHIMMEL & CO., INC. Coctnnaal 
Los Angeles 
601 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. St. Louis 
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TRADEMARKS 





The following trade - marks 
were published in the December issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 
notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks 

No. 5—This in block letters 
and numeral to describe a toilet soap. 
Filed by Chanel, Inc., New York, Sep- 
tember 29, 1942. 
1941. 

Goop Bye ATHLETE Foot— 


Claims use since 


This in block letters on a circular de- 
sign for an ointment used in the treat- 
ment of athlete’s foot. Filed by Elmer 
W. Lawson and Charles Monrow, Tur- 
lock, Calif., April 1, 1942. Claims use 
since January 25, 1942. 

Hanpb-SavER—In block letters 
for a cream for application to the 
hands. Filed by Vanguard Sales Corp., 
New York, September 2, 1942. Claims 
use since July 10, 1942. 

NypDENTA—This in bold let- 
ters to describe a toothpaste. Filed by 
Nyal Co., Detroit, September 21, 1942. 
Claims use since November 9, 1926. 

Nyseptot—This in bold block 
letters for antiseptic mouth wash. Filed 
September 21, 1942, by Nyal Co., De- 
troit. Claims use since March 10, 1931. 

Vixinc—This in fanciful let- 
tering to describe pine disinfectants, 
insecticides, deodorant blocks, and pipe 
and bowl cleaners. Filed by S. W. 
Schwank Corp., Baltimore, September 
25, 1942. Claims use since January 1, 
1940. 

No-Excuse—This in block let- 
ters for spray deodorants. Filed by 
Clyde Rowell, doing business as Rex- 
clif Products Co., Portland, Ore., Sep- 
tember 26, 1942. Claims use since 
September 7, 1942. 
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NiaLk—This in open lettering 
for caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
paradichlorobenzene, insecticides and 
deodorants. Filed by Niagara Alkali 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 7, 
1942. Claims use since September 11, 
1942. 

Jeer—tThis in bold letters for 
lipstick, cream, rouge and nail polish. 
Filed by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., October 14, 1942. 
Claims use since May 28, 1942. 

Mac—This in thunderbolt let- 
tering on a gray background over a 
horseshoe across which is written 
“whitens wash” to describe a general 
purpose cleaner. Filed by Lavo Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, October 
21, 1941. Claims use since June 15, 
1935. 

ApeM-Aip—This in bold block 
letters for shampoo preparation. Filed 
by Apem Corp., Little Rock, Ark., 
December 16, 1941. Claims use since 
October 25, 1941. 

AMAzIA—This in reverse script 
letters on a black background for hair 
rinsing solutions. Filed by Amazia 
Products, Buffalo, New York, October 
2, 1942. Claims use since September 
28, 1942. 

VaNtTRoL—This in stencil let- 
tering for metal degreasing and metal 
washing compounds. Filed October 22, 
1942 by Van Straaten Chemical Co., 
Chicago. Claims use since January 9, 
1941. 

Gutco—This in open letters 
for automobile, furniture, etc., polisher 
and cleanser. Filed by Gulco Chemical 
Co., Gulfport, Miss., October 13, 1941. 
Claims use since July, 1941. 

MiracLEAN—This in block let- 
ters for furniture and woodwork pol- 
ish. Filed by Payson Marsh, Inglewood, 
Calif., September 25, 1942. Claims use 
since August 1, 1942. 

Vistpot — This in bold block 
letters in quotation marks for a mix- 
ture of chemicals for cleaning opera- 
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tions containing an indicator that 
changes color when the cleaning po- 
tency is impaired. Filed by Special 
Chemicals Corp., New York, June 24, 
1942. Claims use since May, 1935. 

Rusy Brire—This in reverse 
letter on black backgrounds that par- 
tially join over a sparkling circle te 
describe a mixture of chemicals and 
abrasives used in cleaning and polish- 
ing of precious and other metals. Filed 
by Special Chemicals Corp., New York. 
June 24, 1942. Claims use since Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

JOHNSON’s WaxED FLOOR 
CLEANER—This in three lines the cen- 
ter one showing a hand at the com- 
pletion of a rubbing stroke in which 
the words “Waxed Floor” appear for a 
cleaner for removing old wax and wax 
emulsions from floors and other sur- 
faces. Filed by S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, Wis., July 2, 1942. Claims use 
since March 11, 1940. 

Spa—This as part of a fanciful 
design for insecticides. Filed by H. 
W. Baldwin, doing business as Baldwin 
Laboratories, Saegertown, Pa., Septem- 
ber 25, 1942. Claims use since Janu- 
ary 5, 1942. 

Prox — This in large, bold, 
block letters for a solution for use as 
a cleanser, disinfectant, bleach and 
deodorant. Filed by Proxite Products 
Co., Brooklyn, October 16, 1942. 
Claims use since March, 1937. 


@ eseene= 


Trade Marks Granted 

398,605. Wax for floors, lino- 
leum, woodwork, furniture, etc. Filed 
by Harold L. Schafer, doing business 
as Gold Seal Wax Co., Bismarck, North 
Dakota, May 1, 1942. Serial No. 452,- 
734. Published September 1, 1942. 
Class 16. 

398,755. Deodorant. Filed by 
Irresistible, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
April 26, 1940. Serial No. 431,256. 
Published September 15, 1942. Class 6. 

398,777. Floor wax. Filed by 
Johnson Chemical Co., Brooklyn, 
March 4, 1942. Serial No. 451,397. 
Published September 8, 1942. Class 16. 

398,786. Bluing and prepara- 
tion for opening drains and cleaning 
sinks. Filed by Plee-zing, Inc., Chi- 
cago, May 23, 1942. Serial No. 453,- 
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ANTOINE CHIRIS 


Antoine Chiris was established in France in 1768 and all through these 


years pioneered in the development of its long-known worldwide or- 


ganizations. The American branch was established in New York in 1899. 


CHIRIS 
is prominent in 
PERFUME BASES 
AROMATIC MATERIALS 
for 


PERFUMES - COSMETICS +» SOAPS 


Long and persistent experience in research enables Antoine Chiris 





to solve your problems of replacement, substitution or adjustment. 








ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY, INC. 


115-117 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN NORTH AMERICA FOR 


ANTOINE CHIRIS, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PIERRE DHUMEZ ET CIE ETS ANTOINE CHIRIS PILAR FRERI 
GRASSE, FRANCE 









212. Published September 15, 1942. 
Class 6. 

398,807. Soap in granulated 
form. Filed by Plee-sing, Inc., Chi- 
cago, July 2, 1942. Serial No. 454,- 
015. Published September 8, 1942. 
Class 4. 

398,831. A household bleach. 
Filed by Federated Foods, Inc., Chicago, 
July 18, 1942. Serial No. 454,303. 
Published September 15, 1942. Class 6. 

398,836. Suntan oil, brilliant- 
ine, hair lotions, etc. Filed by Coty, 
Inc., New York, July 21, 1942. Serial 
No. 454,362. Published September 15, 
1942. Class 6. 

398,950. Skin Cream. Filed by 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York, N. Y., 
July 11, 1941. Serial No. 445,321. 
Published September 16, 1941. Class 6. 

398,959. Hair preparation. Filed 
by Enero Cerrai, St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y., October 17, 1941. Serial 
No. 447,870. Published September 29, 
1942. Class 6. 

398,991. Insecticides and tonic 
for livestock. Filed by George E. Field, 
doing business as Pastura Mfg. Co., 
Altmar, N. Y., May 25, 1942. Serial 
No. 453,240. Published September 29, 
1942. Class 6. 

399,005. Face powder, liquid 
skin freshener, lotions and tonics for 
the skin, skin creams, etc. Filed by 
Doraldina Cosmetics, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., June 24, 1942. Serial No. 453,- 
835. Published August 25, 1942. 
Class 6. 

399,039. Insecticides. Filed by 
California Spray - Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware, July 27, 
1942. Serial No. 454,530. Published 
September 22, 1942. Class 6. 

399,040. Insecticides. Filed by 
Shell Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
California, July 27, 1942. Serial No. 
454,546. Published September 22, 
1942. Class 6. 


“E” To P&G Ordnance Plant 

The joint Army-Navy “E” 
award was presented to the Wolf Creek 
ordnance plant of Procter & Gamble 
Defense Corp., in Milan, Tenn., early 
last month. The award, which was 
presented by Col. T. C. Gerber on be- 
half of the U. §. Army, was received 
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by Richard R. Deupree, P&G president, 
of which the Defense Corp. is a sub- 
sidiary. Employe presentations were 
made by Lt. Dean E. Richardson, for 
the U. S. Navy. In accepting the 


avs 


D 


award, Mr. Deupree expressed the pride 
of the entire organization in the trib- 
ute, and pointed out that the factory 
site was a series of fields only two years 


ago. 


Renderers Re-elect Pfeiftter 


ATIONAL RENDERERS AS- 
N SOCIATION has been adopted 
as the new name of the Association of 
American Producers of Domestic In- 





D. M. PFEIFFER 


edible Fats, the change having been 
determined on at a meeting of the 
board of directors in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 10. D. M. Pfeiffer, assistant secre- 
tary of Akron Soap Co., Akron, 
O., was re-elected president for his 
second term and R. E. Walters of 
Harlan Rendering Co., Harlan, Ia., was 
re-elected vice-president. Lieut. F. B. 
Wise, now serving in the U. S. Army, 
was continued as secretary-treasurer, 
on leave, and Wm. S. Snow was re- 
tained as Washington counsel. John T. 
La Farge, Jr., of the John T. La Farge 
Co., Freeport, Ill., was selected to fill 
one of three vacancies on the board and 
the other two posts are to be filled by 
later action. 

A resolution addressed to the 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of a continuing 
advertising program to promote the sal- 


vage of kitchen fats and greases. Due 
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to the lack of such advertising, there 
had been a noticeable drop in collec- 
tion of such household wastes in No- 
vember, the resolution asserted. Meat 
rationing at home and increased lend- 
lease shipments of pork products abroad 
will, it was held, mean further reduc- 
tion in kitchen waste collections unless 
the project is stimulated by constant 
advertising. 

Discussion of price ceilings 
brought out charges that some render- 
ers are going outside of their normal 
operating areas to obtain supplies and 
are buying at prices exceeding the ceil- 
ing maximums; also that prime tallow 
is being sold as choice white grease to 
gain a price advantage; and that in- 
edible material is being sold as edible. 
Complaints to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, it was stated, come chief- 
ly from the soap industry, which has 
charged both misrepresentation as to 
quality and lack of compliance with 
ceiling prices. Some of the trouble, 
speakers contended, was due to the lack 
of clear cut definitions of “tallow” and 
“grease” in the OPA schedules, but this 
situation promises to be corrected in 
revised OPA rules shortly to be put into 
effect. 

OPA, it was reported, is pre- 
paring to “crack down” on price ceil- 
ing violators in the New York area, 
following a thorough and widespread 
investigation there and this enforce- 
ment campaign, it was said, will later 
be carried to Chicago and elsewhere. 
OPA is planning to “make a strong 
example,” one speaker said, and if suc- 
cessful, “punishment would be severe.” 
Renderers were urged to do nothing to 
break the spirit of the government price 
control measures and to observe strict 
compliance with all regulations as 


issued. 
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Daddy, is our soap made 
from WOBURN Fatty Acids? 


Ss Yes, Rollo, and so are our shampoos, shaving cream, cosmetics, rubber 
get CF; | tires, synthetic resins, linoleum, oilcloth, textile lubricants, etc., etc. 
e — — - 





OF COURSE THIS IS CARRYING THINGS PRETTY 
FAR! We know that the consuming public and Little 
Rollo actually know very little about whose Oil and Fat Chemicals go into 
their products. But within the industry EVERYONE DOES KNOW ABOUT 
WOBURN FATTY ACIDS, for they are a recognized standard in quality, price 
and performance. 





The Leading name in the Fatty Acids and Synthetic Drying Oil industry is 


DEGREASING CO. OF N. J. HARRISON, N. J. 














RAW MATERIALS FOR THE SOAP DUSTRY 


7 
> * x 
cee 


FATTY ACID SUBSTITUTES FOR DRY ALKALIES 
COCONUT OIL 


Mixtures of Vegetable oil fatty acids to replace coconut 
and other high-glycerine content oils now unavailable to Clark service is the mixing of dry alkalies 
many soap makers. It will pay you to investigate these 
replacement materials at once. Write for samples and 
prices. this operation for you. 


A recent innovation in Welch, Holme & 


for private formula products. Let us handle 


i Castor Oi! Olive Ol! Foots Soya Bean Oi! Oleo Stearine Grease Borax 
Corn Oil Peanut Cil . Stearic Acid Lanolin Caustic Potash 
Cottonseed Oi! Rapeseed Ol! . White Olein Caustic Soda Carbonate Potash 
i Olive Ol Sesame Oil Neatsfoot Oi! Tallow Seda Ash Sal Soda 
Silicate Soda Di Sedium Phosphate 
Borie Acid Metasilicate Chliorphyl! 
Modified Soda Tri Sodium Phosphate Superfatfing Agent 


WHITE MINERAL OIL PETROLATUM 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., Inc. 


S63 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
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As of January 4, 1943 

RE-HOLIDAY and year-end mar- 
Pre. conditions, prevailing as usual, 
during the period just concluded, pre- 
cluded the possibility of much if any 
trading. Other than seasonal factors, 
however, had a part in the dearth of 
activity. Ceiling prices and supply 
shortages, especially in fats and oils, 
despite record demands, shared in the 
prevalent quiet condition of the mar- 
ket. However, beneath the surface 
bits of news kept cropping up that 
foreshadow future trends. 

Not the least important of these 
was the story out of Washington late 
last month that a cut of 15 per cent 
in the consumption of food fats and 
oils in 1943 is likely. This prediction 
was made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Loss of imports from 
the Far East as well as unprecedented 
demands have contributed to the pros- 
pective shortage, the bureau stated. 
In a report on fats and oils the bureau 
estimated that all 1943 requirements, 
including military, civilian and lend- 
lease, would be at least 800 million 
pounds more than the supply, esti- 
mated at 14,500,000,000 pounds. The 
military requirement includes a goal 
of 1,500,000,000 pounds for a gov- 
ernment contingency or emergency re- 
serve. 

Production of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in the 1942 crop 
year was estimated at 11,700,000,000 
pounds, compared with 9,600,000,000 
pounds for 1941. Higher goals have 
been set for 1943 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The meaning of this prediction 
by the Department of Agriculture 
becomes increasingly clear when a little 
more than two weeks later, on January 
2, a cut of an estimated 70,000,000 
pounds of oil for the manufacture of 
soap was effected through an amend- 
ment to Conservation Order M-71. 
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SOAP FAT QUOTAS 


An amendment to WPB Or- 
der M-71, which went into 
effect January 1, 1943, re- 
duces from 88 to 84 per cent 
the permitted consumption of 
fats and oils in soap making 
operations. In each 1943 
quarter soap makers may 
now use only 84 per cent of 
the average quantity of fats 
and oils used in the cor- 
responding quarters of the 
two years, 1940 and 1941. 
The new amendment also 
makes certain changes in the 
requirements for reports 
which soap manufacturers 
must file. 











The most recent amendment restricts 
the use of fats and oils (other than 
foots) in the manufacture of soap 
for civilian consumption to 84 per 
cent of the average amount used in 
the base period. This third cut comes 
on the heels of an original 90 per cent 
limit that was later reduced to 88 per 
cent. In making the announcement 
of the cut, the War Production Board 
revealed that an additional 230,000,000 
pounds of oil could be used by the 
manufacturers of margarine. This 
allowance was made to relieve pressure 
caused by the shortage of butter. 
Talk of the use of linseed oil 
in soap and a report that on January 
1, 1943 less than a month’s supply 
of castor oil, at the normal rate of 
consumption, was on hand, further 
amplify the critical nature of the 
shortage. The result is that through 
the present (84 per cent) and possible 
further cuts in the use of fats and 
oils by the soap industry the produc- 
tion of glycerine will inevitably de- 
cline. A reduction in glycerine pro- 
duction will bring about outcries from 


the munitions makers, who in turn, 


SOAP 





will appeal for aid for themselves and 
the glycerine producers. The restora- 
tion of the fats and oil consumption 
cuts may be brought about in this 
way, although it will be time con- 
suming and unnecessary. 

Paralleling the recent rise in 
flaxseed prices, linseed registered a fur- 
ther increase to mark about the only 
noteworthy activity among the vege- 
table oils. Cottonseed and soybean 
maintained what is getting to be a 
“traditional” quietness. 

Grease and tallow offerings 
were light, a condition that has been 
prevalent in recent weeks, and prices 
remained at or about ceiling levels. 

Essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals concluded the year unevent- 
fully. A continued sturdy price struc- 
ture is anticipated as long as the 
slim supply condition prevails. Relief, 
in the form of substitution, may con- 
tinue stronger during 1943, it is ex- 
pected, since both supplies of sub- 
stitutes and quality are good. 


+ - 


War Glycerine Prices Cut 

A cent-a-pound cut in the price 
of glycerine to the government by the 
six largest producers, five of whom are 
soap makers, will result in a great sav- 
ing by the government it was an- 
nounced recently by the OPA. The 
companies involved are: Armour Soap 
Works, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Har- 
shaw Chemical Co., Lever Brothers, 
Procter & Gamble Co., and Swift & 
Co. Prices of glycerine were reduced 
substantially in October, when the 
product was brought under Price 
Schedule 38. The new reduction set 
prices at: 17' cents a pound in tank 
cars for c.p. glycerine (98 per cent 
glycerol), 1734 cents in car load lots 
of drums and 181% cents in less than 
car load lots. All other grades will be 
17, 17'4 nd 1734 cents, respectively. 
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KRANICH 
Shampoo 








Liquid Olive Oil Soap ) 
Liquid Vegetable OilSoap %¢ 








40% and 30% (Only) 
‘ To replace coconut oil soaps 
’ ° 


Cnc 


Powdered Soap | 


U. S. P. Castile (Only) 


Potash Soaps 
Soft Potash 40% 
Hard Potash 70% 
U.S.P. XI Green 


Se, en, tn, 


Scrub Soaps | 


Plain, Pine, Sassafras 


KRANICH SOAP COMPANY ' 


55 Richards St. Brooklyn, N. 


) 


ee ee ee ee ed ed oe ae a ee 
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SOAPS 
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Caustic Potash 


FLAKE ® SOLID *® GRANULAR * BROKEN 
CRUSHED ° WALNUT (88-92% KOH) 
Containers of various capacities 


Caustic Soda 


SOLID 76% *® CRYSTALS 76% * FLAKES 76% 
LIQUID 50% Solution 


Cartenale of Potash 


CALCINED 98-100% K.CO, ° 
HYDRATED 83-85% K.CO, 
LIQUID 47-48% K.CO 


Natural Wares 
and EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTES 


to replace those now off the 
market or nearly unobtainable 


NAPHTHALENE 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


CHICAGO * CLEVELAND «+ CINCINNATI 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA - GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 
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(As of January 4, 1943) 
( Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents 
i variation in quotations from different suppliers and for varying quantities. 
Chemicals Sot oat, Be. or 100 lb. 1.20 1.40 
Austeen ©. PD. dnuen e odium oride (Salt) ton 14.20 18.00 
Acid, Boric, bbls. 99% % ton 109.00» 131.00 Sas Eee, Se. > = te 
Coeayiie Pecseseei ™ onl "81 "93 Sodium Hydrosulfite, bbls. Ib. 17 18 
tom boiling grade aaa 31 33 Sodium Metasilicate, anhyd. 100 lb. 4.00 5.30 
Muriatic, C. P., carboys "Ib. 06% — Granulated 100 lb. 2.50 3.55 
Oxalic. hea alae atid ae 1% 12% Sodium Pyrophosphate 100 lb. 5.28 6.80 
Adeps Lanae "beniinene pp Ib . 99 a "39 a Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum 100 lb. 80 1.20 

* Anhydrous, drums — eoteee srs ‘Ib. '30 33 Drums, 52 deg. wks 100 lb. 1.40 1.80 

; Alcohol, Ethyl, drums gal.. 11.99 12.05: Tar Acid Oils, 15-25%... ... -gal. 27% 33% 

g Complete Denat., SD1, dms., ex. gal. 65 .70 Triethanolamine lb. 18 .20 
—_ ig = lump, bbls. lb. 04% aw Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls..100 lb. 2.70 4.15 

mmonia Water, 26°, drums lb. 02% 02% 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., drums __ |b. 08% 09% ° 
Bentonite ; ton 25.00 51.00 Oils — Fats — Greases ; 
Bleaching Powder, drums 100 lb. 2.25 3.35 Babassu, tanks, futures............ Ib. 1110 Nom. 

a Borax, pd., bbls., bags ton 50.00 76.00 Castor, No. 1, bbls. Ib. 15% 16 

A onl ae = : ; ™ = No. 3, bbls. lb. 13% 14% 

F C von rca car lots a = at Coconut (without excise tax) 

f Goel. CURD. ems lb. “10%, 11% Manila, tanks, N. Y lb. No Prices 

aa ‘ ' aan pote; Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures lb. No Prices 

y Cresote Oil gal. 141 15% Copra, bulk, coast Ib No Prices 

% ra, » coas - Be sywees 

. Feldspar, works ton 30.00 35.00 ee en rer lb. 12% 15% 

5 Formaldehyde, bbls. ............... lb. .05% .06 Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill lb. 12% — 

f Fullers Earth ton 8.50 15.00 PSY, futures Ib. 13% 14% 

: Glycerine, re ee lb. 18% 19% Fatty Acids— 

! Dynamite, drums lb. 18% 18% Corn Oil, tanks, Chicago......... lb. 14% 15 

Saponification, drums ........... Ib. 12% 14% Coconut Oil, tanks, Twitchell, Chi. lb. 18% 19 

a Soap lye, drums............. Ib. 11% — Cotton Oil, tanks, Chicago..... lb. 14 14% 

: Lime, live, bbls. : 9 r Settled soap stock, Chicago Ib. 03% 04 

j am SRG, Sone = = Boiled soap stock, 65%, Chi. Ib. 04% 05 

a Mercury Bichloride, drums Ib. 2.24 2.39 Foots, 50%, Chicago........... lb. .03 ke 03% 

rl Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. lb. ( Castor Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. lb. .20% 21% 

3 ae, tee See . Linseed Oil, split, tanks, N. Y....1b. 18% — 

: Orthodichlorbenzene lb. .06 .08 4 Distilled lb. 21 .21% 
Paradichlorbenzene, d , lb. 4B Myristic acid, distilled, tanks, N.Y..Ib. 19 .19% 
Retecintem, Sble. (ne to eoles)...-... Ib. 08% 07% Palm Oil, white tanks, N. Y......-Ib. _ No Prices 
Phenol (Carbolic Acid) drums...... Ib. 12% 113% _ Single distilled .......--.-..... lb. No Prices 
Pee MMO, ives ssetaces . .gal 55 — Soybean Oil, split, tanks, N. Y.....1b. 10 
Potash, Caustic, solid.............. lb. 06% .06 % Distilled ..-.-.++eeeee sc eeeeeees Ib. 1b 

Flake, 88-92% lb. 07 ‘07% Red Oils, bbls., dist. or sapon........ Ib. 11% -— 
Liquid, 45% basis...... ........ lb. 08% 08% Leer ay EP eee ~~ on 
Potassium Carbonate, solid.........Ib. 06% 06% Stearic Acid, saponif. 
Liquid Ib. 03 03% Double pressed ...........--.+. lb. 14 
Pumice Stone, coarse............... Ib. 04% 05 Triple pressed ........ +. secede. i 
Rosins (net. wt., ex dock, New York)— Greases, choice white, tanks......... lb. 08% 
Grade D to H................ 1001b. 3.95 1.08 Yellow Ib. 08% 
Grade I to N...... er 100 lb. 4.05 4.12 Sty e enn 
Grade WG to X....... -. -1001b. 4.30 0 ©=— 4.40 pot ng i aaa > oe 
Rotten Stone, dom., bags........... Ib. 0128 019 apd ete Sige, cr : 
Sili ad NEE co votes seneeeasnedend Ib. 1220 1240 
9 97 
ll ton 20.00 = 27.00 Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y........ gal. 3.50 4.00 
Tallow Chip, 88% lb. 11 11% Foots, bbls., N. = SyurerrTet TTT a lb. 19 Nom. 
@ Powder, 92% Ib. 115% 12 Palm, Sumatra, cif. New York, tanks lb. No Prices 
a Powdered, White Neutral lb. .25% .42 African, tanks, ex. ship lb. 08% Nom. 
cf Olive Oil Paste lb. 40 on Palm, kernel lb. No Prices 
ie ae Base lb. 18 .20 Peanut, crude, tanks, mill lb. 13 Nom. 
iquid Concentrate, 30-32% gal. .75 .79 . : ; r 
§ = Soda ‘Ash, cont., wks., bags, bbls..100Ib. 1.05 1.45 ong ge alameda Me iliac 

: Car lots, in bulk.............. 100 Ib. .90 ame ’ , ‘ ‘ ; Dor j 

Soda Caustic, cont., wks., solid..100lb. 2.30 — Tallow, special, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. .08% — 
Flake 100 Ib 2.70 2.95 City, ex. loose, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. .08 56 — 
Liquid, tanks, 47-49% 100 Ib 1.92% 1.95 Teaseed Oil, crude Ib. No Prices 
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(DISTILLED ) 33 
CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 


TAs eheeee 
seveveveveveveceveves! 


eveveveseveveve reves 


Esos Ds os os sos rapes oe pstees 


TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 
* 


WHITE PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 








Soveveveve 
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S2S803 


2» 


+, 2 2* See, 242024, 
BEBRBEAT ‘oe 


(DISTILLED ) 
® 

i REFINED TALLOW WHITE OLEINE U.S.P. OLEIC ACID 
FATTY ACIDS (DOUBLE-DISTILLED) (RED OIL) 
33 
i We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 
3 
i Manufacturers Since 1837 
i 
: A. GROSS & CO 
HH 3 * 
3 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
if Representatives in Various Cities 
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Pumice. See fo 


Not until Valencia — the standard of American Pumice— truly te 
Stan 


. ~ . . dard 
was discovered at Grants, New Mexico, was it thought that ad 





din 
* yourself » Ported Malian 


American Pumice 





hat Valencia is 
















a domestic pumice could match the quality of imported am verse tolian 
Italian Pumice. This inexhaustible deposit at Grants is true San. 7290 — 
pumice stone and not a volcanic ash. It is physically and inte - = 1061 
chemically equal in every respect to the now unobtainable Colton Quaee 06 eo 
Italian Pumice. ¢ The Valencia plant’s output of grades en Oxide a 
for every need is rigidly under control for particle size, . po 3.03 

purity, weight and color. Loss on — 03 “— 

5.20 4.04 @® 349 


PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. © 260 West Broadway, New York City 
Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J. 
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Essential Oils 


Almond, Bitter, Artificial 
Bitter, F.F.P.A. 
ts GUE 6. ca cccuk daca vesa 


Anise, U.S.P. 
Bay, 55-66% phenols, cans 


cans, 


Bergamot, coppers 
Artificial 
Birch Tar, rect., cans 
Crude, cans 
Bois de Rose, Brazilian 
Cayenne 
Cade (juniper tar), drums 
Cajeput, tech., drums 
Calamus, cans 
Camphor, Sassy, drums 
White, drums 
Cananga, native, cans 
Rectified, cans 
Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. 
Cedar Leaf, cans 
Cedar Wood, light, drums 
Citronella, Java, drums 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums 
Clove, U.S.P., cans 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., cans 
Fennel, sweet, cans 
Geranium, African, cans 
Bourbon, cans 
Turkish (Palmarosa) 
Hemlock, cans 
Lavender, 30-32 ester, cans 
Spike, Spanish, cans 
Lemon, Ital., U.S.P. 
Cal. 


Lemongrass, native, cans......... 


Linaloe, Mex., cases 
Nutmeg, U.S.P., cans 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., cans 

Italian cop 

Distilled 

California, expressed 
Origanum, cans, tech. 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal, dom. 

Imported 


Peppermint, nat., cans 
Redis., U.S.P., cans 
Petitgrain, S. A., cans 
Pine Needle, Siberian 
Rosemary, Spanish, cans 
drums 
Sandalwood, dom., dist., U.S.P. 
Sassafras, U.S.P. 
Artificial, drums 
Spearmint, U.S.P. 
Thyme, red, N. F. 
White, N. F. 
Vetiver, Java 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 
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lb. 
Ib. 
> old 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 


$3.50 
4.75 
1.90 
3.10 
1.60 
32.00 
2.25 


17.00 
18.25 
10.50 

1.05 


6.00 


8.00 
1.00 
1.65 


2.75 
8.00 


3.15 


(As of January 4, 1943) 


Aromatic Chemicals 
$1.55 


2.25 
45 
85 
59 
.63 


5.50 
2.75 


7.00 


2.75 

43 
2.25 
2.75 


1.10 
1.50 


5.25 
7.25 
28.00 
2.75 
81 
80 


6.75 
5.50 


2.20 


35 
4.00 
4.15 
1.40 


5.00 
1.85 
2.10 
2.25 

40 

43 

87 
3.00 
2.35 
1.80 


.29 


5.90 
8.85 
31 
35 
31 
35 
85 


57 

.3750 
5250 
38 

8325 
-7575 
-7125 
13% 
45 

.0520 


$3.75 Aceotphenone, C. P. lb. 
5.00 Amy] Cinnamic Aldehyde lb. 
2.00 Anethol lb. 
g Benzaldehyde, h. lb. 
pee NF. VI i 
2.10 Benzyl, Acetate Ib. 
Nom. Alcohol Ib. 
6.50 Citral Ib. 
Citronellal Ib. 
ae Citronellol lb. 
we Citronellyl Acetate Ib. 
5.00 Coumarin lb. 
= Diphenyl oxide lb. 
Nom. Eucalyptol, U.S.P. Ib. 
2.10 Eugenol, U.S.P. lb. 
Geraniol, Soap lb. 
Other grades lb. 
oo Geranyl Acetate lb. 
— Heliotropin lb. 
17.50 Hydroxycitronellal lb. 
20.00 Indol, C. P. Ib. 
12.00 Ionone Ib. 
1.35 Isoborneol Ib. 
Iso-borny] acetate lb. 
1.00 Iso-Eugenol Ib. 
= Linolool lb. 
1.40 Linalyl Acetate lb. 
2.00 Pere lb. 
, REG 6 consun ss taseue Ib. 
1.40 Methyl Aceophenone Ib. 
— ——— ~ 
’ aracreso >. 
am. Salicylate, U.S.P. Ib. 
Riek Musk Ambrette lb. 
5.50 Ketone Ib. 
1.25 Xylol lb. 
9.25 Phenylacetaldehyde lb. 
4.35 Phenylacetic Acid lb. 
Phenylethyl Alcohol lb. 
em. Rhodinol Ib. 
oy Safrol lb. 
3.25 Terpineol, C.P., dra. lb. 
= Cans Ib. 
6.00 Terpinyl Acetate, 25 Ib. cans Ib. 
Thymol, U.S.P. Ib. 
6.26 Vanillin, U.S.P. Ib. 
Nom. Yara Yara Ib. 
— Insecticide Materials 
pf Insect Powder, bbls. lb. 
8.50 Pyrethrum Extract 
— 20 to 1 gal. 
3.25 30 to 1 gal. 
is ad Derris, powder—4% lb. 
5.75 “ cor 
6.25 Derris, powder—5% lb. 
om Cube, powder—4% Ib. 
— Cube, powder—5% lb. 
3.25 Squill, red, dried lb. 
2.30 
215 Waxes 
6.50 a oy i sc lt esata th ba oe el 4 
2.20 Refined, yel. lb. 
a Candelilla, bgs. (crude)............ lb. 
3.15 Carnauba, No. 1, yellow lb. 
350 No. 3, N.C. lb. 
payet No. 3, Chalky Ib. 
a Ceresin, yellow lb. 
50.00 Montan Wax, bags lb. 
= Paraffin, ref., 125-130 lb. 
SOAP 





$1.60 
2.40 
55 
2.75 
Nom. 
.75 


7.00 
3.25 


7.25 
3.25 

50 
2.65 
2.80 


1.50 
3.50 


Nom. 
8.75 
30.00 
3.95 
.90 
95 
7.00 
7.25 


2.35 


40 


4.45 
4.60 
1.80 
6.00 
1.90 
2.50 
2.45 


Nom. 
2.75 
1.85 
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BROOUGHIGIN 


A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 
prior to Jan. 1, 1932, as a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries. 


New Uses for Phosphates 


OME of the lesser known and 

unusual uses of phosphate salts 

are of interest, for example the 
following: lubrication of wool and 
other textile fibers with oils prepara- 
tory to carding and drawing in order 
to prevent breakage. The perfect oil 
for this has not yet been found, but 
formerly no one has proposed the use 
of an alkali metal salt in aqueous solu- 
tion. Dipotassium phosphate is the 
novel proposal in British Patent No. 
511,566. 

A saturated aqueous solution at 
22° C. contains 63.6 per cent of di- 
potassium phosphate, K,HPO,, or 172 
grams per 100 grams of water. The 
anhydrous salt is very hygroscopic. It 
is proposed to use an aqueous solution 
of dipotassium phosphate having 40-50 
per cent of water. The patent is not 
clear as to whether a supersaturated 
solution is proposed or whether the 
excess of phosphate is to be regarded 
as suspended in the solution proper. 

Concentrated solutions of -this 
salt are stated to possess an “oily” feel 
and merely to film over the fiber, not 
penetrating it. The pH value is 9.0, 
which means that machinery is not 
corroded and fiber is not affected. Di- 
potassium phosphate is non-oxidizing, 
colorless and free from odor. For re- 
moval from the fiber, the impregnated 
material need only be run through a 


bath of water. There is little chance 


of the solution evaporating and leav- 
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ing dry solid behind unless the atmos- 
phere becomes very dry. With a rela- 
tive humidity fairly high, the hygro- 
scopic nature of the anhydrous salt will 
prevent its drying out. Presumably the 
salt could be recovered from wash 
liquors because it is stable up to the 
boiling point of its solution. 

A little known and useful qual- 
ity of sodium pyrophosphate is to im- 
prove the lathering power of alkyl 
naphthalene sulfonic acid wetting 
agents such as Perminal and Naccosol. 
Experimental data show that whereas 
the lathering power of a one-half per 
cent solution of sodium isopropyl naph- 
thalene sulfonate is 595, with the addi- 
tion of 0.05 per cent of sodium pyro- 
phosphate, this is raised to 850 on the 
same scale. Preparations containing 
such mixtures have been patented, 
British Patent No. 447,072. 

Sodium metaphosphate is said 
to be capable of existing in a certain 
crystalline form in which it is insolu- 
ble in water but gives viscous solutions 
in the presence of other salts. When 
boiled, these solutions lose their vis- 
cosity and undergo a change during 
which calcium and magnesium ions are 
taken up and transformed into soluble 
complexes of great stability. This form 
of metaphosphate therefore constitutes 
a means of sequestering lime salts at 
high temperatures, a feat hitherto very 
difficult. Such salts as sodium or po- 
tassium metaphosphate in this special 
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form are known as Kurrol or Maddrell 
salts. The sequestering power is said 
to equal that of sodium hexameta- 
phosphate and yet these compounds 
may be used in washing operations in 
hard water at 80-100° C. Alternative- 
ly, they may be added to boiler-feed 
water in amounts equivalent to the 
metal salts present, British Patent No. 
§43,218. J. Wakelin. Textile Colorist, 
pp. 511-12, 550 (1942). 

Bice eaoritien 

The surface-activity of soap 
solutions as expressed by lowered sur- 
face tension can be readily demon- 
strated by dusting a clean water sur- 
face with sulphur, then touching the 
surface with a glass tube filled with 
soap solution. The water surface in- 
stantly contracts away from the soap. 
If a colored soap solution is introduced 
into the depths of the water by means 
of a glass tube, there is no such rapid 
pulling outwards. This shows the 
difference in the effect at the surface 
as distinguished from the interior of 
the liquid. 

When two substances physic- 
ally and chemically indifferent to one 
another are added to water, the one 
which is capable of producing the 
greater lowering of surface tension 
will tend to concentrate preferentially 
at the surface of the solution and to 
exclude the other. This can be demon- 
strated in an aqueous solution con- 
taining both saponin and soap. The 
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soap lowers surface tension much more 
than saponin does. Such a solution 
containing both substances gives typi- 
cal soap bubbles very free from sa- 
ponin bubbles. The bubbles have the 
mobile air surface of soap solution in- 
stead of the rigid one of saponin. The 
bubbles also yield mechanical surface 
aggregates such as are obtained from 
pure soap solution, instead of solid 
saponin. Eric Hardy. Am. Perfumer 
t> Essen, Oil Review 44, No. 11, 29- 
30 (1942). 


o—— 





Unsaponifiable Determination 

The S.P.A. method for un- 
saponifiable matter in oils, fats and 
waxes, consisting essentially in extract- 
ing the dilute alcoholic soap solution 
with ether, washing the extract alter- 
nately with water and dilute potas- 
sium hydroxide solution three times, 
and then washing free from alkali, con- 
sistently gives higher results than the 
official A.O.A.C. and a number of 
other methods. 

In general, ether extraction 
gives higher results than petroleum 
benzine extraction. The concentration 
of the soap solution extracted appears 
to be an important factor governing 
the completeness of the extraction of 
unsaponifiable matter. In the present 
study, larger percentages of unsaponi- 
fiable were obtained when the size of 
sample, and consequently the soap con- 
centration, was decreased. Tests 
showed that the S.P.A. method effected 
practically complete extraction of 
added unsaponifiable matter, while the 
F.A.C. and modified Kerr-Sorber 
methods did not. G. Kirsten. J. Assoc. 
Official Agr. Chem. 25, 728-33 
(1942). 


Determination of Pyrophosphate 
A method is described for the 
quantitative precipitation of pyro- 
phosphate as cadmium pyrophosphate. 
After filtering and washing, the pre- 
cipitate can be weighed in the anhy- 
drous form when dried to constant 
weight at 250° C. 
simpler and more practical to dissolve 
the precipitate in dilute hydrochloric 


acid and determine the 


In general it is 


cadmium 
polarographically. A procedure is given 
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for the determination of 0.002 to 0.01 
Molar pyrophosphate solutions in the 
presence of from 4 to 16 times the 
molar concentration of orthophosphate 
and from 8 to 32 times the molar con- 
centration of calcium. Gunther Cohn 
and I. M. Kolthoff. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed. 14, 886-90 (1942). 


. 


Hydrocarbon Sulfonates 

Oleum and hydrocarbons in- 
cluding those of unsaturated and aro- 
matic nature are separately dissolved 
in portions of liquid sulfur dioxide. 
Streams of the separate solutions are 
precooled and then combined in a re- 
action zone at —20 to +-5°C. They 


_are passed into a second reaction zone 


at a higher sulfonation temperature to 
complete the reaction. The mass emerg- 
ing from the second reaction zone is 


diluted, sulfur dioxide is evaporated 


from the diluted material, and the acid 


solution containing the sulfonated 
products is separated with the use of 
The ma- 
terial is dried to form a solid sulfo- 
nate. Robert L. Brandt, to Colgate- 


U. S. Patent No. 


a base such as caustic soda. 


Palmolive-Peet Co. 
2,285,390. 


Florasynth Chemist Commissioned 

Dr. T. C. Smith, for six years 
past one of the chief chemists of the 
Florasynth Laboratories, Bronx, N. Y., 
has been commissioned a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice. He is, at present, attached to the 
Procurement Division of the Hunts- 
ville Arsenal in Alabama. Dr. Smith’s 
assistant at Florasynth, Herbert Kap- 
low, has also entered the Chemical 
Warfare Service and has been stationed 
at Gadsden, Alabama. 


Soap Powder Methods 


N early method of making so- 
A called soap powders, consisted in 
grinding in a mortar mill bars of sili- 
cated soap which might contain mot- 
tled soap, soda ash, soda crystals and 
sometimes gelatinous sodium silicate 
and borax. This method produced a 
good powder of its kind, but involved 
more labor than more modern methods. 

A more modern variation still 
widely used is to make in a crutcher 
a mixture of the required composition, 
which is then run on to a clean floor 
to solidify. The mass when set, is 
roughly broken up by hand, requiring 
heavy labor. The large chunks are put 
through a kibbier, which may consist 
of two toothed rollers rotating in oppo- 
site directions. This reduces the masses 
to a convenient size for passing into 
the mill proper. The mills are high- 
speed machines in which there is no 
contact between moving metal parts. 

The modern method for soap 
powder consists in spraying a liquid 


mixture of the required composition 
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into the air. The small globules or 
bubbles thus formed rapidly solidify. 
In a comparatively simple device, the 
liquid mixture is forced through an 
orifice in a specially designed jet in 
which it is caught up by an air current 
of high velocity. The spray enters a 
large chamber, and after travelling a 
few feet, the particles are formed and 
float down against a current of dry 
air or gas to the bottom of the cham- 
ber, where they are collected as powder 
on moving belts. 

The only outstanding differ- 
ences between powders made by spray- 
ing and the milled powders is that the 
former are more bulky. This is, on the 
whole, a disadvantage when the pow- 
ders are sold to technical users such as 
laundries, as it necessitates larger pack- 
ages,—but the extra bulk seems to 
appeal to some classes of retail cus- 
tomers. At the present time, the waste 
of paper in the large cartons of these 
bulky powders must be quite serious. 
N. G. Weir. Soap, Perfumery & Cos- 
metics 15, 549-52 (1942). 
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Re-use of Soap Scrap 


PPARATUS and technique for 
A converting soap scrap into first 
grade soap are described by the author 
of a brief article in the November, 
1942, issue of Soap, Perfumery & Cos- 
metic Review, London. Equipment re- 
quired is similar to that used for the 
semi-boiled process, with the addition 
of a large conical tank fitted above the 
crutching pan. The latter piece of 
equipment should contain closed steam 
coils for softening up the scrap and 
should be fitted with an 
Other 
equipment includes a steam-jacketed 


outlet 
“treacle” valve. necessary 
crutcher (working pressure not less 
than 60 lb. per sq. in.), oil and lye 
measuring tanks, and soap frames. 
Method of operation is de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 
1. Soap cuttings and oil loaded into 


conical tank and steam turned on. 


tN 


Fatty acids, etc., run into the pan, 

heat applied and lye added. 

3. Softened cuttings and oil emptied 
from conical tank into the pan 
below. 

4. Remainder of fatty acids added to 
crutching pan. 

§. Caustic lye added to carry out 
complete saponification. 

A typical charge, assuming the 
weight of each batch of soap manufac- 
tured to be 2,464 pounds, is as follows: 
726 lb. palm kernel or coconut acid 

oil or f.a. 
364 |b. palm oil f.a. 
84 Ib. rosin. 

730 Ib. lye solution (30° Bé). 

$60 Ib. scrap soap cuttings. 

Actual time taken for running 
the batch described is given as one 
hour. Thus the small-scale soap maker 
may by this process re-use in a 48-hour 
week at least 12 tons of scrap, which 
can be converted into first grade soap. 
The author reports that his own ex- 
perience with use of remelters has been 
unsatisfactory, as in many cases they 
produce only second grade soap. He 
adds a few interesting comments on 
the way British soap manufacturers 
have been affected by wartime opera- 
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tion. Cold process is “out” for the 
duration in Great Britain, he says, due 
to the necessity of maximum glycerin 
recovery. Instead of whole oils, the 
small soap maker now receives only 
fatty acids or acid oils from which the 
glycerin has already been extracted. 


. 


Crude Glycerine Recovery 

Spent soap lyes were treated 
with rosin or oleic acid for removal 
of most of the alkali, the soap was sep- 
arated, and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid added to the aqueous liquid until 
the latter turned blue litmus paper 
red. The scum was removed and a 
solution of ferrous sulfate containing 
excess sulfuric acid was added, fol- 
lowed by a slight excess of milk of 
lime. The aqueous solution was de- 
canted or filtered and then concen- 
trated by evaporation, any scum being 
removed. The precipitated salt was 
separated and the liquor was neutral- 
ized and again evaporated until the 
crude glycerine had a specific gravity 
of 1.3 at 15°C. The crude glycerine 
was purified further by the addition 
of an equal quantity of water and 
exact neutralization with sulfuric acid, 
when more or less oily material sep- 
arated and was filtered off. The crude 
glycerine was evaporated again and 
filtered. J. H. Trebitz. Fette und 
Seifen 47, 59-60; through Chem. Abs. 
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Dairy Cleaning Methods 

The advantages in dairy clean- 
ing of softening water with a new 
group of polyphosphates are shown. 
The polyphosphates differ in their 
effects on different types of water and 
the proper one must be selected for a 
particular hard water. Combinations 
of alkaline detergents and organic de- 
tergents can be made to fit definite 
cleaning jobs. Protein films can be 
softened by the action of papain, 
particularly by papain plus a wetting 
agent. Four possible methods for pre- 
paring can-washing solutions are given. 
An acid can-washing solution is de- 
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scribed that is more effective and 
economical than the usual alkaline 
solution. Acid solutions can also be 
used to clean regenerators and heaters. 
Suitable wetting agents and polyphos- 
phates can also be used in bottle wash- 
ing to give more brilliant bottles. 
F. M. Scales and Muriel Kemp. Assoc. 
Bull, (Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers) 33, 
§89-604; through Chem. Abs. 





Structure of Soap Sols 

The structure and the proper- 
ties of a soap sol can be correlated with 
the structure of the macro molecule, 
its interaction with the surroundings 
and the presence of a thermodynamic 
equilibrium. The various theories of 
the structure of soap solutions are dis- 
cussed. Below a critical concentration 
the properties in solution are deter- 
mined by the ionic groups. Above this 
concentration small spherical micelles 
Their diameter is about 
At the approxi- 


are formed. 
48 Anstrom units. 
mate concentration corresponding to a 
minimum in the conductivity curve 
the formation of large micelles must 
be assumed. They have a foil-like 
shape. The thickness is about 250 A. 
and the other dimensions are probably 
a multiple thereof. J. Stauff. Kol- 
loid-Z, 96, 244-51. 
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Control of pH in Bleaching 

Errors in the determination of 
the pH of technical bleaching baths, 
especially of used baths, are due to the 
bleaching products themselves, dis- 
solved organic products and carbon 
dioxide. It is impossible to determine 
by pH measurements whether an alka- 
line hypochlorite solution has been 
brought to a pH of 9.5-10 with acid 
or with buffer salts, although the two 
solutions behave very differently in 
practice. Erroneous determinations of 
the alkali content of bleaching solu- 
tions from pH measurements occur as 
the result of adsorption of the alkali 
on the fibers. Difficulties are involved 
in the measurement of pH in solutions 
Colori- 
metric and ionometric methods cannot 
be used in these solutions but measure- 
ments must be made with the glass 
electrode. J. Elmer. Tiba 18, 183-5; 


through Chem. Abs. 


containing active chlorine. 
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ON HAND FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Under present conditions we are glad to be able 
to give prompt delivery on some of the most 
needed soap machines. When they are gone it 
will be hard to replace them. Communicate with 
us at once if you need any of these— 


H. A. Empire State Soap HOUCH ' ty 


Press 


Takes cakes any size up 
to 6” long. Capacity 20,000 
cakes per day. 


H. A. No. 4 Soap Press 
(left) 

For pressing cakes weigh- 

ing 2 to 8 ounces. Capacity 

10,000 to 15,000 cakes per 
day. 








LET US KNOW 
ANY OTHER 
SOAP 
MACHINERY 
No. 90 Plodder— 
YOU CAN USE. 4” Laboratory Plodder 
& 


We May Have It On Hand. e 


HOUCHIN MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Soap Making Equipment 





Fifth and Van Winkle Aves. Hawthorne, N. J. 
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Leather Stain Removal 


5 following directions for meth- 
ods and materials to remove vari- 
ous kinds of spots and stains from 
leather should apply to other cypes of 
solvent-resistant materials, particularly 
cotton and linen fabrics. 
Lacquer:—Lacquer is composed 
of pyroxylin in such solvents as ethy! 
alcohol, ethyl acetate, butyl acetate, 
amyl acetate, toluol, acetone, etc. Its 
color is with pigment coloring. Be- 
cause of the high content of binder in 
lacquers, it is usually quite simple to 
sponging 
lightly with a solution of one of the 


remove lacquer stains by 
solvents in which pyroxylin is soluble. 
In the removal of the binder, the color 
pigment will be removed also. 
Lipstick and Rouge:—These are 
composed of two types of coloring 
matter, iron oxide and a rhodamine red 
dye. In either case they should be re- 
moved by treating with non-aqueous 
detergents and solvents, rather than 
with wet solutions. Wetting will cause 
rhodamine red to dye the material per- 
manently when the fatty carrier has 
been removed. The heavy iron oxide 
pigment requires considerable lubrica- 
tion in order to be removed with the 
carrier. If possible, it is most effective 
to apply a benzene-soap lubricant and 
then to sponge out the entire area with 
a naphtha until the stain and lubricant 
have all been removed. In this case 
and in others, when the material has 
become dry, if of leather it can be re- 
finished with an appropriate color re- 
storer and dressing to replace color and 
finish removed with the stain. 
Mildew and Mold:—Fresh mil- 
dew,—a _ species of mold —is quite 
easily removed because it is merely on 
Older 


mildew stains become very persistent 


the surface of the material. 


because the mold penetrates the fibers 
of the materials. Apply a soap solution 
containing four ounces of soap per 
quart of soft water and manipulate 
If dark traces 
remain, apply hydrogen peroxide to 


with a bone scraper. 
bleach them. Sponge with clear water. 
Mud: — This is often readily 


washed out with soap and water. If 
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the material has turned dark, a bleach 
of hydrogen peroxide should be ap- 
plied. 

Oil and Grease: — Naphtha, 
benzol, carbon tetrachloride, ethylene 
dichloride, etc., remove loose grease 
stains. Road oil, composed of crude 
petroleum, contains a high percentage 
of sulfur compounds and some vegeta- 
ble impurities. The sulfur compounds 
and impurities cause a persistent stain. 
Sulfur compounds from old stains must 
be dissolved before the stain can be 
removed. Carbon bisulfide is the most 
effective solvent for the purpose. May- 
onnaise and salad dressing contain acid, 
mustard, and in some cases egg. The 
stain should be sponged first with one 
of the common organic solvents, al- 
lowed to dry, and then sponged with 
soap solution. 

Paint and Varnish: — Paints 
form a group of stains which, although 
they have varying ingredients, are sim- 
ilar enough to allow for a common 
technique for their removal. Paints are 
composed ci a pigment and a liquid 
carrier, the latter usually being linseed 
oil and resinous substances. It is neces- 
sary to dissolve the carrier before the 
stain can be removed. 

Sponge lightly with a paint- 
removing solution containing one part 
each of acetone, benzol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, denatured alcohol, and one- 
fourth part acetic ether. If the stain 
appears persistent, dampen the area 
around the stain as well and manipulate 
the stain with a bone scraper. This 
should remove even old paint stains. 
Sponge out the treated area with naph- 
tha, carbon tetrachloride, or fresh paint 
remover, taking care to feather out the 
edges to eliminate rings. 

Perspiration: — This requires 
considerable rinsing and sponging to 
remove the salts present. Sponge the 
stain freely with a solution containing 
one tablespoonful of table salt and one 
tablespoonful of glacial acetic acid in 
one pint of water. Extract excess solu- 
tion with a sponge. If the stain is per- 
sistent, apply the following perspira- 
tion remover,—a solution of one table- 
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spoonful of table salt and one teaspoon- 
ful of glacial acetic acid in one pint of 
denatured alcohol plus one pint of 
acetone. Sponge with this until the 
stain is out, then with clear water. 

Shoe Polish: — These usually 
contain pigment, oil color, and in some 
cases basic dye, wax, shellac, gums, 
turpentine and other solvents. It is 
essential that the wax be broken up in 
order to release the pigment. A light 
stain may be removed by sponging 
with turpentine, naphtha, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc. A deeper stain may re- 
quire manipulation with a bone scraper. 

Unknown Stains: —Occasional- 
ly one is unable to identify a stain, 
when it is advisable to proceed with 
caution. Sponge first with one of the 
common organic solvents and let dry. 
Apply soap solution and manipulate 
with a bone scraper until the maximum 
amount of stain is removed. Sponge 
Traces remaining 
may require bleaching. Leland G. 
Stockdale. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
J. of Canada, November, 1942. 


— 


with clear water. 


Gamma Sodium Stearate 
The X-ray work of Thiessen 


and Stauff gave evidence that there are 


two distinct crystallographic forms of 
sodium stearate, called by them alpha 
and beta forms. A third form called 
the gamma form, has been discovered. 
The new form is produced when so- 
dium stearate is made by the reaction 
between stearic acid and sodium alco- 
holate, followed by drying the precipi- 
tate at 105°C. A. de Bretteville and 
J. W. McBain. Science 96, 470-1 
(1942). 


Fat of Aquatic Animals 

A monograph by J. A. Lovern 
summarizes the results of an investiga- 
tion in progress since 1930 as to the 
composition of the depot fat of aquatic 
animals. Methods of examination of 
the fats are described, as well as the 
components and structure of the fats. 
Average compositions and analyses 
are included, as well as an outline of 
the occurrence of individual fatty 
acids, saturated fatty alcohols, un- 
saturated alcohols and other compo- 
nents. Amalyst 67, 328 (1942). 
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Cleaning Tin Surfaces 
Detergents suitable for use on 
metal ware with tin surfaces contain 
a noncaustic alkaline detergent such 
as soda ash and trisodium phosphate, 
with about 0.5-1.5 per cent of a.chro- 
mate salt such as sodium dichromate, 
and up to 15 per cent of an alkali 
metal fluosilicate. Max Metziger and 
Alfred Long, to Blockson Chem. Co. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,285,676. 
~e 
Decolorizing Agent 
Liquids are decolorized by con- 
tact with a material containing hy- 
drated magnesium silicate. This is pre- 
pared with agitation by hydrothermal 
reaction between a calcium-containing 
silicate and a soluble magnesium salt 
of a strong acid. The agent adsorbs 
coloring matter from a liquid to be 
decolorized. Lyle Caldwell. Canadian 
Patent No. 408,452. 
. 
Zinc Soap Compound 
Zinc soap of coconut-oil fatty 
acids is combined with an amine capa- 
ble of rendering the zinc soap soluble 
in organic solvents. Wm. P. ter Horst. 
Canadian Patent No. 408,542. 
° 
Bleaching Soft Soap 
One of the most useful agents 
for bleaching soft soaps is ammonium 
persulfate. This can be easily crutched 
into the boiled and finished soap and 
left for 8 hours to effect the desired 
With 


linseed-oil soft soaps this bleach is 


improvement in color and odor. 


not always completely satisfactory; it 
is preferable in this case to give the 
oil a preliminary bleach before saponi- 
fication. 

Another useful bleach for soft 
soaps is sodium hydrosulfite, which is 
claimed to be economical in use and to 
give immediate bleaching action. The 
general procedure with white soft 
soaps is to spread the hydrosulfite over 
the soap and then crutch in. The 
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soap does not alter in consistency dur- 
ing the bleaching, it keeps like other 
soaps, has a fine silvery sheen, and is 
free from objectionable odors. It can 
be packed as soon as it is cold. Am. 
Perfumer (> Essen. Oil Review 44, 
No. 11, 40 (1942). 
uonieetiaan 

Built Cake Soap 

A nonefflorescing bar soap com- 
prises a major proportion of a soap base, 
soda ash in an amount sufficient to 
cause objectionable efflorescence in the 
absence of alkali phosphate, and up to 
9 per cent of a water-soluble alkali 
phosphate, sufficient to prevent efflores- 
Robert J. Heald to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. 
No. 408,835. 


cence. 


Canadian Patent 
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Protective Hand Creams 
The following formulas for pro- 
tective hand creams are (1) for nor- 
mal industrial use, and (2) as a water 
proof protective. 
Parts by wt. 
1. Lanette Wax SX 20 
Liquid paraffin ; 5 
Paraffin wax ; 5 
Water to 100 
Lanette Wax SX 20 
Liquid paraffin 5 
Anhydrous lanolins 5 


2 
Water to 100 


These yield rather heavy creams which 


are pleasant in use, spread easily, and 
keep the hands clean during various 
types of work in the sense that the 
accumulated dirt is very easily removed 
by simple washing. 

A worker who suffered seri- 
ously from split skin of the fingers 
owing to the constant washing of 
glasses, obtained complete relief by 
using the second of the two products. 
Trials with these carried out by work- 
ers in the printing industry proved 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the proprietary 
wax, Lanette Wax itself is a mixture 
of higher fatty alcohols,—mainly cetyl 
and stearyl. In addition, the SX vari- 
ety contains about 10 per cent of 
sodium alkyl sulfate. The bulk of the 
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Lanette Wax SX can be replaced by 
plain Lanette Wax, keeping say 2 per 
cent of the SX, which is a strong 
emulsifier. H. Stanley Redgrove. Soap, 
Perfumery & Cosmetics 15, 600-602 
(1942). 
+ 

Sulfonate Detergent 

Tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol is 
treated with a sulfonating agent such 
as concentrated sulfuric acid and one 
or more aliphatic carboxylic acids or 
alcohols. The derivatives obtained are 
suitable for use as detergents, washing, 
emulsifying, dispersing and penetrating 
agents. Kenneth L. Russell and Adam 
C. Bell, to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
British Patent No. 544,402. 
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New Use for Lauryl Sulfate 

Improvements in strength, re- 
sistance to wear, and freedom from 
scaling are claimed for concrete pave- 
ments and floors made with a new 
agent developed by the Master Builders 
Co. of Cleveland. The material is 
essentially a balanced combination of 
sodium lauryl sulfate and a derivative 
of lignin sulfonic acid. Although the 
two ingredients can be used separately, 
it is nevertheless claimed that they 
work better in combination. 

setsinnith abides 

Hydrogenated Rosin Soaps 

A soap suitable for laundry and 
toilet purposes is made in part from 
partially hydrogenated rosin. It con- 
tains saponified hydrogenated rosin 
which is saturated by combination 
with hydrogen to an extent of about 
60-95 per cent of the theoretical for 
two double bonds of its unsaturated 
rosin-acid radicals. A saponified fatty 
acid such as that from coconut oil is 
also present. Irwin W. Humphrey, to 
Hercules Powder Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,285,333. 
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Betz Water Testing Set 

W. H. and L. D. Betz, Phila- 
delphia, have just brought out a com- 
plete water testing set that is com- 
pactly contained in a special cabinet. 
The cabinet, which includes the neces- 
sary chemicals and apparatus for de- 
termining water hardness, alkalinity, 
chlorides, phosphates and sulfides, can 
be mounted on a wall or table. 
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New Acetone Uses Reactions Show Possibilitics of 


Indicated by Study = Ethyl Sodium Acetone-Oxalate 
Of Patent Files 


Chemical Plays Important Part A study of the reactions of ethyl sodium acetone-oxalate, a compound having 
In Processes in Varied Fields | the formula CH.COCH C(ONa)COOC,H;, shows many new interesting 








Versatility Clearly Indicated by Formation of Ring Compounds 


eo ee file = ; possibilities. 
A om b of the peemt a oe The versatility of this chemical or the acid derived from it, alpha, gamma- 
fields, somewhat of a surprising fact because | dioxo-valeric acid, or its esters, in the formation of ring compounds may be seen 
acetone has generally been considered a staple : __ from the table below. The first line of the 
chemical with a fairly well-defined field of . , table, for instance, shows that hydrazine 
utility. A discussion of a few of these patents Ethylene Used as Alkylator reacts with ethyl sodium acetone-oxalate to 
may serve to indicate the variety of hitherto 7" ? oe Pa LL. Lane | give 3-methyl-5-pyrazolecarboxylic acid. One 
unexplored applications of acetone. To Produce Anti-Knock Gas reaction not included below is that of ortho- 
One such patent concerns the concentration eateasee iene aminobenzaldehyde, which is reported to pro- 
or recovery of the values of non-metalliferous CHICAGO, Il. 4 method for alkylating | duce a quinoline derivative, C,,H,,O,N, whose 
ores by froth flotation processes in which fatty | isobutane by ethylene in the presence of a par- | structure has not been completely elucidated 
acid substances are employed as promoters. | ticular type of catalyst to produce a motor fuel | [Monatshefte fiir Chemie 52, 59-67 (1929) ]. 
[he inventor states that the power of the pro- | of relatively high anti-knock value has been| Samples of ethyl sodium acetone-oxalate 
moters can be very greatly increased by dilut- | developed by two men here, according to a | may be obtained from U.S.I. on request for 
(Continued on next page) patent that was granted recently. | experimental work. 


ETHYL SODIUM ACETONE-OXALATE CH,COCH — C(ONa)COOC.H; 
RING COMPOUNDS SUBSTITUTED GROUPS REAGENT REFERENCE 








H 3-methyl ; 5-carboxylic acid HYDRAZINE Knorr A.279,217 (1894) 


N German Patent 74,619,F.3,938 
HCs oN 
HC* °CH 


PYRAZOLE 
; 5-carboxylic acid PHENYLHYDRAZINE *Claisen & Roosen 
3-carboxylic acid A.278,279,288 (1893) 


/O eaten ast 
ISOXAZOLE HC; oN ee a tie . on eekil HYDROXYLAMINE *Claisen, B.24,3908 (1891) 


HC* =CH 


H 2,3-dioxo; 4-acety!; 1,5-dipheny BENZALANILINE Schiff, Gigli, B.31,1307 (1898) 
N 


¢s'.CH 5-dioxo; 1-methy!; 2-phenyi; 3-acety! BENZALDEHYDE & German Patents 280971, 
H,Cs CH, METHYLAMINE 283305,290531 F.12,792, 
H, C+ 2CH, 793,797 


PYRROLIDINE 


H 


N Piloty, Blémer B.45,3752 (1912) 
-m yl; 2-car li i A 
PYRROLE Hés'»CH methy!; 3-acety!; 2-carboxylic acid MINOACETONE Fischer et al., A.46] 244 (1928) 


HC+ 3CH 
) 
1,3-DIOXOLANE H.C: 2CH, >xc; 2-trichloromethy!; 5-acety! methylene CHLORAL Schiff B.31,1305 (1898) 
H,C4 30 
2 1ioxo § BENZALDEHYDE in mann J.C.S$.89 1239,1240 (1906) 
0 piperidine 


OXOLANE 
H. Cs oa 2,3-dioxo; 5-pheny!; 4-cinnamoy! BENZALDEHYDE with 
H, C+_=CH, dried HCI 


3-methy!; 5-hydroxy; I-carboxylic acid BARIUM HYDROXIDE Claisen B.22,327 (1889) 


BENZENE a 5-methy!; 3-hydroxy; 2-ethoxaly! ; SODIUM ACETATE C.A. 32,3340 (1938) 
; l-carboxylic acid 





methyl; 3-acety!; 2,6-dicarboxylic acid AMMONIA Mumm, Bergell 
methy!; 3-acety!; 6-carboxylic acid AMMONIA B.45,3045 (1912) 
methy!; 5-acety!; 2,6-dicarboxylic acid AMMONIA C.A. 26 2171 (1932) 


2,6-dimethy!; 3,4-dicarboxylic acid ETHYL B-AMINO- Mumm & Hunecke 
_ Aes B.50,1573 (1917) 


PYRIDINE 


4. — Liebig’s Annalen; B. — Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft; C.A Chemical Abstracts; F Friedlaender, 





Fortschritte der Theerfarben Fabrikation; J.C.S. — Journal of the Chemical Society 
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Many New Chemical 


Developments Noted 
During the Past Year 


An idea of the outstanding chemical prog 
ress made during 1942 can be gained by a 
brief review of the major developments sum 
marized in the past year’s issues of U.S] 
CuemicaL News. During 1942 the following 
topics were discussed in leading articles in 
this publication: 

January. Reactions of urethan. 
possibilities of alkyl phosphates. 

February. Importance of water in resin 
solutions. Use of chemicals in lengthening the 
life of fish nets. 

March. Applications of ethyl benzoylace 
tate in dye manufacture and chemical syn- 
thesis. Luminescent finishes. 

April. Ethyl carbonate as a raw material. 
Lined steel drums. 

May. Possibilities of ethyl acetoacetate. 
Novel experimental vinegar generator. 

June. Determination of the combined acids 
in cellulose mixed esters. New chemical to end 
corrosion of iron by lacquers. 


Unusual 


chemical synthesis, Ethyl formate for treat- | 


ing yarns. 

August. Carbon dioxide as a fire extin- 
guisher and inflation agent. Availability of 
ethyl sodium acetone-oxalate for experimental 
work. 

September. Resin emulsions as possible 
latex substitutes. Novel perfumes from Indian 
plant lore. 

October. New method for studying drying 
rates of lacquer films. Use of heat treatment 
in improving quality of yellow pigments. 

November. Preparation of ethyl oxalace- 
tate. Puerto Rican plants yield essential oils. 

December. The prevention of foam in | 
casein paints and other protein compositions. 
Procedure for improving synthetic camphor 
yield. 


(Copies of these issues are available on request) 





Varnish for Maintaining 
Sterile Operative Field 


A new skin varnish for maintaining sterility 
in the operative field has been developed ac- 
cording to the following formula: 


Santicizer B 
Acetone 

Ethyl cellulose 
Ethanol 
Castor oil 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 


ALCOHOLS 


Ethanol (‘Ethyl Alcohol 


NEW 


ANSOLS 


Tests Show Superiority of 
Ethanol as ator of | 


Ethanol is considered to be an ideal disin- 


fectant, according to experiments in which the | 


effect of ethanol in adsorption tests, particu- 
larly in the disinfection of hands, was studied. 

One of the special advantages claimed for 
ethanol is its capacity to kill large numbers 
of bacteria. It was discovered that when tWo 
loopfuls of solid growth of staphylococci or 
B. coli are suspended in only two drops of 
96% ethanol, complete disinfection takes 
piece in a few minutes, whereas 1% Zephirol, 


to achieve this. 


New Acetone Uses 
(Continued from previous page) 

ing the flotation reagent with about 20% or 
less of a water-soluble ketone such as acetone. 
Another patent of interest involves the prep- 
aration of sulfanilylamino-pyridine 
pounds. A mixture of acetone and pyridine 
is used to form a reaction medium for re- 
acting p-acetylaminobenzene sulfonyl 


| duction of 2-acetylsulfanilylamino-pyridine. 
Printing-Ink Binders 

Rapid drying properties, high gloss and 
water-insolubility at slightly elevated tempera- 
tures are among the advantages claimed for 
the use of acetone-formaldehyde resins as 
binders for printing inks. The formation of 
| such an agent comprises interacting formalde- 


| hyde with acetone in the presence of an alka- 


line catalyst, pigmenting material, and a 
liquid organic solvent such as acetone. 
| In another patent, acetone is suggested in 
| combination with nitrocellulose to form an ad- 
| hesive for use in holding metal parts to be 
welded into position, such as threaded steel 
buttons to a background of steel ship plates. 
A more simple method of producing al- 
cohols of the acetylene series than those now 
|in use is claimed in a recent patent. Such 
alcohols are prepared directly from acetone 
| and acetylene by bringing into contact acety- 
| lene with a mixture of acetone and an aque- 
| ous solution having an alkaline reaction. 
Acetone is also suggested by an inventor for 
the manufacture of beta-cyanoacrylic acid 
esters. According to this process, such esters 
are obtained by reacting an ester of alpha- 
chloroacrylic acid with a cyanide of an alkali 
metal or an alkaline earth metal at approxi- 
mate room temperature in the presence of 
water and acetone. 
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ACETIC ESTERS 


INTERMEDIATES 


OXALIC ESTERS 


siate 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 


5% Sagrotan and 0.1% mercury solutions fail | 
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July. Utility of ethyl sodium oxalacetate in | ride with alpha amino pyridine for the pro- | 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


A moistureproof sealer particularly developed to 
seal waterproof papers used as liners in shipping 
containers is said to even protect goods against 
mmersion. A white, colorless fluid, the adhesive 
seals overlapping liner seams against air, mois 
ture and temperature extremes (No. 650) 
USI 

A liquid temperature indicator employing the 
same principle as pellets and sticks is intended 
for use in signalling temperatures. It is available 
n melting points from 125 to 1600° F. When ap- 
plied, t aries instantiy, then queties sharpiy 
when the desired temperature is reached 


(No. 651) 
USI 


A grease-impervious paper box for packaging 
ointments and similar substances is offered, which 
has an outside covering of parchment paper 
pe a ey et the chemical compound which 

e. Although not impervious to water 
and grease in the same degree, it is said to 
successfully package substances which have a 
water content up to 5% (No. 652) 

USI! 

A protective paint is offered for exterior and in- 


| terior surfaces having an appreciable amount of 


exposed metal. The primers are said to be rust 
nhibitive and provide a tough, elastic film which 
expands and contracts at the same rate as the 


| metal. (No. 653) 


US| 
Citric acid substitutes ore now being produced 
domestically by a manufacturer who made similar 
products in Europe during the last World War. 
(No. 654) 

US| 


A prepored catalyst for isomerization processes 
has been Covsteped, consisting of activated baux- 
ite impregnated with '5 to 20% of anhydrous 
aluminum chloride. (No. 655) 
US! 
Non-lonic emulsifiers ore available commercially 
which are said to offer very interesting possibil- 
ities in the manufacture of synthetic rubbers by 
polymerization of butadiene, styrene, acr ionitrile 
or other unsaturated compounds. (No. 656) 
US! 
Static-conductive linoleum is offered which is de- 
scribed as nonsparking and highly conductive of 
static, yet providing adequate protection against 
accidental grounding from service charges. It is 
said to meet Ordnance Department specifications 
for floor and table coverings in explosives opero- 
(No. 657) 


tions. 
US! 


A _ new colorimeter of the continuous-flow type is 
offered, which is said to permit the determination 
of light transmission of a liquid passing through 
the instrument. Its applicotion, therefore, is sug- 
gested for the continuous contro! of chemical 
processes in which the color or turbidity of a 
quid must be checked as an indication of con- 
centration or other property. (No. 658) 
S| 

Paint brush bristies have been developed from 
Nylon which are not only said to have the re- 
quired taper, but also resiliency, toughness, 
length and inertness to paint ingredients. At 
present their use is being restricted to milito 

purposes. (No. 459) 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 











No. 2,300,413, Soap, patented 
November 38, 1942 by Kenneth M. 
Gaver, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
The Komel Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. A composition of matter com- 
prising a soap containing as saponi- 
fier an amylaceous compound in 
which is combined an alkali metal the 
hydroxide of which is soluble in 
ethanol. 


No. 2,300,416, Soap, patented 
November 3, 1942 by Bror J. Grondal, 
Watertown, and Harry Morley Wylde, 
Swampscott, Mass., assignors to Lever 
Brothers Company. A _ non-irritative 
soap product containing the 
of fatty acids having «at least 12 car- 
bon atoms and substantially free of 
the soaps of fatty acids having less 
than 12 carbon atoms, at least a por- 
tion of the soap product consisting of 
soaps of the fatty material forming 
the residue of fatty oils of the class 
consisting of cocoanut, palm kernel, 
babassu, tucuum and cohune oils upon 
removal therefrom of fatty acids hav- 
ing less than 12 carbon atoms, includ- 
ing the fatty acids derived from the 
glycerides in the oil having fatty acid 
radicals of less than 12 carbon atoms, 
the soaps having at least as good 
lathering properties as those which 
characterize the soaps of the fatty 
acids of the fatty oils of the class 
and being free from the skin irritat- 
ing properties normally characterizing 
the soaps of the fatty oils. 


soaps 


No. 2,300,611, 
secticides, patented 


Stabilized In- 
November 3, 


January, 1943 


1942 by Ludwig J. Christmann, 
Bronxville, N. Y., and David W. 
Jayne, Jr., Old Greenwich, Conn., as- 
signors to American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. A composition 
of matter containing rotenone to- 
gether with a compound of the for- 
mula 


NHX 
4 


R 


COOY 
wherein R is an aryl radical, X is a 
member of the group consisting of 
alkyl, acyl, aryl and aralkyl radicals 
and Y is a member of the group con- 
sisting of hydrogen, and ester-form- 
ing radicals. 


No. 2,300,612, Stabilized Pyre- 
thrum, patented November 3, 1942 by 
Ludwig J. Christmann, Bronxville, 
N. Y., and David W. Jayne, Jr., Old 
Greenwich, Conn., assignors to Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y. A compsition of matter con- 
taining pyrethrum together with a 
compound of the formula 


NHX 


COOY 
wherein R is an aryl radical, X is a 
member of the group consisting of 
alkyl, acyl, aryl and aralkyl radicals 
and Y is a member of the group con- 
sisting of hydrogen, and ester-forming 
radicals. 


No. 2,300,749, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented November 3, 1942 by 
Ashton T. Scott, Ardmore, Pa., as- 
signor to The Sharples Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In the manufacture 
of soap, a continuous process com- 
prising thoroughly mixing a fat with 
a saponifying reagent at a saponify- 
ing temperature for a brief period of 
time, adding a graining agent and 
passing the resulting soap-containing 
mixture to a centrifugal rotor and 
there subjecting the mixture to cen- 
trifugation to separate aqueous phase 
resulting from the mixing end grain- 
ing operations from the soap-contain- 
ing mass resulting from the opera- 
tions, and continuously and separately 
discharging the soap-containing mass 
and aqueous phase from the zone of 
centrifugation, the mixture being vig- 
orously agitated after the addition 
of the graining agent to effect fine 
dispersion of the graining agent and 
maintain the grained soap substan- 


SOAP 


tially uniformly distributed in the 
sOap-containing mixture and_ then 
promptly passed to the step of cen- 
trifugation while the grained soap is 
still in the condition of substantially 
uniform distribution. 


No. 2,300,750, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented November 3, 1942 by 
Ashton T. Scott, Ardmore, Pa., as- 
signor to The Sharples Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In the manufacture 
of soap, the process comprising mix- 
ing a source of fat with an aqueous 
saponifying reagent and with salt in 
sufficient amount to precipitate from 
the aqueous phase substantial quanti- 
ties of soap formed by saponification, 
continuously passing these admixed 
materials through a _ saponifying 
chamber to saponify the fat in the 
presence of the salt and thus precipi- 
tate soap formed by the saponification 
reaction, and continuously separzting 
the precipitated soap from the spent 
reagent phase resulting from the 
saponification reaction. 


No. 2,300,751, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented November 3, 1942 by 
Ashton T. Scott, Ardmore, Pa., and 
Leopold Sender, Baltimore Md., as- 
signors to The Sharples Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In the manufacture 
of soap, a process comprising accom- 
plishing a saponifying stage by mix- 
ing a source of fat with a saponifying 
reagent, subjecting the resulting mix- 
ture to saponifying reaction conditions, 
salting out the soap to produce a soap 
phase and an aqueous phase, and 
thereafter subjecting the resulting 
mixture to centrifugation to separate 
the soap phase from aqueous phase 
as the final step of the saponifying 
stage, thereafter mixing the grained 
soap and unsaponified fat derived from 
the saponifying stage with a further 
quantity of saponifying reagent and 
subjecting the resulting mixture to a 
second saponifying stage including 
the same steps as the first-mentioned 
saponifying stage, thereafter fitting 
the grained soap derived from the 
second - mentioned sapenifying stage 
by mixing the grained soap with 
water and separating nigre from neat 
soap by centrifugation, and returning 
nigre derived from the last-mentioned 
centrifugation to the first-mentioned 
saponifying stage in treatment of a 
further quantity of a source of fat 
with a further quantity of saponifying 
reagent in the manufacture of a fur- 
ther quantity of soap. 


No. 2,303,159, Insect Repellent, 
patented November 17, 1942 by Lud- 
wig W. Wasum, Manoa, Pa., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Kessler 
Chemical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An insect repellent comprising cyclo- 
hexyl caprate. 


No. 2,302,382, Removal of Im- 
purities From Soap Nigre, patented 
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November 17, 1942 by Ashton T. Scott, 
Ardmore, Pa., assginor to The 
Sharples Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. In the purification of soap nigre 
by removal of heavy insoluble impuri- 
ties therefrom, the steps comprising 
sedimenting heavy insoluble impuri- 
ties from the nigre by rotation there- 
of in a centrifugal rotor, maintaining 
a stratum of aqueous electrolyte solu- 
tion adjusted to a concentration which 
is substantially immiscible with the 
nigre and of higher specific gravity 
than the nigre in the portion of the 
separating chamber of the centrifugal 
rotor surrounding the rotating nigre, 
discharging the solids sedimented 
from the nigre outwardly through 
the aqueous electrolyte solution, and 
ejecting the solids circumferentially 
from the rotor under the influence 
of centrifugal force. 

No. 2,302,384, Parasiticidal 
Preparation, patented November 17, 
1942 by William P. ter Horst, Packa- 
nack Lake, N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Company, New York, 
N. Y. A bactericide, fungicide, and 
insecticide preparation containing as 
an active constituent a quinone di- 
oximino compound. 

No, 2,302,388, Insecticidal Com- 
position, patented November 17, 1942 
by William F. Hester Drexel Hill, Pa., 
assignor to Rohm & Haas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. An insecticidal com- 
position having as an active ingredient 
a compound wherein R represents an 
aliphatic hydrocarbon group of less 
than 13 carbon atoms, C,H: repre- 
sents an alkylene chain of at least 
two carbon atoms in which , has a 
value of two to four inclusive, , rep- 
resents an integer of at least ene, R: 
represents a member of the class con- 
sisting of monovalent hydrocarbon 
groups and divalent aliphatic groups 
which in conjunction with R: and N 
form a heterocycle, and R: represents 
a member of the class consisting of 
hydrogen, alkyl and _ Ilrydroxyalkyl 
groups and divalent aliphatic groups 
which in conjunction with R: and N 
form a heterocycle. 

No. 2,302,598, Detergent, pat- 
ented November 17, 1942 by Walter 
M. Bruner, Wilmington, Del., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. In a process 
involving the treatment of water, 
whereby its use for flocculating, de- 
flocculating, foaming, deterging, dye- 
ing and wetting will be more effective, 
the step which comprises introducing 
into the water a water-soluble salt 
of a hydroxynitrilosulfonic acid. 

No. 2,303,212, Soap Composi- 
tion, patented November 24, 1942 by 
Mearl A. Kise and James F. Vitcha, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignors to The 
Solvay Process Company, New York, 
N. Y. A soap composition adapted 
for use in hard water comprising a 
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water-soluble soap and a salt selected 
from the group consisting of alkali 
metal, ammonium, and organic amine 
salts of an ester of an alpha sulfonic 
acid derivative of a saturated fatty 
acid containing 12 to 22 carbon atoms, 
the esterifying radical of the ester 
corresponding to the residue remain- 
ing after the removal of a hydroxy] 
group from an alcohol containing not 
more than three carbon atoms and 
not more than two hydroxyl groups, 
the soap and the salt being present 
in the composition in ratios varying 
from 98 parts by weight of the soap 
and 2 parts by weight of the salt to 
50 parts by weight of the soap and 
50 parts by weight of the salt. 
—_ 6. 

Soap X-ray Studies 

X-ray studies of the structure 
of soap solutions show that in solid 
sodium oleate the soap molecules are 
arranged in double layers with the 
polar or water-soluble groups turned 
toward one another. The molecules 
are in an inclined position relative to 
the layer plane. In an 18.7 per cent 
solution the interplaner distance equals 
78 Angstrom units. Since the length 
of the molecule is 48.5 A., it must be 
assumed that the molecules are in an 
erect position in solution and that the 
hydrocarbon ends are turned toward 
one another. In the micelles, oleate 
layers follow water layers in an alter- 
nate fashion and 19.4 water molecules 
per double molecule are found. In a 
6 per cent solution the interplanar dis- 
tance is increased to 99 A. Both water 
and oleate layer have the same thick- 
ness. 

Benzene is soluble in aqueous 
oleate solution. In a 15 per cent 
aqueous solution the interplanar dis- 
tance equals 84 A.; addition of 0.4 
gram of benzene per gram of the 
oleate increases this value to 100 A. 
A regular sequence results: simple so- 
dium oleate molecule, benzene, simple 
oleate molecule, water. The hydro- 
carbon ends are turned toward the 
benzene, the polar groups toward the 
water. The benzene enters longitudin- 
ally between the oleate layers. In 
spite of the large amount of included 
solvent, the order is distinct. 

A 42 per cent solution ef lauryl 
pyridinium chloride in water exhibits 
a good micellar order with an inter- 
planar distance of 38.1 A. Polyethy- 
lene oxide in an 80 per cent aqueous 
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solution (20 ethylene oxide groups) 
gives a distance of 59 A., whereas the 
solid polymer gives an interference 
ring of 80.3 A. In this case an inter- 
pretation of the micellar structure is 
not possible as yet. It can be con- 
cluded from X-ray data that the mi- 
celles have a foil-like shape and are 
oriented by a flow gradient. H. Kies- 
sig. Kolloid-Z 96, 252-5 (1941). 

. . 
Glycerine by Periodic Acid 


Glycerine can be determined 








after oxidation by periodic acid, by an 
acidimetric procedure. This procedure 
has been successfully applied to C.P.- 
grade glycerine, spent soap lyes, soap 
lye crudes, half crudes, saponification 
crudes, evaporator salt, and mixtures 
of glycerine with trimethylene glycol 
and _ polyglycerols. 
fluence the determination, such as size 
of sample, presence of salt and the 


Factors that in- 


presence of organic compounds con- 
taining hydroxyl groups, have been 
discussed. Purdy Bradford, W. D. 
Pohle, J. K. Gunther, V. C. Mehlen- 
bacher. Oil ¢ Soap 19, 189-93 
(1942). 








e 
Detergents on Influenza Virus 


A number of detergents were 
studied as to their ability to imacti- 
vate influenza virus, types A and B. 
Zaphiran (alkyl dimethyl benzyl am- 
monium chloride) failed to inactivate 
the test virus after 1 hour’s exposure 
to a concentration of 1:10,000. Ter- 
gitol Penetrant No. 7 in a concentra- 
tion as high as 1:2000 did not destroy 
viruses in dense lung suspensions. With 
dilute virus preparations there was 
measurable inactivation after 1 hour. 
A 1 per cent solution of Oakite No. 
63 (alkaline trisodium phosphate) was 
inactive against type A virus, but the 
activity of type B was reduced. A 
1 per cent solution of Ivory soap 
rendered dense lung suspensions of 
type B virus noninfectious in 40 min- 
utes but only partially destroyed type 
A. Dilute viruses of both types were 
destroyed by 1 per cent or by 0.1 per 
cent of Ivory soap in 15 minutes. Al- 
bert P. Krueger. U. S. Navy Med. 
Bull. 40, 622-31 (1942); through 
Chem. Abs. 
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SARGENT’S DRYER and CHILLING ROLL 


One of the latest Sargent installations, a unit capable of delivering 
1300 pounds of extremely thin soap chips in 40 feet. Economy of 


j 


operation and floor space are distinct features of this equipment 
Mechanical refinements, compactness and accessibility are inherent 
characteristics. Write for complete details and specifications. 
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SANITARY SUPPLY HOUSES? 


If part of your market is among sanitary supply jobbers 
firms supplying buildings, institutions, clubs, hotels, laundries, 
industrial organizations, etc.,—then you can advertise in Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals to considerable advantage. If you 
specialize in selling bulk or private brand soaps of any kind, 
disinfectants, insecticides, polishes, floor products, moth pre- 
ventives, deodorants, etc., then Soap & Sanitary Chemicals is 
your advertising medium. Base soaps and other partly finished 
products can also be sold through this publication as well as 
all types of sanitary accessories—mops, brushes, metal re- 
ceptacles, floor scrapers, mopping tanks, etc. Ask for an 
advertising rate card and the latest circulation data. 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 
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is YOU want additional 
information on any of the 
items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc., 254 West 31st St., New York, 


mentioning the number of the item. 


917—New Heavy Duty Mixers 

Mixing Equipment Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has just added to its regu- 
lar line three new heavy duty air driven 
mixers. Two of them are gear reduc- 
tion models; the third is a larger, direct 
drive model. The following features 
are claimed for the new mixers: air 
driven motors used cannot be over- 
loaded or burned out; motors won’t 
stall even when mixing heavy liquids; 
the air exhaust from the motor is so 
arranged that it keeps the motor run- 
Models of 1 h.p. 
and one-third h.p. are available. They 
are equipped with gear reduction drive 
and adjustable shaft length. 


ning cool at all times. 


- a 


918—Hercules Rosin Soap Tests 

The use of rosin in soap manu- 
facture, especially in spray-dried or 
powdered soaps, is discussed in a tech- 
nical booklet just issued by Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, on the basis 
of continuing research begun three 
years ago in Hercules laboratories. The 
data indicate that when the right choice 
of rosin is used as a part of the soap 
stock, and in proper proportion to other 
soap stocks (in the range of three to 
30 per cent rosin), certain definite ad- 
vantages are gained while no worthy 
soap qualities are lost. Spray-dried 
soap can be made with 15 to 20 per 
cent rosin content. 

The results obtained so far in 
Hercules research show rosin to give: 
quick and lasting suds, improved solu- 
bility and reduced dusting of spray- 
dried and flaked soaps. Detergency, ac- 
cording to the booklet, can also be 
improved by proper use of rosin. 
Spray-dried and flaked soaps containing 
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rosin have no unsatisfactory aging or 
odor characteristics. Discoloration on 
aging in bar soap is in proportion to 
the grade and amount of rosin added, 
the data show. 

Both gum and wood rosins 
were used in the tests. All detcrgency 
and sudsing experiments were con- 
ducted using water of two different 
degrees of hardness. The soap against 
which all detergent tests were measured 
was a straight neutral sodium soap 
made from prime white tallow. Soap 
stocks used in intermixtures with rosins 
consisted, in most cases, of a white 
stock and a brown stock. Copies of the 
booklet are available. 


*- 


919—Reviews Barrel Linings 
With the wooden barrel playing 
an ever-increasingly important role in 
the replacement of metal containers, 
the need for protective linings to pre- 
vent absorption of contents and leak- 
age is brought up. This whole subject 
is covered in the January issue of Sili- 
cate P’s & Q’s, house paper of Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. The article reviews 
the popular method of testing and lin- 
ing cooperage with silicate of soda. 
Copies are available by writing the 
company. 
© ncapianaty 





920—Sweeping Compound Booklet 

Frank Miller & Sons, 224 W. 
§ 8th Street, Chicago, have issued a new 
booklet on “Sweeping Compounds,” 
which emphasizes the importance of 
selecting the right type of sweeping 
compound for the type of floor in- 
volved. 

— 

921—Spray Machinery Folder 

Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College, Miss., has 
issued an 18-page circular under the 
title “Spray Machinery for Home Or- 
chards, Gardens and Truck Crops,” in 
which the author, T. E. Ashley, de- 


scribes various commercial types of 
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hand and power-operated sprayers and 
gives directions for construction and 
operation of home made spraying 
devices. 

Semel tt 
Fine Soapers As Trust 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Jersey 
City, N. J., and its president, E. H. 
Little of Orange, N. J.; Procter & 
Gamble Co., and its president, Richard 
R. Deupree, both of Cincinnati, O.; 
and Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., and its president, Francis A. 
Countway, of Brookline, Mass., have 
recently been fined a total of $60,000 
by Judge Guy L. Fake, in the Federal 
District Court, Newark, N. J., for fix- 
ing prices in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

The defendants, both corporate 
and individual, were each ordered to 
pay the maximum fine of $5,000 on 
each of the two count informations. 
Thorn Lord, Assistant United States 
Attorney, filed the criminal informa- 
tion, and Manuel M. Gorman, special 
attorney of the Department of Justice, 
alleged that some time prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, the defendants had en- 
tered a conspiracy “to fix, maintain 
and stabilize prices,” in the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution of soap and 
soap products in the United States and 
Hawaii. 

The defendants, it was charged, 
fixed prices, and discriminated against 
certain customers in the granting or 
refusing of allowances for delivery and 
distribution of their products, and 
eliminated certain of their products 
from defined fields of competition. 

The companies entered no de- 


fense plea. 








Jersey Fat Salvage Up 

An increase of 60 per cent in 
the amount of waste fats salvage in 
November over October was recorded 
in New Jersey, a recent report of the 
state salvage officials states. House- 


Jersey 
165,000 pounds of household grease 


wives in New contributed 
in November. This was more than 
half as much as was collected in the 
first four months of the drive. In 
issuing the report, the salvage officials 
again stressed the urgency of collect- 
ing household fats. 
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CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol 
Methyl Acetophenone Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 


Acetophenone Benzyl Acetate 
Geranyl Acetate Benzophenone 
Yara Yara Nerolin 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC CHARLES TENNANT G CO. (CANADA) LTD 
NEW YORK, N 
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Phenyl Ethyl Acetate 


For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Y TORONTO, CANADA 

























In producing flakes for granulated soaps, toilet cakes or packaging, high 
speed output can often be an item of great saving. With the New Proctor 

ake Soap System, from the hot liquid soap in the kettle or crutcher to the 
dried flakes requires only 6 to 14 minutes and capacities may be obtained 
from 750 to 6000 Ibs. per hour, according to flake thickness, character of 
soap, etc. At this stepped-up production, quicker deliveries are assured and 
there are tremendous savings in floor space and equipment. Complete details 
are contained in a new 16-page illustrated catalog that is yours for the asking. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ . Inc: PHILADELPHIA 





NEW PROCTOR 94A4c Soap SYSTEM 
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Castor Oil 
(From Page 27) 


lands,—not on our own, the prospects 
for any sizable amount of shipping 
space being allocated to carry castor 
beans in quantities larger than the bare 
minimum essential for our war ma- 
chine, is negligible. Water shipments 
of any further quantities beyond this 
are out. But there are two alternatives, 
—a domestic crop, and a crop in near- 
by countries. To this end, the Com- 
Credit 


offering 18-month contracts at a speci- 


modity Corporation is now 
fied price to farmers and agents, at 
home and in adjacent countries. The 
contracts are offered at a firm, fair 
price as an inducement to farmers to 
The Bureau of 


Economic Warfare is also considering 


increase their crops. 


sources of supply in Central America 
where rail transportation is afforded, 
and in Carribean islands where water 
transportation is readily available to 
American rail heads. 

Of course the most satisfactory 
solution from the point of view of our 
long term economy would be to have 
a domestic crop as an alternate to cot- 
ton, in percentages large enough to 
insure a safe supply without infringing 
on the natural castor bean growing 
Only 
negligible quantities of castor beans are 


countries of Brazil and India. 


being grown in this country at present. 
Our farmers should have many thou- 
sands of acres under cultivation. The 
need for this domestic crop will carry 
over into civilian requirements after the 
war is over. The farmers need a new 
crop like the castor bean and industry 
needs the castor bean. It has been our 
contention for many years that the 
farmers should not only grow wheat 
and corn and cotton and other regular 
staple crops, but should also grow 
crops directly for use by industry. 
There is no question about the castor 
bean being such a crop. 


The fact that there would be a 
shortage of castor oil eventually was 
easily foreseeable long ago. It was 
known that large quantities of the oil 
would be required to make dehydrated 
castor oil to take the place of tung oil. 
It was also known that other industrial 
uses of castor oil were steadily increas- 
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ing. When we actually did get into 
the war, all of these previous increases 
in the use of castor oil had to be fur- 
ther increased and to a large extent. 


Castor beans when pressed yield 
approximately 42 to 45 per cent of oil, 
which consists partly of cold pressed 
No. 1 oil and the balance of extracted 
No. 3 which is higher in acid number 
and darker in color than the No. 1. 
And the residue is pomace constituting 
cent. This 


pomace is a valuable fertilizer, so much 


approximately 55 per 


so that before the war we were im- 
porting into this country approximate- 
ly two hundred million pounds a year 
in addition to that which we produced 
in domestic pressing of castor beans. 
We found also that in the leaves and 
stalks there were certain ingredients 
that had high insecticidal value. We 
learned how to extract those ingredi- 
ents and there is now being marketed 
a plant insecticide which has been used 
with much success. In addition we 
found that the castor plant could pro- 
duce certain bast fibre which apparent- 
ly was immune to insect pests, and it 
could also produce large quantities of 
alpha cellulose. We have done noth- 
ing in the way of developing these bast 
fibres or the alpha cellulose, but there 
might be a considerable place in indus- 
try for this cellulose, particularly when 
you consider that in making wood 
pulp from slash pine it is necessary to 
remove about 26 per cent of resins and 
only about 2 per cent in the case of 
the castor plant. Thus, from several 
points of view, a domestic castor crop 
would profit the American farmer and 
civilian industry. 


in 1941, these 
brought out and the Agricultural De- 


matters were 


A T a meeting in Washington early 


partment representatives stated that 
they would take under consideration 
the matter of having the Agricultural 
Department foster the domestic grow- 
ing of castor beans. Under their su- 
pervision, plantings of the beans were 
made in southern Texas in 1941, out of 
which they hoped to obtain sufficient 
seed beans to plant rather extensive 
acreages of castor beans in the year 
1942 and thus give the country ample 
supplies of castor oil. Unfortunately, 
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their plantings were rather late and 
they did not turn out as successfully 


as hoped. 


On the other hand, enough seed 
beans were produced so that in the 
spring of 1942 considerably larger 
plantings were made and we have been 
informed by P. H. Groggins, Chief of 
the Chemicals Division of the Office for 
Agricultural War Relations that the 
1942 plantings were about 4,850 acres. 
From this acreage, it is estimated that 
there will be a seed yield of 11 bushels 
or 550 pounds per acre or a total of 
approximately 2,400,000 pounds of 
beans. The Department has taken a 
more conservative view of this yield, 
however, and estimates that there will 
be about two million pounds of seed 


beans. 


About five pounds of beans will 
be required to plant each acre of next 
year’s crop so that an apparent acreage 
of 400,000 will be possible from the 
two million pounds of beans, but again 
the government has made a conserva- 
tive estimate and reduces the probable 
number of acres to be planted in 1943 
to about 125,000 acres. From these 
125,000 acres, the yield should be 
about 69 million pounds of castor 
beans, which with an oil content of 
about 20 pounds per bushel should 
yield about 30,000,000 pounds of cas- 
tor oil for the year 1943. Industrial 
users of castor oil will be delighted if 
such results can be obtained and we 
sincerely hope that they can. In fact, 
we hope the Agricultural Department 
has been too conservative and that the 
yield will be considerably greater. 


Some types of castor plants do 
not grow to great height and do not 
produce thick stalks and therefore offer 
a minimum amount of alpha-cellulose. 
But on the other hand they are very 
good bean producers. Other types of 
plants produce more and better leaves 
for the manufacture of insecticide. 
Still other plants grow to great height, 
have very thick and solid stalks and 
produce the maximum amount of cell- 
ulose. It is foreseeable that when 
farmers grow castor beans for indus- 
trial use, they may find it advisable 
to plant different types of beans to 
serve different industrial needs. 
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UR company has raised hundreds 
() of acres for its own commercial 
use during the past six years and on 
the basis of our research we have de- 
beans can be 


grown on any soil that is suitable for 


termined that castor 


corn or small grains. The more fertile 
the soil, the better the results. The 
plant is deep-rooted, and once estab- 
lished will take care of itself under 
most conditions, though the soil must 


be well drained. 
bean is a 


climate plant. From our observations 


The castor warm 
the plants have done well in the cooler 
sections of Florida, but they are an- 
nual plants. In the warm sections, 
where there is very little frost, they are 
a perennial plant and bear seeds for 
many years. The land is prepared in 
the same manner as for any field crop, 
though of course, the better the land is 
prepared, the better the results. We 
plant all our fields with a Cole corn 
planter, using a velvet bean plate, 
planting seed about 30 inches in the 
Seeds are 
planted in March and April, although 


row and in six-foot rows. 


we have planted as late as June and 
had very good success in both bean and 
leaf yields. 

Cultivation consists of keep- 
ing the young plant free from weeds 
and the soil loose and mellow until it 
is well established. Two or three culti- 
vations a season under most conditions 
are necessary. We have found that 
under the conditions in Florida, it pays 
to use some form of fertilizer when the 
plants are young. Our best results to 
date have been with a good application 
of poultry manure when the plants are 
about four inches high and then an- 
other application about six weeks later. 
Our costs to bring the plants into bear- 
ing range from about $8.00 to $10.00 


per acre, including the fertilizer. 


Under Florida conditions and in 
all parts of the state from north to 
south, we have used 15 common vari- 
eties placing our efforts on three main 
types of castor beans and keeping the 
object in mind at all times of leaf 
yield, as well as bean production. For 
our use, we have found Ricinus Com- 
munis Africanus the best variety. This 
is a large, solid black bean with large 
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green leaves. It is a fair bean yielder, a 
fast vigorous growing plant and under 
600 - 900 


Ricinus 


normal conditions yields 


pounds of beans per acre. 
Communis Zanzibarensis is also a very 
good leaf-producing variety, but is a 
slow growing plant until well estab- 


lished. 


brown markings. 


It has large white beans with 
Bean yield is ap- 
proximately the same as Ricinus 
Africanus. In Cuba, this one is a very 
heavy bean producer, but puts out very 
few leaves. For bean yields, but very 
poor leaf producers, the red types of 
plants have proven the best. They are 
known as the Conner type. Yields have 
varied due to the fungus disease known 
as the gray mold, which at this time, is 
the main draw-back in the production 
of beans in this state and the Gulf 
Coast area. Farther north, they do not 
have this disease. Our oil content has 
varied with the variety of bean grown, 
anywhere from 42 per cent to 54 per 
cent oil. Gray mold is the main dis- 
ease that attacks the seed stalk when 
the beans are developing, and it can 
completely wipe out the whole cluster 
of beans. A hundred acres of the Con- 
ner variety have been completely ruined 
in less than ten days when rains and 
high humidity were prevalent. 

In conclusion, it can be pointed 
out again that castor oil holds tre- 
mendous future possibilities as both a 
farm crop and an industrial raw mate- 
rial. Its consumption which had al- 
ready begun to expand rapidly even 
before it received such a sharp impetus 
from our war needs, will undoubtedly 
continue to expand after the war is 
over. Its new industrial uses represent 
another stride forward in the notable 
advances in fat chemistry of the past 
decade. 

During the few years imme- 
diately preceding the war, there had 
been a quiet but considerable increase 
in castor oil use by certain soap manu- 
facturers. It had been found in some 
soap specialties, shampoos and toilet 
soaps to modify the effects of coconut 
oil so as to reduce its harsh effects on 
the skin without interfering notice- 
ably with lathering and detergent prop- 
erties. But further supplies for use in 
soap products are unlikely until the war 


is over. Soapers must, of necessity, turn 
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to such replacements as are available in 
the field of fatty acids to duplicate as 
nearly as possible the effects of castor 


oil in soaps. 


Fungicide Test Method 

In a new test for fungicidal 
activity, a 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flask 
containing 100 cc. of a liquid medium 
such as 1 per cent peptone water, and 
30-40 pieces of ordinary cotton or 
wool string, is autoclaved for 20 min- 
utes at 121° C. The string used is 
suitably 1.5-2 cm. long and about 0.75 
mm. thick. After the medium has 
cooled, it is inoculated with Trichophy- 
ton gypseum and kept at room tem- 
perature. The fungus grows in the 
peptone water and at the same time 
infects the strings. The infected strings 
can be used at different times after the 
inoculation in order to get the fungus 
in a more or less mature state. 

The fungicidal test is as fol- 
lows: Some infected strings are trans- 
ferred to the fungicide solution and 
others to the menstruum only, in 
which no fungicide is dissolved, as a 
control. After a suitable lapse of time 
one string each is removed from the 
germicide and the control, rinsed with 
sterile water, and placed on the sur- 
face of a suitable medium such as 
corn-meal agar. The results are read 
after 2, 4, 7 and 14 days at room tem- 
perature. 

Other “fungus carriers” such as 
small pieces of filter paper, may also 
be used. The most satisfactory results 
were obtained with strings that had 
been in contact with the growing fun- 
Bensulfoid 


(colloidal bentonite-sulfur) is a more 


gus from 2 to 5 weeks. 


effective fungicide than other non- 
collodial sulfur preparations when 
tested against T. gypseum. However, 
its fungicidal action is not absolutely 
certain. Fritz J. von Gurfeld and 
Frederick J. Shaw. Virginia Med. 
Monthly 68, 592-4; through Chem. 
Abs. 


— @ asnam 


Egyptian Bar Supply Moves 

The Egyptian Bar Supply Co., 
janitor and sanitary supply house, at 
2721 Salena St., St. Louis, Mo., is now 
located at 4715 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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AROMATIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


15 East 30th Street, New York tory: Springdale, Conn. 
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For Hard-to-bet 
and Currently ligh Priced 


ESSENTIAL OLS 


and Related Products 


More than 50 replacements for currently high 
priced, wholly unavailable or hard-to-get Essential 
Oils and Related Products are now available under 
the M M & R label, seal and guarantee. 

These are not spur of the moment “war babies” but 
thoroughly tested and approved products that are 
being used extensively now with genuine satisfac- 
tion. All are priced well below the products they 

are intended to replace yet many have proved _ 
themselves superior in numerous instances, to the 

commonly used oils. 


Macnus, Masee & Hevnano,ine. 


QUALITY ESSENTIAL OILS, BALSAMS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUMES, FLAVORING MATERIALS... SINCE 1895. 
: 16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY « 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Brochure listing M M & R replacements mailed upon request. 
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PRENTISS CLARIFIED 
PYRETHRUM 


CONCENTRATE #20 
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“IT’S A 
NATURAL” @558@0 
, F 7. Tle ge othe 

‘ en « ae 
: Natural instinct and natural riding ability is hard to beat. 
‘ In polo, a good pony takes as much interest in the game as his rider and 
ps follows the ball with equal skill. 
3 
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Similarly, here at Prentiss we have a natural insecticide base that 
can’t be beaten. It is Prentiss Clarified Pyrethrum Concentrate No. 20, 
which is guaranteed to contain 2.0 grams pyrethrins per 100 c.c. in either 
odorless or regular base. This time-tested, natural insecticide base offers 
spray manufacturers an unbeatable combination—a safe, effective con- 


centrate at a reasonable price. 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 





80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“PYRIN stretches out 
PYRETHRUM stocks 
two and one half times 


compared with your 2 SI7g 


5 traig At Pyre thrum extract. 


PYRIN is a combination of Basic Pyre- 
thrum Extract and DuPont’s IN930 (isobutyl 
undecylenamide ). 


As a spray PYRIN’s vegetable toxic in- 
gredients are not harmful to warm blooded 
animals; does not irritate eyes, skin, or nose 
and throat passages; its odor is mild and easily 
masked; PYRIN gives no evidence of con- 
taminating exposed foods; and it does not stain 
or corrode metals. 


In changing over to PYRIN you do not have 
to alter your label, oil or manufacturing pro- 
cedure. Let our technical staff demonstrate 
how easy it is to switch to PYRIN and how it 
will improve your product and your profits. 
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S7/MTOX A’ 
for every pound of 


S7/MTOX A" you use— 
you save about tour-tenths 


ofa pound of O9 h powder 


In Stimtox “A” the pyrethrins (toxic ingre- 
dient of pyrethrum) are made more readily 
available on the surface of the particles. 


Due to the greater availability of the killing 
power in Stimtox “A,” it is ever so much more 
economical than is straight Pyrethrum Powder 





... and ever so much lower in price. 


Stimtox “A” has a good advantage over 
straight Pyrethrum because it retains its 


toxicity much longer. 


JOHN POWELL & Co., INC. 
118 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
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‘Two New Methods for 


Processing Fish 


Save Time, Labor and Yield Superior 
Canned Product 





Two methods of processing fish before can- 


ning, which have many advantages over 
present methods of production, have been 
developed through experimental work under- 
taken by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada through its Pacific Coast stations. 
One of the new methods involves smoking, 
the other steaming. 

The product prepared by smoking had a 
hetter appearance than the usual raw pack, 
ach fish being entirely separate and firm 
enough to be lifted out of the can in its 
entirety. In the smoking precedure, fresh 
herring were scaled, dressed and washed, 
then they were brined in saturated brine 
for 15 minutes. After being spread on ™%-inch 
mesh wire trays, the fish were placed in a 
smokehouse previously heated to 150 de- 
grees F. and were smoked for 30 minutes, 
using wood shavings and sawdust. After 
smoking, the fish was sufficiently dried so 
that it could be handled and packed in cans 
with ease. The next step was to pack the 
product in 1-Ib. oval or tall cans with about 
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2 ounces of tomato puree added to each 
can. The cans were then steamed for 12 
minutes with the lids merely resting on top 
of the cans and then the containers were 
closed and the product cooked for 90 min- 
utes at 250 degrees F. 

The steaming technique preparatory to 
canning produced a pack with an attractive 
appearance. The fish were firm and retained 
their shape even when lifted out of the can, 
and the flavor and odor were very good. In 
steam-packing, fresh herring were scaled, 
dressed and spread on screens and 
steamed from 5 to 10 minutes in a closed 
retort. The fish were then placed in the 
smokehouse (which in this case was oper- 
ated as a drying unit) and dried in a cur- 
rent of warm air for 30 minutes. They were 
then packed in tin cans and cooked as was 
done with the smoked pack. 

See Progress Report No. 52, Pacific Fish- 
eries Experimental Station, Vancouver, B.C., 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 

(250) 
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Argentina to Export Yerba 
Mate to U.S. 


South American interests in Argentina 
have sold to a United States firm 5,000 tons 
of yerba mate for delivery before the end of 
1942. The sale has excited considerable in- 
terest in the future export possibilities of 
this herb. The government of Argentina has 
issued a decree authorizing the intensifica- 
tion of production of mate. As a result of 
exhaustive laboratory tests made during the 
last year in the United States, the mate will 
be submitted to large-scale processing for 
the extraction of valuable chemical sub- 
stances, especially chlorophyl. The present 
local production of mate is estimated at 
72,000 tons annually. (251) 

* > > * * 


To prevent scurvy from Vitamin C defi- 
ciency in war areas, over 500,000 gallons of 
concentrated fruit juice will be shipped 
abroad in individual containers. When con- 
centrated the syrup holds 85% of the original 
vitamin content. 


AMA Orders First 
Dehydrated Pork for 
Overseas Shipment 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
veals that the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration has awarded its first contract 
for dehydrated pork for shipment overseas. 
The AM A buys all food for Lend-Lease ship- 
ment. The new product, which never has 
been on the commercial market, is made of 
pre-cooked, fresh, extremely lean pork. Gran- 
ular in shape, its color and texture are 
similar to brown sugar. 

Dehydrated pork has about one-third the 
volume of the original boneless meat and 
weighs about one-fourth as much. Large- 
scale drying and dehydration of other farm 
products for Lend-Lease shipment—such as 
dairy products, vegetables, fruits and eggs 

already has saved thousands of tons of 
shipping space in getting urgently needed 
food products to the allied nations. 

Although in the experimental stage when 
the war began, meat dehydration has made 
rapid strides under the impetus of wartime 
needs for concentrated foods. Large scale 
production has been encouraged by govern- 
ment orders and it is expected that by early 
next year at least 10 processors, mainly in 
the mid-west, will be producing the con- 
centrated pork. It is now being substituted 
for beef, as there is a greater supply of pork 
generally available. (252) 
* * * + . 


Glue factories are having a race to keep 
up with the increased demand caused by sub- 
stituting wood for metal and restricting the 
manufacture of nails. 

> * > > 7 


Venezuela can supply upward of a million 
pounds of silk cocoons a year. Mulberry 








trees, diet of silk worms, flourish there. 
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New Process Yields 
Aleohol From Wastes 


Smokeless powder and synthetic rubber 
can be made cheaply and abundantly using 
alcohol from watery wastes now poured 
down the sewer. Waste liquors from paper 
mills and other industrial plants, as well as 
sawdust, straw, cornstalks and other agricul- 
tural wastes, contain sugars capable of being 
fermented into alcohol. But the solutions are 
so thin and watery that the fuel needed for 
distillation is worth more than the alcohol 
that could be obtained. 

Kev to the riddle is fusel oil. Fusel oil 
dissolves alcohol but will not mix with water. 
So it is put to work getting the alcohol out 
of the watery wastes. Subsequently a chem- 
ical divorce between the alcohol and the 
fusel oil is arranged. A similar use of fusel 
oil can be made in getting acetone and other 
valuable industrial solvents out of solutions 
until now considered too thin to be profitably 
worked. (253) 


New Toxic Agent 
For Insect Sprays 


Thanite, a remarkable new toxic agent for 
insect sprays, is relieving the insecticide 
manufacturer from dependence upon foreign 
sources of supply. The usual imported toxic 
ingredients — pyrethrum, derris, cube and 
others—are becoming almost impossible to 
obtain. Insecticides are helping to win the 
war by enabling the farmer to get better 
production. They are also instrumental in 
the control of disease. Thanite is being pro- 
duced from domestic raw materials available 
in quantity. In the past season it was just 
getting into production. Next year it will 
be used extensively. Chemically it is known 
as secondary terpene-alcohol thiocyany] ace- 
tate and is a stable compound. (254) 


Free Room and Board For 
War Workers 


As part of its wartime speed-up program, 
a large canning company in New Jersey has 
made special arrangements for the lodging, 
feeding and transportation of the extra work- 
ers employed. Free lunches for all workers 
are served in the company cafeterias and 
other meals are sold at minimum prices in 
the camp mess hall. Some of the workers get 
free lodging in a former CCC camp six miles 
from the plant, with free transportation be- 
tween the camp and the plant. (255) 


* * r % % 


Barrels are being constructed of plywood in 
Germany, according to reports reaching the 
Department of Commerce. The walls of the 
barrel are wound in puttee fashion in three 
overlapping layers and opposite directions 
over a metal core, after which strips of 
veneer treated with synthetic resin are ap- 
plied. 
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Technical Topics 


CELLULOSE—Several species of native and 
imported bamboo grow along the Gulf coast 
of Texas and Louisiana. No plant can pro- 
duce as much cellulose per acre as certain 
species of bamboo. (256) 


FUELS—A truck, fitted with a gas producer 
originally designed for anthracite, has been 
running on sawdust in Great Britain. Diesel 
trucks in tests have shown good performance 
using vegetable oils grown in West Africa 


yeanut, cottonseed and palm oil. (257) 
I 


PECAN SHELLS, long of no_ industrial 
value, are being used in the production of 
activated charcoal as a filler for gas masks. 
Many thousands of pounds will be _pro- 
cessed in a 95,000 square foot factory re- 
conditioned for this work. (258) 


FISH LIVER OILS—Uruguay’s fish indus- 
try reports several fish with liver oil far 
greater in vitamin A content than cod, re- 
quired by international standards to have at 
least 800 units of vitamin A per gram. 
Among these are hake, averaging 18,000 
units per gram, corvina, 26,000 units per 
gram, bagre from 90,000 to 100,000 units 
per gram. (259) 


BITUMEN EMULSIONS, in which 
acts as an emulsifying agent, are being em- 
ployed in Britain in blacking-out conspicu- 
ous surfaces, such as roadways. The dilute 


soap 


bitumen emulsion is applied to the roadway 
and then dusted with coal. A cheap and 
durable blackening effect is said to result. 

(260) 


ALGIN is being investigated in Eire in con- 
nection with the making of waterproofing 
agents and plastic materials. Tests have also 
proved it to be a satisfactory substitute for 
sago flour in the sizing of twine. Its possi- 


bilities as a starch substitute are being 
studied. (261) 


ROSIN usually free from impurities and 
clean and bright in appearance is claimed 
to be easily produced by a process described 
in a recent U. S. patent assigned to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Basis of the proc- 
ess is the drying of the crude oleoresin by 
the addition of turpentine near the end of 
the normal distillation period, so that the 
whole mass may be readily filtered through 
various clarifying media, including paper. 

(262) 
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SODIUM METASILICATE and an alkyl 
sulphonate are combined in a new prepara- 
tion suggested for cleaning bright steel sur- 
faces difficult to clean. The sulphonate re- 
duces the surface tension and assists the 
metasilicate solution in removing the grease 
film after two seconds contact. (263) 


WAX BLEND—Carnauba wax may be sub- 
stituted with a blend of beeswax, shellac 
wax, and sal dammar, it is suggested by 
an Indian Forest Research Institute. The 
compound is a blend of eighty-five parts of 
shellac wax, ten parts of beeswax, and five 
parts of finely ground sal dammar. (264) 
SULPHURIC ACID has been found effec- 
tive in increasing the gum flow of pine trees 
employed for naval stores production. Tests 
on slash pine showed an average increase of 
25 percent in the gum flow when a 40 per- 
cent solution of sulphuric acid was applied 
directly to fresh streaks immediately after 
chipping. More than 100 possible stimulants 
were investigated in the tests, but sulphuric 
acid gave the best results. (265) 


INVISIBLE INSECTICIDE—A new invis- 
ible insecticide paint is being marketed for 
use on windows and door screens in army 
cantonments, and for the hotel and _ res- 
taurant trade. (266) 


ACID DETERGENTS are opening a new era 
in food sanitation. The major objections to 
the use of acid detergents in the past have 
been their inherent corrosiveness, poor pene- 
trating and peptizing properties, and general 
lack of other cleaning characteristics. These 
drawbacks have now been largely overcome. 

(267) 


CITRONELLA Geraniol and citronellal 
separation from citronella oil by an improved 
method is claimed in a recent British patent. 
The procedure comprises mixing the essen- 
tial oil with reactive amine and thus causing 
the reactive aldehyde to form a condensation 
product of relatively high boiling point. The 
volatile noncarbonyl compound is then sep- 
arated by distillation. (268) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
rejer inguirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 


(Advertisement) 
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Processed Congo Gum 





for 


NO-RUB WAXES 















































There is a great difference in fused Congos. Our SGW 
Fused Congo No. 5 is processed in large stills under 


carefully controlled conditions, which insures uniformity 





| of acid number, melting point and color. 





S&W Fused Congo No. 5 is finding favor with manufac- 
turers of No-Rub Polishes in conjunction with Carnauba 


and other waxes. 


S&W Fused Congo No. 5 is today available for prompt 


shipment without priorities. 


Samples and technical information 


will be sent promptly upon request. 


STROOCK & WITTENBERG 
CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street — New York, N. Y. 
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AQUAROMES 


Faced by the ever-increasing shortage of alcohol... many a manufac- 
turer has solved this problem readily by using water soluble perfumes 

AQUAROMES. @ Felton AQUAROMES are delightful perfumes, 
completely soluble in water ... without the slightest trace of oil film 
or cloudiness. You'll be pleased by their economy, too! 

@ USE AQUAROMES FOR YOUR PERFUME SPRAYS 
and a wide variety of other products 
such as Toilet Waters, Liquid Sham- 
poos, Deodorant Sprays, Formalde- 
hyde Sprays, etc. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


MANUFACTURERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS, 
ESSENTIAL OILS, NATURAL DERIVATIVES AND 
PERFUME OILS. 
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HE (Dynamic WAY OF LIFE 


ot for generations have Americans been 
acutely aware of the meaning of free- 
om. No longer do we take it for granted. 
‘9 us it is now the sword and the shield, 
ne spade that turns the soil, the spark 
yat powers Our industries, the master 
ey to scientific progress. Without it the 
ynamic way of life we call Democracy 
ould not be possible. For Democracy 
rives only in the air of freedom. 


Symbolic of the stream of freedom in 
American history, and of the dynamic 
way of life this country has followed, is 
Niagara. From it millions of Americans 
have derived a vision of strength, abun- 
dance and power. They have seen in 
Niagara the great potentialities that the 
hills and plains and rivers of this country 
offer, and the ideal of humanity flowing 
towards a new goal. They see strength 


and permanence, too, 
in ceaseless forward 
movement. In the 
light of events today, 
Niagara is now more than ever a true 
expression of America. 

We who work within sight and sound of Niagara 


Falls are devoting every ounce of our energies 
and facilities to speeding the flow of chemicals 


Jor Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


Cagetd ALKALY COMPANY 


60 


EAST 


42nd 


STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








GLASS CONTAINERS ARE JUST 
AS SAFE AND ECONOMICAL TO 
FRANKLY, HANDLE AS MANY OTHER 
MR. CORIN, WERE PACKAGES 
AFRAID OF GLASS : . 


CONTAINERS 





ue 


One of Anchor Hocking’s ablest men, Dave Corin of the 


Modern, lightweight Anchor Hocking glass containers are uniformly Yves Wecaliien enteaesatinediancnmaadaaiadan: 


stronger, safer to handle, less expensive and cost less to ship than 
their heavier predecessors. And with modern filling, capping, 
labeling and conveyor equipment glass containers can be handled 
practically as fast and economically as cans. 

No matter what you pack—solid, semi-solid, powder or liquid; 
or how you pack it—hot or cold—with or without vacuum, 


sterilized or processed; no matter where its final destination may 

be, or when—there is a suitable Anchor Hocking container and HOCK! 

closure to most completely satisfy your diverse requirements... NG 
+ PE ON aC eee ceo 

ie Fae & CAPS 


4 
RH KIN “ RPORATION ANCASTER Lal 











subject to government reculations, of course. i 

















VETHANE SOA: SPECIAL 
guards stored foods 


Many days after bags containing grain are 
sprayed with LETHANE 384 SPECIAL sprays, 
common warehouse insects coming in con- 
tact with those bags will be killed. This /ast- 
ing killing power of LETHANE 384 SPECIAL 
sprays, together with their complete and im- 
mediate effectiveness, is an important safe- 
guard for vital stored foods. 

By controlling food-destroy ing pests such 
as the confused flour beetle, the angoumois 
grain moth and the granary weevil, 
LETHANE 384 sPecIAL warehouse and mill 
sprays are contributing directly to the war 
effort. 

Guarding stored foods is one of the many 
vital services performed by LeTHANE, the 
first and outstanding synthetic organic 
insecticide. 


LETHANE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. —S 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides .. and other Industrial Chemicals —_—— 
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To be properly perfumed, an insecticide should be 
put into the hands of a competent perfumer, experi- 
enced in this special field. Insecticides must be care- 
fully treated so that the proper balance between base 
odor and perfume be achieved. There is a right way 
to perfume an insecticide which leaves no obnoxious 


base odor and no perfumy pall. 








(= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 

MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and = way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 

If your firm has already installed the 


More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 


Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is tie 
time— 

1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token” resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





U. S. War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 


SOAP 
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UPER 20 
UPER 30 
UPER 40 
UPER 100 


«AND PURIFIED OLEORESIN 
OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS 
ASSAYING 20% PYRETHRINS 













* With the rapid changes in the utilization of Pyrethrum prod- 
ucts we desire to emphasize our facilities for the manufacture of 


high concentrations now a focus of interest. 


Purified Oleoresin of Pyrethrum, 20% Pyrethrins wax free is 


available—subject to allocation under Order M-179. 


= For agricultural, livestock, household and general extermina- 
tion use we are glad to serve the industry to the extent of our 
ability. Stocks are limited and necessarily are being apportionated 


in accord with importance of end use. 


- | S&S B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 735 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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... Official Test Insecticide 


>... of the 1942 Official Test Insecticide are available 
for immediate shipment from the office of this Association. The 
1942 O.T.1. is required for all current testing and grading of fly 
sprays by the official Peet-Grady Method. The 1942 O.T.I. will 
remain official until June 1, 1943. 


Directions for use of the O.T.|. and the technique of the Peet- 
Grady Method are given in a booklet, a copy of which is included 
in each carton of O.T.1. 


The O.T.1. is available at $5.00 per dozen bottles, plus shipping 
costs, to members of this Association. To non-members, there is 
an additional service charge of $1.00 per dozen bottles. Single 
bottles are $1.00 each. Check with order is required 


v 


Viational  Aaaidiliton of 
Insecticide ES Disinfectant Manufacturers, Bes 


110 East 42nd Street New York 
OFFICERS 


President JouHn Curvett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
First Vice-President H. A. Netson, Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 


Second Vice-President Gorpon M. Barron, Baird & McGuire, Inc., 
Holbrook, Mass. 


Treasurer JoHN Powe tL, John Powell & Co., New York 
Secretary H. W. Hamitton, White Tar Co. of N. J., Kearny, N. J. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. O. Cowtn Standard Oil of Ohio, Cleveland JoHN Marcuse West Disinfecting Co., L. I. City 
W. B. EB h icid a h » Me. ¥. 
eee. , ememes Gemmiee Ce, Rectemn, oF Friak THOMPSON Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 
Metvin Fup Fuld Bros., Baltimore 
Cc. L. Wemicu C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
Cuartes W. Furst Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Il. . i = 


N. J. Gormarn Sinclair Refining Co., East Chicago, Ind. W. J. Zick Stanco, Inc., New York 
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ENYA, East Africa, can produce a supply of the 

finest pyrethrum, normally adequate for all re- 

quirements. Thousands of tons of the 1942 crop 
arrived in America last year. Heavy shipments now are 
afloat direct from Kenya, and fresh from the almost 
year long crop of the colony's highlands. This supply 
will not be sufficient however to meet the increasing 
needs for agricultural and household insecticides. This 
is due to the enormous and unexpected demands of the 
armed forces which must be supplied first. 


All-out effort is being made in Kenya to produce and deliver an increasing 
quantity of pyrethrum flowers so as to supply America’s needs fully. 


Kenya farmers are pleased that their product has found such wide usefulness 
and point to the huge demand for it as convincing proof of the efficiency of 
Kenya pyrethrum. 


KEN REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Meaning KENYA PYRETHRUM 
THE GREAT, NATURAL SAFE VEGETABLE INSECTICIDE 
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America's newest and most efficient 
means of fighting disease! 


* FOR DESTROYING DISEASE GERMS 

* FOR CONTROLLING SPREAD OF INFECTION 
DISINFECTION OF SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
DISINFECTION OF OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE OF SANITARY PREMISES 
POWERFUL FUNGICIDE 

je RELATIVELY NON-TOXIC TO SKIN TISSUE 

*% PLEASANT ODOR 

¢ COMPLETELY SOLUBLE IN WATER 





BAIRD AND McGUIRE, INY. 


HOLBROOK MASS- LOUIS. MO. 


intectants take pride © offering 2 


Who as th worlds largest manutacturer of commercial dis 
d. Phenol coefficient 


moplete line of synthet phenol germicides for packaging under private bran 


values from 2 %0 1S wnclusive, 1" choice of several odors and in either emulsifiable or soluble type 





SANITARY RROOU Eis 


Official Publication, Nat'l. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


= appears quite general 
in the household insecticide industry that 
not only is a specification for a fly spray 
base oil not needed, but that such a specifi- 
cation might discriminate unfairly against 
products of merit. The contention appears 
well founded that insecticides of superior 
quality which did not meet specifications 
for a base oil might because of this fact 
alone be classified as inferior by the unin- 
formed. It has also been pointed out that 
the natural variations in different base oils, 
due to origin, refining, or something else, 
do not mean necessarily that one type is 
better than another. Such variations and 
differences of opinion, however, do make 
it difficult to confine the characteristics of 
all good base oils within one specification. 
Personal opposition to the idea as unneces- 
sary and of no practical value was expressed 
at the time of reporting by the chairman of 


the N.A.I.D.M. committee which investi-. 


gated the subject. In the light of this strong 
Opposition and potential defects which 
would be difficult to avoid, abandonment of 
the idea by the National Association at this 
time might be well advised. 


CAD 


| that the importation of 
pyrethrum and rotenone-bearing roots 
would be taken over by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or some other U. S. 
Government agency and out of the hands 
of individual importers have been heard 
for the past two or three months in Wash- 
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ington. The source of these reports be- 
lieves, however, following a recent meeting 
there, that chis transfer of pyrethrum and 
rotenone aythoritv is probable but not 


: bikeiy to happer immediately. If the change 


were. made, would the power of allocating 
suppities Jikewise be taken out of the hands 
of W.P.B.? After W.P.B. has worked for 
a year to organize the allocation of these 
materials, will we have to go through all 
the harrowing details again with another 
government agency? 


| —_— that rumors coming 
out of Washington today are as thick as 
fleas on a dog and worth about a dime 
per dozen, we hesitate even to mention 
some of those which reach our ears. There 
is so much hush-hush stuff being passed 
around in that fair city that it is frequently 
very difficult to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. Now, we have heard that in 
addition to taking pyrethrum and rotenone 
jurisdiction away from W.P.B., all insecti- 
cides will be switched to the Department 
of Agriculture. The theory is apparently 
that the main function of insecticides is 
to protect foods against bugs and as the 
D. of A. handles foods, insecticides should 
likewise come under its jurisdiction. This 
is something along the line of reasoning 
which may put the soap and glycerine 
section of W.P.B. into the Department of 
Agriculture also, —the idea being that 
soap’s main raw materials, oils and fats, 
are principally foods. Next? 
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NSECTICIDE raw materials and 
containers were in the spotlight as 
members of the National Associa- 

tion of Insecticide & Disinfectant Man- 

ufacturers met at the Hotel Roosevelt, 

December 7 and 8, for the 29th annual 

meeting of the organization. The out- 

look for continued supplies during: 194} 

of pyrethrum, rotenone and synthetic: 


insecticides, as well as. ans? > hdcrdég, : 


closures, 


by industry suppliers and by feptre* 
sentatives of the War Production 
Board, with symposiums on these two 
important subjects highlighting two of 


the four meeting sessions. 


The association re-elected John 
N. Curlett of McCormick & Co., as 
president for a second term, and also 
returned to office Henry A. Nelson of 
Chemical Supply Co. as first vice- 
president and Gordon M. Baird of 
Baird & McGuire, Inc., as second vice- 
president. John Powell of John Powell 
& Co. was re-elected treasurer and H. 
W. Hamilton of the White Tar Divi- 
sion of Koppers Co., 
members of the board of directors are 
N. J. Gothard of Sinclair Refining 
20., Melvin Fuld of Fuld Bros., and 
Friar Thompson of Hercules Powder 
Co., elected to three year terms; 
Charles W. Furst of Furst-McNess, 
two year term; and John Marcuse, 


secretary. New 


West Disinfecting Co., one year term. 


One of the principal develop- 
ments at the meeting was an affirmative 
vote on the proposal to adopt tenta- 
tive specifications for floor waxes fol- 
lowing submission of the specifications 
headed by R. B. 
Trusler of Davies-Young Soap Co. 


by a committee 


The specifications were published in the 
December issue of Soap and Sanitary 
Chemicals. 
velopment at the meeting was nega- 


The other important de- 


tive in character, the consensus of the 


90 


substitute cofrfainers, * ‘etes,: 
was reviewed in considerable detail bath*. .*ingesestek parties. 
**-e bd © ef & «@ 


meeting being that it would be unwise 
to adopt any association specification 
Consid- 
erable discussion of this topic followed 
submission of a report by N. J. Gothard 
of Sinclair Refining Co., who had been 


named chairman of a committee to 


on base oils for insecticides. 


J ojndoiligate the subject and to report 


on the* feasibility of drafting such a 
* Base” oil spectfitazion; for unofficial dis- 
chibution’ by tit “association office to 
It was the decision 
5f.rhe.gcoup that it would not be in 
the best interests of manufacturers of 
insecticides or base oils to distribute 
even an unofficial specification. 

As the 
nouncement was made that the 1943 


meeting closed, an- 
mid-year meeting will be held in 
Toronto, June 7 and 8. 

Attendance at the 29th annual 
meeting was well up to the level of 
previous years, with raw material and 
container shortages stimulating interest 
among manufacturers and impressing 
upon them the importance of keeping 
abreast of the latest developments along 
The group began to 
gather at the Roosevelt on Sunday, 


the supply line. 


December 6, and the meeting got into 
full swing that evening with a session 
of the board of governors to preview 
the convention program. The first 
morning session was occupied largely 
Other fea- 
tures of the Monday morning session 


with reports of officers. 


included a question-and-answer session 
on tin package replacements conducted 
by Hugh H. Crawford, 


glass containers and closures section, 


consultant, 


container division of WPB, and an in- 
spirational talk on “Business at War,” 
by Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. 


teners that 


Mr. Lovejoy warned his lis- 
“any business that neglects 
to keep its products and name before 
the public during wartime, even if it 
has nothing to sell, would be giving the 
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public a chance to forget it in the 
post-war era.” 


The Monday afternoon pro- 
gram featured a symposium on insec- 
ticide raw materials, participated in by 
the following: Harold Noble of S. B. 
Penick & Co., who discussed the out- 
look for pyrethrum; R. B. Stoddard, 
Dodge & Olcott Co., discussing ro- 
tenone; and D. F. Murphy of Rohm & 
Haas, Friar Thompson of Hercules 
Powder, Alfred Weed of John Powell, 
and A. R. Jameson of Velsicol, who dis- 
cussed the synthetic insecticides manu- 
factured by these companies, which in 
the present emergency represent par- 
ticularly valuable additions to the sup- 
ply of insecticidal raw materials. Mel- 
vin Goldberg, WPB specialist on in- 
secticides, also contributed to the 
symposium. 

On pyrethrum and rotenone, 
the outlook was said to depend largely 
upon two factors,—our ability to in- 
crease shipments from producing areas, 
and the at present unpredictable de- 
mands of the armed services for addi- 
tional quantities of the natural insec- 
ticide raw materials. The situation was 
summarized by Mr. Noble as follows: 

“It is said the Kenya growers 
will produce 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 
pounds of flowers in 1943. The pro- 
duction in other areas is being stimu- 
lated, 
1,000,000 pounds of quality equal to 
the Kenya high grade. 


and may amount to another 


“It is difficult to estimate the 
quantity of pyrethrum flowers the 
army will require for the ‘Aerosol’ pro- 
gram. It has been estimated to be in 
the millions of pounds. Needs are con- 


tingent upon where hostilities develop. 


For the present time we know that they 
are principally in the tropics. More- 
over, all incoming planes are sprayed 
to prevent invasion of certain types of 
mosquitoes. Neither can it be stated 
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Insecticide raw material outlook gloomy, 
metal containers “out for duration” gov- 
ernment speakers report. Association 
adopts tentative specifications for floor 
waxes—re-elects John Curlett as presi- 
dent. Melvin Fuld, Friar Thompson, 
N. J. Gothard, Charles Furst and John 
Marcuse elected to board of governors. 








with any degree of certainty the quan- 
tity of pyrethrum to be used for the 
louse powder program. Here again the 
term a million pounds is employed. 
Navy is a limited buyer of pyrethrum, 
and the United States Public Health 
Service protects the civilian population 
in the South and in certain outlying 
islands under their malarial control 
program. Lend-lease has legitimate call 
on available stock, and directives from 
high places govern this phase of alloca- 
tion. . . . The best estimate can be 
placed at about 2,000,000 pounds of 
pyrethrum flowers to be required for 
agriculture. 

“From the foregoing it be- 
comes clear that the allocation process 
must proceed on a month-to-month 
basis. At first, reservations must be 
made for governmental needs. Then 
losses at sea must be considered. Hap- 
pily there have been but two losses 
of cargoes this year, and the quantities 
involved were relatively small. WPB 
allocates whatever quantities remain, 
considering always the importance of 
‘end use.” Supplies are spread out a 
little thin at times, but the effort to be 
as fair as possible under the emergency 
is generally recognized.” 
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[It was indicated by other 
speakers that by mid-1943 the situa- 
tion may be somewhat improved, but 
that until that time only small sup- 
plies of pyrethrum will be available for 
essential civilian uses. Direct agricul- 
tural needs and demand for pyrethrum 
for protection of stored foods will re- 
ceive first consideration in the civilian 
classification, and then if any addi- 
tional supplies remain, such material 
will go for additional civilian needs 
where replacements cannot be used,— 
for roach control in restaurants, con- 
trol measures in foodstuff plants, etc. 

The situation in rotenone was 
described as even more critical. Ro- 
tenone insecticides will be available, it 
was predicted, only for bare agricul- 
tural needs. The Army has been asked 
to avoid use of rotenone in its delous- 
ing program, it was reported, and early 
issuance of an amendment to the ro- 
tenone control order was predicted, 
limiting use of rotenone insecticides to 
but a few crops where other insecti- 
cides cannot serve as replacements. 

The manufacturers of synthetic 
insecticides reported that their prob- 
lems involve principally questions of 
plant capacity. As rapidly as priorities 
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can be obtained on equipment and ma- 
terials, new plant units are being put 
into operation, they advised, to supple- 
ment insufficient supplies of the natu- 


ral insecticide raw materials. 


NOTHER feature of the Monday 
A afternoon session was a question- 
and-answer period on metal containers 
conducted by R. S. Solinsky, chief of 
the metal can and collapsible tube sec- 
tion of WPB. Mr. Solinsky forecast 
early issuance of a new draft of M-81 
(conservation order covering metal 
containers, since issued, and taking the 
place of the previous orders M-81 and 
M-136). This new order, he reported, 
would ban use of any metal containers 
for insecticides, although containers 
now in stock could be used, he ad- 
vised, provided they are not in excess 
of quotas. In response to another ques- 
tion, he advised that government orders 
can, of course, still be packed in metal 
cans. Manufacturers who might antici- 
pate rush government orders for prod- 
ucts to be packed in metal cans should 
take advance steps to maintain limited 
container stocks, he suggested, by filing 
the proper certificates of intent, en- 
abling them to obtain supplies. 

Other papers at this session in- 
cluded a report on a new “Insecticide 
Testing Method” by Dr. C. W. Kearns, 
Department of Entomology, University 
of Illinois, a paper reviewing “New 
Potential Insecticides” by Dr. R. C. 
Roark, chief of insecticide investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
and a review of the problems of en- 
forcing the Insecticide Act during war- 
time by Dr. E. L. Griffin of the Insec- 
ticide Division, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. All are reviewed fully else- 
where in this issue. 

A technical paper, “Dry Skim 
Milk as a Food for the Adult Fly,” 

(Turn to Page 94) 
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was presented by title only by one ot 
the authors, F. W. Fletcher of Dow 
Chemical Co. He commented that not 
all types of dry milk were found to be 
equally satisfactory, and that unfor- 
tunately the most satisfactory type is 
now not freely available because of 
war demand. This paper will appear 
in a later issue of Soap and Sanitary 


Chemicals. 


HE Tuesday morning session was 
B Bes one of most interest to manu- 
facturers of disinfectants, with a sym- 
posium on disinfectants and sanitary 
products serving as the opening fea- 
ture. F. U. Rapp of Hercules Powder 
Co., outlined the market situation on 
pine oil, while J. A. Schade of Innis 
Speiden reviewed the present and fu- 
ture market outlook for waxes. C. S. 
Harris of Shell Oil Co., spoke on petro- 
leum products. The report of Dr. 
E. G. Klarmann of Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., for the Disinfectant Scien- 
tific and Standards Committee was 
presented by title only, the complete 
text of the report being published else- 
where in this issue. 

The nominating committee, 
consisting of Russell Young, of Davies- 
Young Soap Co., Don Clark of Dr. 
Hess & Clark, A. W. Morrison of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., J. L. Brenn 
of Huntington Laboratories and N. J. 
Gothard of Sinclair Refining Co., re- 
ported at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, recommending the re-election of 
former officers of the association. 

A container symposium fea- 
tured the Tuesday morning session, the 
participants including H. L. Sipple of 
American Can Co., J. N. Davies of 
Aridor Co., E. F. Bertrand of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., G. T. Gossett of 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., B. H. 
Greenwood of Thomas W. Dunn Co., 
Gardiner Lane of St. Regis Paper Co. 
and N. P. Dana. Container buyers were 
advised to standardize on a limited 
number of sizes of bottles, selecting 
wherever possible the bottles using the 
smallest size caps. Moulds for new or 
odd sized glass containers are practi- 
cally impossible to obtain, it was 
pointed out. Some added metal may be 
available at a later date for closures, 


it was indicated, and work is proceed- 
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ing on development of substitutes. 
Use of phenol compounds in molded 
closures for many products has been 
restricted, packagers were warned, al- 
though limited stocks of such closures 
will still be available for use in the 
packaging of insecticides. 

A number of interesting new 
developments in the packaging field in 
the way of replacements for other ma- 
terials were shown. Among these was 
a new flexible lining for paper con- 
tainers, new developments in the multi- 
wall paper bag, and a new liner for 
containers midway in nature between 
paper and cloth. 

Another speaker at the Tuesday 
morning session was L. J. LaBrie, chief 
of the chemicals division of the OPA, 
who conducted a question-and-answer 
session on OPA pricing policies as they 
apply to the products of the insecti- 
cide and disinfectant industry. Of 
particular interest was his prediction 
that dollars and cents prices may very 
shortly be issued on floor waxes and 
insecticides. In reply to a question 
about the 3 per cent tax on freight 
charges, he advised that this must be 
absorbed when selling on a delivered 
basis. Answering a question on free 
deals, he indicated that these cannot be 
discontinued in cases where they had 
been in effect for 121 days prior to 
the effective date of GMPR. Explain- 
ing the OPA attitude toward cases in 
which manufacturers request price re- 
lief under the “undue hardship” clause, 
he advised that the petitioner must 
prove overall unprofitability of his lines 
rather than simply unprofitability of 


single items under price ceilings. 


MONG the speakers at the clos- 
ftps session of the convention, 
Tuesday afternoon, was C. F. Hughes, 
York 


Discussing the outlook for 


business editor of The Neu 
Times. 
business in a world at war, Mr. Hughes 


declared that a definite decision is re- 


quired as to the extent of military and 


lend-lease needs to determine just how 
far it is necessary to strip down the 
civilian economy. Pointing out that 
such concrete figures may come out of 
the long-delayed action in appointing a 
Manpower Commissioner with author- 
ity over selective service, Mr. Hughes 
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added the warning: “France stripped 
her factories of men when she mobilized 
and Britain just escaped such disaster 
in time by realizing what a modern 
army required on the homefront.” 
Another featured speaker on the 
Tuesday afternoon program was John 
W. Vandercook, NBC news commen- 
tator, who told his audience some first 
hand facts about the New Guinea and 
Solomons Islands fighting areas in the 
South Pacific, which figure so prom- 
inently in news headlines of the day. 
“Disinfestation of Aircraft” 
was the title of an address by Surgeon 
Gilbert L. Dunahoo of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, which concluded 
the convention program. The airlines 
operating to South America have been 
under the imperative necessity of work- 
ing out 100 per cent effective insect 
control measures, said the speaker, be- 
cause of the imposition of severe fines 
by Brazil on any airline found to have 
brought a live insect into the country. 
A pyrethrum insecticide, automatically 
dispensed from a refillable container of 
the aerosol bomb type, has been found 
to be the answer to the airline’s prob- 
lem, he reported. Disinfestation sta- 
tions have been set up and are now 
operating, he reported, at numerous 
intermediate landing fields in the cen- 
tral American area. Surgeon Dunahoo’s 
paper will be reproduced in an early 
issue of Soap and Sanitary Chemicals. 
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NEW POTENTIAL INSECTICIDES 


UBSTITUTES for household in- 
secticides may be grouped in two 
classes, (1) materials that are 
complete substitutes for the standard 
insecticides and (2) materials that can 
replace the standard insecticides only 
in part and are designed for use ad- 
mixed with them. 

Very few chemicals are known 
that are complete substitutes for the 
standard insecticides. A possible ex- 
ample is sodium fluosilicate (known to 
the trade as silicofluoride of soda). 
Toxicologically, sodium fluosilicate is 
equivalent to sodium fluoride when 
compared on the basis of equal fluorine 
content. Inasmuch as sodium fluosili- 
cate contains about one-third more flu- 
orine than does sodium fluoride, three 
pounds of the former should equal four 
pounds of the latter. From a practical 
standpoint, however, differences in the 
physical properties of the two salts, 
such as crystal form and particle size, 
and the presence of different impurities, 
make difficult the substitution of one 
for the other. Nevertheless, it does 
seem possible that sodium fluosilicate, 
by suitable grinding and possibly by 
the addition of a conditioner, could 
be put into a physical condition in 
which it would dust readily, in which 
case it would doubtless prove a satis- 
factory substitute for sodium fluoride. 
Investigations along this line should be 
made, because sodium fluosilicate is one 
of the few chemicals that promise to 
be more abundant in 1943. 

The number of materials that 
are partial substitutes for the chief 
household insecticide, pyrethrum, is 
very great. Pyrethrum flowers contain 
two insecticidal principles, called pyre- 
thrin I and pyrethrin I. The first is 
responsible for the kill and the second 
for the knock-down of houseflies. 


_ * Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disin 
fectant Mfrs., New York, Dec. 7th, 1942. 
** Unpublished manuscript 
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Many materials are known that will 
kill adult houseflies when dissolved in 
kerosene and applied as a spray, but 
nothing has yet been found that is 
equivalent to pyrethrin II in its in- 
stantaneous paralyzing action. Hence, 
pyrethrum extract must still be used 
to ensure knock-down of flies, al- 
though the kill can be accomplished 
by the use of numerous synthetics, 
many of which are well known to the 
insecticide industry under proprietary 
names. The activity in developing new 
synthetics for use in household fly 
sprays has been very great. Bowen and 
Smith** recently examined the United 
States patents issued during the period 
February 1938 to June 1941. From 
75 of these patents they obtained a 
list of about 1,400 organic compounds 
proposed as substitutes for pyrethrum 
for use in kerosene fly sprays. In this 
list 339 thiocyanates and 4 isothio- 
cyanates are included. Few of these 
synthetics are described as being ef- 
fective in themselves, but rather they 
are intended to partially replace pyre- 
thrum and to be used with it. 

In considering mixtures of in- 
secticides, the possibility of synergistic 
action is to be kept in mind. Synergism 
is defined as “co-operative action of 
discrete agencies such that the total 
effect is greater than the sum of the 
two effects taken independently.” 

A clear-cut example of syner- 
gism is the use of sesame oil with 
pyrethrum extract. Eagleson’? in 
1940 reported that, of all the fatty oils 
he tested, only sesame oil enhanced the 
insecticidal action of pyrethrum extract 
against houseflies. Haller et al.* in 1942 
reported that sesamin in the sesame 
oil was responsible for its synergistic 
action. Sesamin alone caused no knock- 
down of houseflies in 10 minutes and 


only § per cent mortality in 24 hours, 
but when it was added to pyrethrins in 
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refined kerosene (1 mg. pyrethrins and 
2.5 mg. sesamin per cubic centimeter) 
the kill was increased from 20 per cent 
to 85 per cent. The structure of 
sesamin is well known, and synthetic 
compounds of related make-up have 
been prepared. Asarinin, which is a 
constituent of the bark of the southern 
prickly ash, acts similarly to sesamin 
and is related chemically to it. Iso- 
sesamin also enhances the killing action 
of pyrethrins against houseflies, but 
pinoresinol (a constituent of spruce 
gum) and its derivatives, dimethyl- 
pinoresinol and diacetylpinoresinol, do 
not.* It is concluded from the work 
done so far that the nature of the sub- 
stituents on the benzene ring is the 
only determining factor in the syner- 
gistic action of this class of compounds. 
This finding opens up a large field for 
future research and indicates that not 
only natural products but also syn- 
thetic products will be found that are 
markedly synergistic when used with 
the pyrethrins. 

According to the 
mixtures of rotenone with certain or- 
ganic thiocyanates display synergistic 
The possi- 


literature, 


action against houseflies. 
bilities of finding synergists for use 
with organic insecticides, both syn- 
thetic and of plant origin, seem bright. 

The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has been developing 
new synthetic organic insecticides for 
a number of years. They have been de- 
veloped for the primary purpose of 
finding a substitute for lead arsenate. 
It is likely, however, that many of 
these horticultural insecticides are also 
toxic to houseflies and other house- 
hold insects. The writer believes that 
the following compounds, which have 
been proved to be toxic to coddling 
mosquito larvae, the 


moth larvae, 


melon worm, 


southern armyworm, 
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cabbage looper, cross-striped cabbage 
worm, imported cabbage worm, and 
other insects attacking vegetables, are 
worthy of testing as household in- 
secticides: Phenothiazine, xanthone, 
phenoxathiin, pentaerythrityl bromide, 
styrene dibromide, paraiodoazobenzene, 
paraiodonitrobenzene, phenazine, 4, 6- 
dinitroorthocresol, 2-chlorofluorene, 
phthalonitrile, 2-furanacrylonitrile, 
paraiodoacetanilide, paraaminoacetani- 
lide, and 2-furaldehyde semicarbazone. 
These compounds and additional ones 
listed by Smith® may be found not 
only to be toxic to household insects, 
but also to serve as activators, or syner- 
gists, when mixed with pyrethrins in 
fly sprays. McGovran and Sullivan® 
recently reported that methylphenyl- 
nitrosoamine and 2, 4-diamylcyclo- 
hexanol activated the pyrethrins pres- 
ent in highly refined kerosene. It is 
probable that many other synthetics 
will have a similar action. 
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G. I. Soap 
(From Page 29) 


his story of how the dishes are washed 
with G.I. “The method we use,” he 
says, “is ingenious. We get a gallon 
can and drive holes in the sides and 
bottom, and cut up G.I. soap in small 
chunks. The soap is placed in the gal- 
lon can and then the can is placed 
under a faucet of very hot water. The 
pressure is turned on full force. The 
resulting soap suds flow to the brim 
of the sink, and then it doesn’t take 
much energy to wash the greasiest of 
dishes because this hot soapy water cuts 


the grease with ease.” 
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Besides dish washing, G. I. soap 
is used for all manner of cleansing op- 
erations. It is used to scrub floors (“it 
cleans so well that we do not bother 
trying to get it out of the cracks in 
the floor because the soap tends to eat 
the dirt in the spaces between the 
flooring,”—a soldier tells us); other 
uses are to clean out web equipment, 
toilets, shower room, stairways and to 
scrub the outside of the barracks and 
benches in the school. G.I. is not used 
to clean motorized vehicles, although it 
is described as an all-purpose cleanser. 

Unfortunate results in the use 
of G.I. soap, it is the widely held be- 
lief of soap makers, lie not so much 
with the soap itself as with the user. 
The importance of the human element 
in the use of G.I. as with other soaps 
is not to be minimized, soap men say. 
For instance, one person will get ex- 
cellent results with a certain type soap, 
whereas another user of the same soap, 
used under approximately the same 
conditions, will get inferior results. So, 
too, with G.I. soap. The neat indus- 
trious soldier will get good results; the 
sloppy, careless fellow will get poor 
results. In the years before the com- 
mon acceptance and widespread use of 
the specialized white soaps, common 
yellow laundry soap was used for an 
almost unlimited variety of cleaning 
operations with good results. This evi- 
dence should be considered before 
criticizing yellow soap’s counterpart, 
G.I. too severely. 

The possibility of materially 
improving G.I.’s quality is remote. 
The principal factor is the cost. G.I. 
is bought by the Army for between five 
and six cents a pound. To get a notice- 
ably better soap, it would be necessary 
to pay possibly twice this or more. An 
impending shortage of soap raw mate- 
rials is another factor that puts the 
brake on the possibility of substan- 
tially improving Government Issue 
soap right now. Finally, there are bet- 
ter soaps available if the Army wants 
them and is willing to pay the price. 
But, for the time being, the Army 
seems willing to string along with G. I. 
and supply our millions of fighting men 
with this old standby. 

G.I. soap is not the only soap 


and detergent used in and around Army 
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posts by a long shot. It is the main 
soap supplied by the Army free of 
charge. There is nothing to stop any 
soldier from buying out of his own 
pay any of the popular brands of toilet 
soap for personal use or any other use. 
In fact, most men buy their own soap 
for showering and the like. With can- 
teens and post exchanges stocking 
many popular brands of toilet soap at 
low cost, only the hardiest and most 
frugal use G.I. soap for bathing in 
this day and age. 

When it comes to washing 
dishes, pots and pans, scrubbing floors, 
laundering clothes in the field,—even 
then G.I. is not the sole soap or de- 
tergent. Flake soaps, powders, etc., are 
often bought from company mess 
funds, that is where the members of 
the company do their own dishwash- 
ing which is most common. A story 
from the West Coast says that one 
Army post has been buying Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet’s “Vel” for use in dish 
washing in place of G. I. soap. But this 
is not much comfort for the man who 
spends a day or two on K.P., scrubbing 
greasy pots and pans, or washing dishes 
from morn until night using solely hot 
water and G.I. soap. His hands know 
that something has happened to them 
before his tour of such duty is finished. 
“Dish-pan hands” is to put it very 
mildly indeed. But in justification of 
the old standby, G.I., it might also be 
said that even if he used the finest 
toilet soap under similar conditions and 
for as long a time, his hands might 
also be a trifle on the tender side. 

° 

Temporary certificates, of ap- 
proval for fire-fighting equipment 
made with non-critical substitute ma- 
terials, are now being issued by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and Factory 
Mutual Laboratories. These two or- 
ganizations, which test and approve or 
reject fire-fighting devices on the basis 
of merit, issue up to date lists of ap- 
proved equipment. These lists may 
then be used as the basis for judging 
of such equipment. Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., are located at 207 E. 
Chio Street, Chicago; Factory Mutual 
Laboratories, 184 High Street, Boston. 
Lists can be obtained direct from these 
laboratories. 
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DISINFECTANTS AND ANTISEPTICS 


A Summary of Scientific Advances During 1942 


By Da. Emdl G. Klanmann* 


LTHOUGH the present sur- 

vey is intended to cover the 

scientific and technological de- 
velopments in the field of anti-bac- 
terial agents and processes reported 
during the past year, mention will be 
made of some of the more important 
papers or patents published in previous 
years which are only now coming to 
our attention, due to war time difh- 
culties interfering with the prompt ex- 
change of such information. 


Amines and Ammonium 


Compounds 


This comparatively new class of 
antibacterial agents appears to be re- 
ceiving increasing attention, judging 
by the number of papers and patents 
devoted to it. An important contribu- 
tion is that of Z. Baker, R. W. Harri- 
son and B. F. Miller’ who, with the 
aid of a special technic, studied the 
bactericidal effect upon four Gram- 
positive and three Gram - negative 
micro-organisms of a whole series of 
cationic detergents of the class of 
quaternary ammonium compounds, 
comparing them with a number of 
anionic detergents, mostly sulfated 
organic derivatives. As a class, the 
cationic detergents were found to be 
very strongly germicidal for the Gram- 
positive bacteria, less so for the Gram- 
negative ones. By contrast, the anionic 
detergents are much less effective, and 
mostly with respect to the Gram- 
positive variety. 

The papers by J. M. Barnes* 
and by G. E. Clarke*® deal with the 
clinical aspects of cetyl pyridinium 
bromide and chloride respectively, and 


* Before the 29th Annual Meeting, Natl. 
Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manu 
facturers, New York, Dec. 7, 1942. 
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Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


emphasize the freedom from irritant 


action on the skin or wounds. 


The first to call attention to the 
bactericidal properties of quaternary 
ammonium compounds was G. Dom- 
agk; incidentally this is the same 
Domagk who in collaboration with 
Mietzsch and Klarer is responsible for 
the initiation of the “sulfa” drug 
therapy. Two new and broad German 
patents are reported to have been 
granted to him for germicidal composi- 
tions. One* covers quaternary am- 
monium compounds having an ali- 
phatic, non-acylated residue with at 
least six continuous carbon atoms 
linked to a ring; this linkage may be 
direct or via an oxygen, nitrogen or 
sulfur atom. The other® covers 
amines and ammonium compounds 
having an aliphatic hydrocarbon radical 
of at least nine carbon atoms, attached 
to the nitrogen. 


A patent obtained by J. E. 
Muskat® endeavors to combine the 
anti-bacterial effects of hypochlorites 
with those of the quaternary am- 
monium derivatives through the agency 
of such compounds as, e. g., trimethyl- 
benzylammonium hypochlorite, tetra- 
methylammonium hypochlorite and the 
like. These products, obtained by the 
halogenation of the respective hy- 
droxides probably have the structural 
formula R,R,R,R,N(OCI) where R, 
is a hydrocarbon or a substituted hy- 
drocarbon radical, and R., R,, R, are 
either hydrogen, or hydrocarbon radi- 
cals. A corresponding patent on hypo- 
chlorites of heterocyclic quaternary 
ammonium compounds has also been 
issued to the same author’; N-methyl- 
pyridinium hypochlorite is an example. 
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Derivatives of alpha - amino - 
pyridines substituted on the nuclear 
nitrogen are covered by a German pat- 
ent issued to E. Haack and R. F. v. 
Buddenbrock,® those of 3, 6-di- 
aminoacridinium derivatives by one 
granted to W. Herrmann and O. 
Sievers®; the latter are said to be 
particularly effective against gono- 
cocci. Trypanocidal action of quater- 
nary 7-amino-9-(4-aminopheny]) -10- 
alkyl-phenanthridinium salts is claimed 
in a patent by G. T. Morgan and L. P. 
Wallis.'° 

A series of compounds made by 
combination of water insoluble organic 
acids produced by the oxidation of 
petroleum hydrocarbons, with certain 
tertiary amines (e.g., tert. butylhy- 
droxybenzyldiethylamine), are claimed 
by C. E. Earle’ to be effective in 
combating skin infections of bacterial 
or fungal origin. 

Phenolic Materials 

There have been comparatively 
fewer developments in this field during 
the past year. 

The effect of temperature upon 
the bactericidal activity of phenol and 
of a number of its derivatives is the 
subject of a study by F. W. Tilley’ 
who finds that this effect varies with 
each phenolic bactericide and with each 
test organism. Among the phenolic 
compounds investigated were ortho- 
and para-cresol, ortho- and para- 
butylphenol, and resorcinol. Ethyl- and 
butylalcohol were included in this 
work. 

H. L. Cole, C. C. Prouty and 
E. R. Meserve'* did not encounter any 
noteworthy germicidal activity among 
a series of substituted naphthol deriva- 
tives. Thus 4-bromo-2-naphthol, 2- 
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butyro-1-naphthol, 4-bromo-2 -pro- 


pionylnaphthol, 2-propyl-1-naphthol- 


ethyl ether and others were practically 
ineffective against Es. coli, B. subtilis, 
Staph. aureus and Eb. typhi; however, 
2-ethyl-1-naphthol killed all bacteria in 
30 minutes, and 2-propyl-1-naphthol 
all but Es. coli. 

A germicidal concentrate con- 
sisting of o-phenylphenol in partially 
neutralized castor or sperm oil is the 
subject of 
§. Roehm", 
phenols with acid sulfates of aliphatic 


a patent granted to L. 
while combinations of 


alcohols, adjusted to pH 2 to 3 were 
patented by A. L. Rawlins’®; an ex- 
ample of the latter idea is furnished by 
the combination of di-sec. hexyl- 
resorcinol and gardinol plus hydro- 
chloric acid. Aqueous dispersions of 
phenols obtained by means of gel form- 
ing clays are described in a British pat- 
ent assigned to the Dow Chem. Co.'*; 
in this case the stock concentrate is 
obtained by mixing the clay with the 
molten phenol, with formation upon 
cooling of a cake which is readily com- 
minuted by cracking or grinding. 

Phenol derivatives are rendered 
soluble by means of quaternary am- 
monium compounds, according to R. 
Huetter and R. Neu’; their patent 
mentions alkylpyridinium chloride or 
other quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds derived from weak cyclic or- 
ganic bases with at least one aliphatic 
radical, containing at least six carbon 
atoms attached to the nitrogen, and 
employed in a proportion sufficient to 
produce clear solutions upon dilution 
with distilled water. 

“Sulfa” Compounds 

These highly important mate- 
rials were originally intended for a 
strictly chemotherapeutic application, 
i.e., for the treatment of generalized 
infections largely through parenteral 
administration. As is known, spectacu- 
lar successes were achieved, revitalizing 
the whole field of chemotherapy which 
until then seemed to remain rather in- 
active for a number of years. In the 
recent past, however, the topical appli- 
cation of these compounds is also under 
extensive study in spite of the fact 
that when measured by the hitherto 
accepted standards, their germicidal ef- 
ficacy appears to be rather low, par- 
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ticularly when compared with that of 
the customary older types of anti- 
septics. The following extracts from a 
number of papers were chosen with the 
primary view of supplying information 
as to the mode of action of this class 
of antibacterial agents: 

H. C. Ballon and A. Guernon'® 
find sulfathiazole and sulfamethyl- 
thiazole to exert an inhibitory effect 
on the growth of virulent tubercle 
bacilli planted in solid media, while 
sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine are less 
effective in this respect. No action was 
observed in liquid media; tests for a 
bactericidal effect of sulfathiazole gave 
negative results. 

The effects 
fonamides upon the growth rate of 
three pathogenic strains of hemolytic 
staphylococci studied by W. 
Kempner, C. Schlager and P. Sum- 


mers'® who employed the manometri- 


of various sul- 


were 


cally measured oxygen consumption 
and carbon dioxide formation as their 
criterion. The order of increasing in- 
hibitory efficacy of the compounds 
studied is as follows: sulfaguanidine, 
sodium sulfapyridine, sodium disulon, 
sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole and sodium 
sulfathiazole. For pneumococci, sodi- 
um sulfapyridine was more effective 
than sulfadiazine. 


M. A. Poston and S. S. Orgain*® 
investigated the bacteriostatic effects 
of several “sulfa” compounds upon 25 
strains of Streptococcus viridans, iso- 
lated from the blood of patients. The 
results yielded not only a great varia- 
tion in the effects of the drugs with 
respect to a number of the different 
strains but also in the susceptibility of 
the individual strains to the action of 
the various compounds. Sodium sul- 
fapyridine showed the most marked 
inhibitory efficacy against the greatest 
number of strains. 

The employment of certain 
“sulfa” compounds in lower concentra- 
tions than required for complete inhibi- 
tion brings about changes in bacterial 
morphology according to P. Hadley 
and F. P. Hadley.*4 Thus the serial 
transfer of a type 5 beta-hemolytic 
streptococcus to peptone broths con- 
taining increasing proportions of sul- 
fanilamide causes progressive transfor- 
mation from the mucoid to the smooth 
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phase; the latter is more resistant to 
bacteriostatic action than the former. 
The mucoid forms which were not 
transformed retained their original vir- 
ulence, while the derived smooth phase 
acquired the avirulence characteristic 
of this form. 


Related phenomena were ob- 
served under similar circumstances by 
R. A. McKinney and R. R. Mellon?* 
in the case of pneumococci. From mice 
with experimental pneumococcic peri- 
tonitis, and treated with suboptimally 
effective doses of sulfanilamide these 
authors isolated a series of intermedi- 
ate variants, termed modulations, be- 
ginning with a slightly modified colony 
with unencapsulated, 
avirulent organisms. These modula- 
tions form a gradient of diminishing 
metabolic activity with respect to the 
ability of formation of hydrogen per- 
oxide and of fermentation of inulin; 


and_ ending 


conversely, there is an increase of sus- 
ceptibility to phagocytosis. One modu- 
lation undergoes spontaneous autolysis 
which may be the result of enzymic 
imbalance induced by the metabolic 
alterations. 

The exact modus operandi of 
the “sulfa” compounds, of course, is 
of the greatest interest. The “anti- 
catalase” theory originally advanced 
appears to be more and more unten- 
able, while Fildes’ theory of interfer- 
ence with, or blocking of a vital bac- 
terial enzyme system is now generally 
accepted. According to M. G. Sevage 
and M. Shelburne*® it is primarily the 
respiratory enzyme system that is af- 
fecter by the union of sulfanilamide 
with the enzyme or enzymes. 

In the previous reviews refer- 
ence was made to para-aminobenzoic 
acid interfering with the inhibitory ac- 
tion of sulfanilamide. H. Mclllwain** 
reports analogous results with pantoyl- 
taurine which is in the same relation 
to pantothenic acid as sulfanilamide is 
to para-aminobenzoic acid. Pantoyl- 
taurine inhibits the growth of hem- 
olytic streptococci, pneumococci and 
diphtheria germs evidently by inter- 
fering with their utilization of panto- 
thenic acid which is an essential meta- 
bolite. 

The same author found also 
that the growth of B. proteus, Staphy- 
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lococcus and of other micro-organisms 
in chemically defined media can be 
inhibited by alpha-aminosulfonic acids 
and restored by alpha-aminocarboxylic 
acids which need not correspond in 
structure to the inhibtor, and that 
staphylococcus cultures trained to be 
independent of most alpha-aminocar- 
boxylic acids also develop a resistance 
to inhibition by alpha-aminosulfonic 
acids. This is another proof that such 
inhibition is caused by the blocking of 
vital enzymes by compounds struc- 
turally related to natural substrates. 

According to N. S. Dimond*® 
sulfanilamide is capable of inhibiting 
the mat growth of Trichophyton pur- 
pureum on various media, although 
there is some spore germination. Again 
para-aminobenzoic acid interferes with 
this inhibition when employed in con- 
centrations as low as 1:500,000. G. M. 
Lewis and M. E. Hepper*® find that 
the several best known “sulfa” drugs 
do not inhibit the growth of Monilia 
albicans; the growth of Trichophyton 
gypseum is inhibited to some extent by 
all of them, and completely retarded 
over the observation period of three 
weeks by sulfanilamide. 

A finding of significance for the 
increasingly important external appli- 
cation of “sulfa” drugs was made by 
E. A. Strakosch and V. M. Olsen? ac- 
cording to whom sodium sulfathiazole 
is most rapidly effective in bases of the 
water-in-oil type of emulsions which 
are rich in cholesterol. 

As in other classes of anti- 
bacterial agents so also in the case of 
“sulfa” drugs an enhanced synergistic 
antibacterial effect is obtained in com- 
bination with other antiseptics. Thus 
E. Neter*® reports that the individual 
common sulfanilamide drugs combined 
with azochloramide (N, N’-dichloro- 
azodicarboxamidine), exert a greater 
bacteriostatic effect on Pneumococcus 
Type I, Streptococcus (hemol. A and 
D) and Staph. aureus hemoi. than 
either alone in a like concentration. 

Bactericidal phosphoric acid de- 
rivatives of sulfanilic compounds are 
embodied in a British patent issued to 
F. Hoffman-La Roche & Co., A. G.”*. 

Chlorine Disinfectants 

H. O. Halvorson, E. J. Ordal 
and J. L. Wilson*® obtained a patent 
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covering germicidal and detergent 
combinations comprising an “active” 
chlorine compound, e.g., azochloramide 
with a buffer salt and a wetting agent 
A British 


patent*! refers to combinations of cal- 


in specified proportions. 


cium hypochlorite, containing upward 
of 50 per cent of available chlorine, 
with synthetic organic water-soluble 
detergents which do not produce a pre- 
cipitate in the presence of calcium ions, 
e. g., the higher molecular alkyl sul- 
fates, also quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds. 
Organo-Mercurials 

A patent granted to A. W. 
Ralston and M. R. McCorkle** covers 
mercurated ketones, pro- 
duced by treating unsaturated ketones 
of 11 or more carbon atoms and one 


aliphatic 


or more double bonds, with a mercuric 
salt in the presence of water or of an 
aliphatic alcohol with not more than 
five carbon atoms. Examples are 9, 
26-bis (acetoxymercuri)-10, 27-di- 
methoxy - 18-pentatriacontanone, and 
1-chloromercuri- 2 -butoxy-20-heneico- 
san-11-one. 

The reaction between aqueous 
mercuric chloride and sodium linoleate 
yields the antiseptic mercury 9, 12- 
octadecadienoate, according to a pat- 
ent by R. A. Stone.** 

The Ostro Research Labora- 
tories received a patent** for a water- 
soluble organic mercurial obtained by 
reacting a diazotized aminoarylsul- 
fonic compound with a hydroxyaryl 
compound having mercury in the ring. 

Antibacterial Aerosols 

This field of antibacterial mists, 


vapors, smokes, etc., has been receiving 
increasing attention in the recent past, 
in connection with attempts at the 
sterilization or disinfection of the at- 


mosphere. 

The vapors of some 128 solid 
substances were tested for their anti- 
bacterial action upon Staph. aureus and 
Es. coli, by J. Lebduska and J. Pidra.*° 
Using a simple technic the authors 
found that trichlorophenol, iodine, 
iodine trichloride and, peculiarly, am- 
monium carbonate, prevented bacterial 
growth, while paraformaldehyde, ortho- 
cresol, chloral hydrate, chloretone, 
phenol, para-benzoquinone, hydroxy- 
quinoline, calcium hypochlorite, thy- 
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mol and carvacrol permitted only slight 
growth. 1, 3, 5-Xylenol and para- 
cresol showed only slight action, guaia- 
2, 4- 


xylenol, p-chloro-m-cresol and menthol 


col, chloramine, chinosol, 1, 


were very faintly active, while most 
of the remaining materials were entirely 
ineffective. 

Mists and smokes of resorcinol 
and of hexylresorcinol furnish satisfac- 
tory germicidal aerosols, according to 
C. C. Twort and A. H. Baker,®*® who 
also discuss suitable methods of generat- 
ing such mists. 

Propylene glycol has been figur- 
ing prominently in recent discussions 
of germicidal aerosols. O. H. Robert- 
son, E. Bigg, T. T. Puck, B. F. Miller 
and E, A. Appell®* found that a pro- 
pylene glycol concentration of as little 
as one gram per two to four million 
cubic centimeters of air produced rapid 
and complete sterilization of an at- 
mosphere into which pneumococci, 
streptococci, staphylococci and other 
bacteria, as well as influenza virus have 
been sprayed. Propylene glycol vapor 
is invisible, odorless and non-irritating; 
the chemical itself is practically non- 
toxic when administered orally or in- 
travenously. According to A. H. 
Baker and C. C. Twist, however, dis- 
infection of the atmosphere by means 
of bactericidal aerosols is markedly in- 
fluenced by humidity.** The number 
of bacteria capable of surviving de- 
creases often many fold, as a result of 
an increase of humidity by 40 to 60 
per cent. This effect was noted when 
employing as aerosols either heat vola- 
tilized or mechanically nebulized mate- 
rials, although the magnitude of the 
effect varied with the antibacterial 
agents and the methods of producing 
the mists. 

Antibacterial Substances 
from Living Microorganisms 

This is perhaps the most mod- 
ern field of our survey and it is yield- 
ing results of extraordinary interest. 
Following the original findings of R. J. 
Dubos, numerous other investigators 
turned their attention to the problem 
of occurrence in, and extraction from 
fungal and bacterial sources of sub- 
stances with a truly amazing bacteri- 
cidal potency, surpassing in many in- 
the most 


stances that of potent 
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synthetic bactericides known. While 
the riddle of chemical structure of 
these “natural” germ killers is being 
probed into, its solution is still rather 
remote; and even more remote appears 
to be the prospect of the crowning 
achievement of their chemical syn- 
thesis. However, some light is shed 
upon their composition in several recent 
papers. Thus F. Lipmann, R. D. 
Hotchkiss and R. J. Dubos (*%: 4% 41) 
find that gramicidin hydrolyzates con- 
tain alpha-aminoacids, 45 per cent of 
which have the d-configuration; tyro- 
cidine contains d-aminoacids amount- 
ing to 20 per cent of its content of 
alpha-aminoacids. The simultaneous oc- 
currence in the molecules of these sub- 
stances of d- and - 1- aminoacids may 
be responsible for their resistance to 
ordinary proteolytic enzymes. Inci- 
dentally gramicidin and tyrocidine have 
been isolated from cultures of the 
aerobic sporulating B. brevis.“ 


An excellent source of peni- 
cillin, first obtained by Fleming, was 
found in cultures of Penicillium nota- 
tum by K. Meyer, E. Chaffee, G. L. 
Hobby, M. H. Dawson, E. Schwenk 
and G. Fleischer.** Enough of this 
labile material has been isolated and 
subjected to a chemical analysis to sug- 
gest that its brutto formula probably 
is C,,H,,NO,.H,O. Although inactive 
against the Gram-negative Es. coli, 
penicillin is active against a suspension 
of 2 to 3 million hemolytic streptococci 
in the incredibly low concentration of 
one to 32 million. 

A. E. Oxford, H. Raistrick and 
G. Smith** isolated penicillic acid from 
cultures of Penicillium puberulum and 
P. cyclopium. Unlike Fleming’s peni- 
cillin which is most effective against 
Gram-positive strains, penicillic acid 
shows a marked antibacterial action 
against Gram-negative bacteria. Other, 
different varieties of antibacterial 
agents were isolated by this group of 
investigators from other species of 
Penicillium. Thus Penicillium citreum 
Thom yields citrinin, with a selective 
action upon Gram-positive bacteria‘; 
Penicillium spinulosum Thom yields 
spinulosin and Aspergillus fumigatus 
Fresenius, fumigatin, the latter being 
particularly powerful with respect to 
Vibrio cholerae B. anthracis and cer- 
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tain strains of Staph. aureus.*® Inci- 
dentally citrinin may be isolated in 
fairly large yields from the mold Peni- 
cillium citream Thom; as much as two 
gram from each liter of media is said 
to be readily obtainable.** 

A new selective bacteriostatic 
and bactericidal agent, streptothricin, 
has been obtained from a soil ac- 
tinomyces by S. Waksman and H. B. 
Woodruff. The authors assume that 
this substance is formed from certain 
aminoacids present in the culture medi- 
um. Streptothricin is bactericidal espe- 
cially for certain Gram-negative spe- 
cies, and bacteriostatic for some Gram- 
positive and many Gram - negative 
strains. 

Not only molds are capable of 
generating antibacterial substances; this 
capacity is shown also by certain bac- 
teria such as Pseudomonas pyocyanea 
which, according to R. Schoental pro- 
duces pyocyanin, an effective anti- 
bacterial agent.*® It may be extracted 
with chloroform from the bacterial 
culture, together with alpha-hydroxy- 
phenazine and another colorless mate- 
rial which also exhibit antibacterial 
properties. P. Weiland®® showed that 
the S-phase of B. mesentericus in broth 
yields a filtrate with specific bacteri- 
cidal efficacy with respect to Coryne- 
bacterium diphtheriae. 


Theoretical and Methodological 
Studies 

A resume of the mathematical 
aspects of the destruction of bacteria 
by disinfectants has been contributed 
by O. Rahn®!. It has been known that 
bacteria are killed under these and other 
conditions in such a way that the 
logarithms of surviving cells at any 
one time, when plotted against this 
time, fall on a straight line. The dis- 
infectants can be compared by com- 
puting the death rate constant K, using 
the equation K == 2.301/t log N/N¢ 
where N is the initial number of bac- 
teria, N; their number after the elapsed 
time t of contact with the disinfectant. 
There is a wide variation among the 
different disinfectants as to the effect 
of the concentration upon germicidal 
efficacy. Thus in the case of hydrogen 
peroxide, K is proportional to the 
square root of the concentration while 
in the case of formaldehyde it is pro- 
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portional to the square. The tempera- 
ture coefficient of the reaction in ques- 
tion is about three. 

The effect of the basicity of 5- 
aminoacridines their bacterio- 
static power has been investigated by 
A. Albert, S. D. Rubbo and R. Gold- 


acre? who find these two variables to 


upon 


run parallel. 

C. M. Brewer®® contributed a 
very timely discussion of the use of 
Staph. aureus in the testing of anti- 
septics. Particularly interesting is his 
emphasis upon the fact that this micro- 
organism can acquire a resistance sig- 
nificantly higher than that required by 
the F. D. A. method, and he describes 
the means by which this end may be 
achieved. 

A paper by H. Welch, A. C. 
Hunter and C. M. Brewer®* advocates 
the adoption of a new method of de- 
termining the tissue toxicity of anti- 
septics which depends upon the com- 
parison of their minimum germicidal 
concentrations for Staph. aureus with 
the minimum concentrations inhibitory 
to phagocytosis of this micro-organism 
by artificially opsonized leucocytes. 
The basic premises of the proposed 
method, its technical aspects and ap- 
plicability to practical conditions have 
been subjected to a critical discussion 
by E. G. Klarmann.*® 


The problem of tissue toxicity 
of antiseptics received treatment at the 
hands of other investigators as well. 
Thus B. Witlin®’ uses embryonated 
eggs which are injected on the ninth 
and twelfth days respectively of incu- 
bation with the various dilutions of the 
antiseptics being tested. The minimum 
fatal dose for the chick embryo is com- 
pared with the minimum bactericidal 
concentration for Staph. aureus in vitro 
and the toxicity index calculated there- 
from. The injection must be made 
upon the chorio-allantoic membrane of 
the egg. The 12-day embryo showed a 
higher resistance than the nine-day-old 
one. Of 12 commonly used antiseptics 
only tincture of iodine and hexyl- 
resorcinol gave toxicity indexes under 
one, all other gave those over one. 
Embryonated eggs were used also by 
T. W. Green and J. M. Birkeland®® for 
the study of germicides along the above 
lines, while M. M. Hirsch and M. V. 
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Novak®® rely upon the inhibition of 
phagocytosis in their study of 24 com- 
mon germicidal preparations. 


Miscellaneous 

Under this heading will be 
grouped a number of references to 
antibacterial products and processes not 
classifiable under any of the other 
headings. 

R. E. Prescott, R. C. Dosser 
and J. J. Sculati (®: © ®) received 
several patents for germicidal and fun- 
gicidal derivatives of boric acid of the 
general formula (RO,)B where R is 
an aromatic radical. These organic 
borates hydrolyze readily in water. 
Following are some examples of the 
compounds covered: tri - orthotoly! 
borate, tris-(2-phenylphenyl) borate, 
tris- (4-cyclohoxylphenyl) borate, tris- 
(4-chloropheny]l) borate. 

H. W. Rhodehamel, Jr. and 
E. F. Degering® prepared a number of 
thiophene derivatives in order to com- 
pare their germicidal action with that 
of the related compounds of the ben- 
zene series. Staph. aureus was used as 
test organism in plain and in 10 per 
cent serum agar. None of the com- 
pounds showed an outstanding bac- 
teriostatic activity. The conclusion is 
drawn that the substitution of the 
thiophene for the benzene nucleus 
yields the same or a slightly greater 
antiseptic activity with respect to 
Staph. aureus. 

According to W. Neugebauer™ 
the attachment of a high molecular 
alicyclic radical to the sulfur atom of 
isothiourea produces an efficient disin- 
fectant agent. Impregnation with 
methylthiuram mono- or di-sulfide of 
fabrics renders them antiseptic, as 


shown by R. H. Guinzburg.© 

When certain di- or polycar- 
boxylic acids are heated above 200° C. 
with aliphatic or cycloaliphatic 1,2-or 
1, 3-diamines, imidazolines and tetra- 
hydropyrimidines are formed which are 
said to be effectively germicidal, ac- 
cording to A. Chwala®*; when further 
combined with chlorobenzyl chloride 
they may be applied in mothproofing. 

A stable oxidizing combination 
is claimed to be one consisting of an 
alkaline earth peroxide and an amino- 
sulfonic acid, both in solid form; when 
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dissolved in water the mixture liberates 
hydrogen peroxide®. 

V. Fisher® investigated the ac- 
tion of surface tension reducing agents 
when upon the bactericidal activity of 
a number of disinfectants. When 
added in a dilution of one to 1,000 
these surface tension depressants, 
whether cationic, anionic or neutral, 
enhance the activity of mercuric chlo- 
ride, mercuric oxycyanide, chloramine 
T, argyrol and potassium permanganate 
while little or no increase was noted in 
the case of phenol, cresol or tincture of 
iodine. 

A contribution to the problem 
of disinfection with alcohol of objects 
contaminated with bacterial spores has 
been made by Witz®. Pathogenic 


anaerobes such as B. perfringens and 
B. oedematiens are little affected since 
20 per cent of alcohol permitted their 
growth. Alcohol is even less effective 
against saprophytes such as B. subtilis 


or B. mesentericus whose growth con- 
tinues at 37° C. in a medium contain- 
ing 40 per cent of it. Immersion in 
70 per cent alcohol of instruments ar- 
tificially contaminated with spore bear- 
ing organisms resulted in only partial 
disinfection. 

A patent was granted to M. T. 
Leffler™® for an antiseptic combination 
of colloidal silver bromide with acacia 
and a water-soluble polyhydric alcohol 
or non-reducing sugar. The precipita- 
tion of a silver albumin compound and 
its fixation within the capillary fibrous 
structure of sponges is covered by a 
patent issued to S. Rosenzweig."! 

E. Foley and C. O. Lee*™ car- 
ried out a determination of the anti- 
septic potency of a number of sub- 
stances in various ointment bases. 

A review of the problem of 
disinfection of cutting oils was pub- 
lished by J. Varley’. 

A paper of interest in connec- 
tion with the problem of skin disin- 
fection has been published by D. M. 
Pillsbury, C. S. Livingood and A. C. 
Nichols**. 


acids are not effective antiseptics when 


Commercial soaps of fatty 


employed in the usual concentrations 
and the mechanical action of washing 
and scrubbing is important for the 
lowering of the bacterial count. The 
application of antiseptic ointments such 


SOAP 


as of those containing ammoniated 
mercury or phenylmercuric nitrate has 
no decided effect upon the residual flora 
of the skin. Potassium permanganate, 
boric acid and aluminum acetate are 
also relatively ineffective in reducing 
this flora and combination with wet- 
ting agents does not help much. How- 
ever, 70 per cent alcohol is extremely 
effective in lowering the skin’s bacterial 


count. 
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THE early Pueblo Indians of our 
great Southwest were the original 
cliff dwellers. They solved their “pack- 
aging problem” by living up in the air. 
Pueblo cliff dwellings hugged the 
sheer cliff sides, backed up against 
towering walls. Enemies couldn’t attack 
the back of the house 
was protected. So was the front of the 


from the rear 


cliff dwelling, because the only access 
was up the cliff side, where the Pueblos 
could keep close watch. 

But this double protection from 
human enemies was not all the Pueblos 
did. They found out that their “pack- 
age.” exposed as it was to the sun, 
wind, and rain, needed still more pro- 
tection. So they covered their cliff 


dwellings with a mixture of burned 


sypsum, to protect them from erosion. 
That’s how they improved thei “pack- 
age,” and made it a real success. 
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Improving packages is an important 
part of Continental’s service. We know 
that packages which are sturdy, good- 
looking, and specifically designed to 
do a job, help to make the sales curve 
zoom. That’s why Continental has be- 
come known as packaging headquarters 
for industry. 

Today, millions of cans for Ameri- 
ca’s civilian food supplies, for Army, 
Navy rations, for beleaguered nations, 
are rolling out of Continental plants. 
So are other vital things for Uncle 
Sam’s needs. All are packages to pro- 
tect America! 

Looking into the future we see many 
new packages—ideas which must be 
held until another day. But, for those 
who are planning ahead, we offer the 
services of our packaging engineers, 
research men and designers. They will 
be glad to work with you. 
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What the Pueblos found out about packaging 






What will be the 


PACKAGE of the FUTURE? 


The package of the future will be the 
package that best meets all these 10 
important points: 


l. 


) 
3 


4. 


>) 


~I 


10. 


> 


Protects against light, heat, and dirt. 
Does not chip, break, or tear. 


. Is adaptable to highest speed filling 


operations. 
Is economical to pack, ship, and 
handle. 


. Light weight, compact, no waste 


space. 


. Moisture and vapor proof, impervi- 


ous to temperature changes. 


. Easy and convenient to display, sell. 
. Available in wide variety of sizes, 


shapes, styles (over 500). 


. Offers maximum convenience and 


safety in consumer usage. 
Permits high processing tempera- 
tures, certain hermetic sealing. 


These points made the metal container 
first in packaging. If there ever is another 
package that has all these qualifications, 
we'll be making it! 
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U.S.CUSTOMS INVESTIGATORS FAILED 
TO UNCOVER EVIDENCE OF ALLEGED 
DUMPING OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS 


SUPREME COURT 
RULED IN FAVOR 
ONU 
T DOLITICA, FOOTBALL OF SOAPERS. CASTILE LABELS 
WERE ALLOWED ON SOAPS 
CONTAINING OILY AND FATTY 
ELEMENTS OTHER THAN OLIVE OIL 
R.R. DEUPREE OF P&G 
RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF ASGP AT ANNUAL 
MEETING AT NEW YORK'S 
WALDORF- ASTORIA 


HUEY LONG — THE CLEANLINESS 
INTRODUCED > \ INSTITUTE, ASGP 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE PHILIPPINE ut 10 ee SUBSIDIARY, WAS 
INDEPENDENCE BILL IN CONGRESS «cess DISCONTINUED DUE 
TO REDUCE ANNUAL IMPORTS TO ECONOMIC 
OF DUTY-FREE COCONUT OIL BY 25% CONDITIONS 
-FROM 200,000 TO 150,000 TONS 








BERGAMOT DOWN TO $1.3° LB. 





ADVERTISED BRANDS WERE CUT 10 TO 20% 


IN N.Y. AND STILL DECLINING \ IN 1933 PRICE SCHEDULES TO JOBBERS 
























N the marketing of household in- 
secticides, the industry is faced with 
many problems and conditions, some 

of which are beyond our control, but 
nevertheless have their effect upon 
regular marketing procedure. We find 
today that the retailer is not doing 
“business as usual”. He is without 
items many of which contribute much 
to his livelihood. He is faced with 
empty shelves, lack of displays, and 
lack of profit. He is seriously affected 
by the lack of man power. This is 
our opportunity to do a better job 
in marketing insecticides,—an oppor- 
tunity to keep up or enlarge, if you 
will, our display and advertising as- 
sistance. 

We have a large market in in- 
stitutions, public buildings, schools, 
restaurants, etc. All such places, for 
the sake of sanitation and health, need 
They 


need good products to do a real job,— 


our products more than ever. 


a job which has to be done with fewer 
people and less often these days. Our 
farm market is large and in a better 
position to buy today than ever before. 
Let’s not cut down our activity to 
serve this market, but rather hold our 
position and build up in the minds of 
the farmer the need and benefits that 
come from the use of our products. 
All these thoughts are fine if . . . 
—if we have products; if we have 
packages; if we have a sales organiza- 
tion. Let’s take a look at these prob- 
lems separately. 

Raw Materials:—All 
which relies on the chemical industry 


business 


to provide the raw materials from 
which to make their products in the 
past year has been faced with the uni- 


* Report of Chairman, Insecticide Marketing 
Committee, 29th Annual Meeting, Natl. Assn. 
f Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers, 
New York, Dec. 7, 1942. 
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Insecticide Marketing Problems 
hy A. W. Morrison” 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 





versal problem afforded by the lack of 
materials or the inability to get them 
due to Governmental control brought 
about by war emergencies. Labora- 
tories all over the country have been 
working on new formulas for many 
products and it is gratifying to see 
that the untiring efforts of the chem- 
ists have, in many cases, found sub- 
stitutes which are doing the required 
job and are even effecting improve- 
ments in some instances. 

It is true that in the insecticide 
industry we have not, as yet, found 
the answer we need to take care of 
We are all 


aware of the conditions which have 


our requirements fully. 


brought about the shortage of active 
ingredients for insecticides such as we 
have used in the past, most of them 
being due to the unusual requirements 
of our armed forces at this time. There 
is no doubt that many laboratories 
throughout the country are applying 
themselves to extensive research in 
the endeavor to find an answer to this 
very serious problem. We have great 
faith in their ingenuity and persever- 
ance and feel certain that they will 
find an answer which will prove of 
great help to us all. We are waiting 
patiently for this word and, may I 
say, also anxiously. 

Packages: — We have seen 
changes in packages, mainly from tin 
to glass, many of which have proven 
to be just as attractive as the old 
style, and in some cases, we can even 
see improvements. In watching the 
package changes in our own industry, 
I think we can well say that we have 
solved the package problem for the 
retail sizes of insecticides. We are 
seeing many brands on the shelves 
these days packed in glass, and they 
We have also 


look most attractive. 


SOAP 





noticed evidence of a reduction in the 
variety of sizes. 

We are faced, of course, with 
the problem of packaging our products 
in containers over the gallon size, due 
to the inability to secure 5-gallon pails 
or drums, or any kind of 5-gallon 
metal container. We still have the 
§§-gallon drum available which, of 
course, must be used on a returnable 
basis. This means that, particularly 
in connection with our cattle spray 
business, we will have to confine the 
sale of our products in large sizes to 
the 55-gallon container and rely on 
the farmer to bring in his old 5-gallon 
container for refilling at the dealer’s 
place of business. We do not believe 
this is an insurmountable problem. 

We have one other problem in 
connection with the smaller packages, 
—the one-gallon size jug in the New 
York City marketing area. This prob- 
lem is peculiar to New York City, due 
to their Fire Department regulations as 
a product of this kind cannot be sold 
in a glass container any larger than 
the one-quart size. This means we can- 
not sell our household insecticides to 
the retail stores, restaurants, institu- 
tions, etc., in the popular one-gallon 
size. However, I am glad to be able 
to report that our Association has al- 
ready been working on this matter for 
some time and it is hoped that we will 
have satisfactory results in bringing 
about a change in the regulations which 
will permit the sales of insecticides in 
one-gallon glass jugs as well as in the 
five- and 13-gallon glass carboys. 

Another problem which faces 
the marketing end of our business is 
the additional freight cost which has 
been brought about due to the change 
from tin containers to glass. I have 


been advised that our Association, 
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To Relieve Your Raw Material Shortage 


INVESTIGATE OUR SUBSTITUTES 


CARNAUBA WAX REPLACEMENTS 8578 = CARNAUBA WAX REPLACEMENTS 8856 


For self - polishing, water - emulsion waxes For paste and liquid solvent waxes, carbon 
only. papers. 


MONTAN WAX REPLACEMENT— BEESWAX REPLACEMENT—JAPAN WAX REPLACEMENT 


We can also supply CERESINE WAX, HIGH MELTING 
AMORPHOUS WAXES and manufacture COMPOUNDS 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 


Convince yourself that you can formulate products of equivalent quality at lower raw material costs 
by using our replacements, 


Why not take advantage of the extensive chemical and industrial experience of our laboratory staff 
to solve your technical formulation problems? Their services are available to our customers. 


GENERAL WAX REFINING COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS : 252 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














PLANTS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


CRESOLS CRESYLIC ACIDS TAR ACID OILS 


U.S.P.. Meta Para, Ortho and special Reilly produces the entire range of 


— in all grades, from 10%, to 75% tar acid 
fractions—to all specifications. 


Cresylic Acids—in standard grades or to content, or of specified phenol coeffi- 
buyer's specifications. ciency, carefully blended. 


XYLENOLS NAPHTHALENE 


Low boiling, high boiling and symmetrical Crude and refined prime white Naphtha- 
Xylenols. lene in chipped, crystal, flake and pow- 
dered form. 


[2ssm REILLY TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MERCHANTS BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago, III. 
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which is well represented on the In- 


dustry’s Advisory Committee, is con- 
stantly in contact with the WPB and 


OPA at Washington and is presenting 
these facts to them in the hope of ob- 
taining relief by means of price adjust- 
ments. 

Sales Organization: —We have 
all experienced the loss of salesmen, due 
to the demands for military service or 
other war time efforts. These men can- 
not be replaced easily, if at all, and 
those men that we still have have been 
forced to reduce their travel to a mini- 
mum, because of gas rationing and 
overcrowded transportation facilities. 

Through these shortages we are 
apt to lose touch with our trade, if we 
fail to find and employ other means of 
maintaining close contact. As a sug- 
gestion,—the U. S. A. still will carry 
a letter for three cents, and do a good 
job of it! But, let’s make sure we ask 
Uncle Sam to carry and deliver some- 
Who knows?— 
Maybe the customer will catch on and 


thing worth while. 


place an order by mail, too! 

Spray Guns: — We all know 
that in marketing insecticides it is im- 
portant to have a spray gun. As our 
guns previously have been made of 100 
per cent metal and we no longer are 
able to secure metal for this purpose, 
we are faced with the problem of find- 
ing a means of applying our products. 
One or two companies have been en- 
deavoring to make up a substitute gun 
but, at this time, we have no definite 
word whether or not we will be able 
to have these for the industry’s use. 
If we can find no relief for this condi- 
tion, we will just have to depend upon 
the guns which have been distributed 
in past years and are now in the hands 
of insecticide users. 

Army Specifications and Bids: 
—We have all been deeply concerned 
about the way some recent Army bids 
have been handled, in connection with 
their requirements of insecticides. It is 
evident that many persons never before 
having any experience in this field were 
suddenly put in charge and those, who 
have been in the insecticide business for 
years with established reputations for 
supplying products of highest quality 
and in perfect agreement with all speci- 
fications, are being left out in the cold 
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with no opportunity to serve their 
Government with quality products. 

It is our understanding that our 
Association has given this problem a 
great deal of thought and is arranging 
for a special committee to take this 
matter in hand and establish direct con- 
tact with the responsible parties in our 
Government at Washington, with the 
direct responsibility of keeping us ad- 
vised and assisting us, as an organiza- 
tion, to straighten out this situation. 

Conclusion: — In closing, we 
feel that even though we cannot be 
sure about the months which lie ahead, 
due mainly to the raw material situa- 
tion, we must keep firmly in mind the 
fact that our industry is a vital one and 
we, as individual members, have a real 
opportunity to play our part in keep- 
ing the merchants with whom we have 
done business in the past years, alive 
to the possibilities of the insecticide 
market. 

No doubt, it seems easier to 
many of us to “pull in our horns” at 
this time and forget to advertise our 
products,—but we should take a second 
look at any such decision and decide 
instead to do quite the opposite by 
keeping ever after this important mar- 
ket, seeing to it that the public is kept 
“insecticide conscious” and not fail in 
supplying the needs for that market. 
This is a good time to think up new 
ideas for displays and to give the mer- 
chants new merchandising suggestions. 
Above all, let’s never try to get along 
with a “second-grade” product but to 
maintain the high standard of quality 
in the merchandise we manufacture and 
market. The usual slogan these days 
is “Keep Em Flying.” But in the in- 
secticide industry, we should say— 
“Keep "Em Dying!”—and, of course, 
I mean the insects! 
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for everyone to maintain health and sanitation. Lost man hours in 
war production is a loss that very seriously retards our war effort. 


In the factories and at home, PINE OIL DISINFECTANTS are of 
tremendous value in keeping up a steady stream of ships, planes, tanks 
and guns. 


You are overlooking a “good bet” if you don’t make a serious sales 
effort on the Pine Oil Disinfectants. We have some mighty fine Pine 
Oil Disinfectants that you could handle profitably. Write us and we 
will send full details. 


THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2450 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Manufacturers Of 
Disinfectants, Insecticides, Polishes, Cleaning Compounds, Liquid Deodorants, Building Specialties, Etc. 


“Since 1898” 











Boost Your Soap Powder Sates 


WITH THIS 


FEDERAL ALL-PLASTIC SOAP DISPENSER / 





AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Made of amber-transparent Tenite plastic 

. » strong, long-wearing, light in weight 
@ Streamline styling for modern eye 
appeal @ Positive agitator prevents pack- 
ing . . . insures smooth, even flow @ Non- 
clog, thrust-in discharge valve easily taken 
apart for cleaning @ Heavy brackets for 
direct mounting to wall or pipe @ Wide- 
opening top for easy filling @ Use your 
own nameplate @ Lock top (optional) 
@ Capacity: one quart @ Overall size: 
8” high x 344” x 34%" @ Fully guaranteed. 





Designed for: industrial plants, public 
buildings, office buildings, schools, theatres, 
stores, gasoline stations, etc. 


(WE DO NOT SELL SOAP POWDER) 








FEDERAL TOOL CORP., 400 NortTH Leavitt street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE INSECTICIDE LAW. . . 


Enforcement of the Insecticide Act of 
1910 under war-time conditions outlined 


By Da. E. L. Griffin" 


Insecticide Div., Agricultural 
Marketing Admin., U.S.D.A. 


HERE has been no change in the 
requirements under the Insecti- 
cide Act because of the war. 
None of its provisions has been abro- 
gated and there have been no Govern- 
mental orders extending its scope. 
Nevertheless, the war has had a strong 
influence on its enforcement. 
Insecticides and fungicides (in- 
cluding disinfectants) are now of 
greater importance than ever before. 
Losses of agricultural products to in- 
sects or fungus diseases are a serious 
menace in view of the present extended 
needs for our armed forces, our allies, 
and our civilian population, and of 
the shortage of workers to produce 
them. Destruction of stored foods 
and manufactured articles by weevils, 
roaches, moths, and other insects must 
be prevented insofar as possible. Like- 
wise, we can ill afford losses of man- 
power due to insect-borne diseases or 
diseases carried by contaminated prem- 
ises, equipment, or instruments. 
While the industry faces these 
needs, it is also confronted by short- 
ages of most of the standard materials 
used in the manufacture of insecticides 
and fungicides. This has led to changes 
in formulas and substitutions, and to 
the necessity of adopting new con- 
tainers and new labels. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration rec- 
ognizes the necessity for these changes 
and is in entire sympathy with those 
manufacturers who are attempting to 
reduce waste by salvaging packages 
and labels already on hand. At the 
same time, it is responsible for enforce- 
ment of the requirement of the Insecti- 


* Paper before the 29th annual meeting, Natl. 
Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., New 
York, Dec. 7, 1942. 
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cide Act that labeling must be truth- 
ful. 

Honesty in labeling is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of both the 
manufacturer and the consumer. If 
the consumer purchases an insecti- 
cide or disinfectant, he wants to know 
whether or not it will serve his pur- 
poses. If it is a complete answer to his 
insect, fungus, or disinfecting prob- 
lem, so much the better; but if it is 
only a partial answer—perhaps the best 
that can be produced under present 
conditions—this information should be 
given him. 

In certain cases,—as, for ex- 
ample, rotenone-bearing materials,—it 
may be found necessary for the pro- 
portion of the active ingredients in an 
insecticide to be limited in order to 
spread the available supplies over a 
larger proportion of the crop to be pro- 
tected. The rotenone content per- 
mitted may be too low to give the 
control which is desired under normal 
conditions, but the total crop may be 
greater when the use is thus extended. 
In such a case, the label should be 
frank in its explanation of the cir- 
cumstances. To fail to be truthful 
and frank in the labeling is likely to 
lead to a loss of confidence, which has 
cost the manufacturer both time and 
money to procure,—as well as to a 
lack of insect, fungus, or bacterial 
control which the user might have ob- 
tained by supplemental measures. 

Cases have occurred where pro- 
ducers of sodium hypochlorite solution 
have patriotically wished to save chlo- 
rine by putting only 3 per cent of 
sodium hypochlorite in their product 
while the labeling still claimed that it 
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contained 5.25 per cent; and where 
cresylic disinfectant manufacturers 
have desired to save cresylic acid, with 
similar excellent motives, but without 
proper label changes. The same type 
of misbranding has been found in con- 
nection with insecticides containing 
other critical materials such as arseni- 
The Administra- 


tion urges the avoidance of waste of 


cals, fluorine, etc. 


all critical materials and is in com- 
plete sympathy with the desire to 
market insecticides containing them in 
such a way that their use will be eco- 
nomical, but a clear statement of the 
change which has been made and of 
the results which the new product will 
accomplish would overcome any sug- 
gestion of ulterior motives in weaken- 
ing the preparation. 

To sum up, it will be the pur- 
pose of the administration in enforc- 
ing the law to make sure (1) that the 
insecticides, fungicides, and disinfect- 
ants found in interstate commerce will 
do what their labeling states they will 
do,—that is, that they will protect the 
crops, animals, households, or other 
environments for which they are in- 
tended; (2) that they bear the re- 
quired statements as to composition 
and that any statements relative to 
the composition are correct; and (3) 
that if the product is to be used on 
vegetation, it must not be injurious to 
such vegetation. At the same time, 
every effort will be made to conduct 
this work in such a way as to cause 
as little loss and inconvenience as pos- 
sible to the manufacturer who, through 
the exigencies of war, must change 
the composition and labeling of his 
product. 
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NON-COMBUSTIBLE 


Compounded entirely of 
non-burnable materials. 





NON-SKID 


Removes danger of 
accidents and possible 
law suits. 


HARMLESS 


Contains no acids o 
caustics. Will not dam 
age floors or shoes 


> 
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ECONOMICAL 


Inexpensive; reduces 
cleaning costs. Avail- 
able in 50-Ib. bags. 


HILIP CAREY MFG 


THIS EASY 
ame ay 
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,_ FIRE HAZARDS 


Classified as “Non-Combustible” 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Here at last—a sweeping com- 
pound that efficiently removes 
oil and grease deposits, yet 
does not create a fire hazard. 
Absorptive action; mildly abra- 
sive. 
the kind on current Under- 
writers’ re-examination list 
classified as “Non-Combus- 
tible.” 


LESSENS ACCIDENTS 
DUE TO FALLS 


Widely used in metal working, 
chemical and food plants, re- 
fineries, power plants, garages, 
filling stations, etc. Contains 


no acids or caustics; will not} 


damage floors or injure shoes 
or clothing. 


Very economical—may be re- 
used until thoroughly oil 
soaked. Write for free sam- 
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of your UNPERFUMED insecticide 





The ONLY product of| 





Make use of our extensive laboratory 
facilities and expert perfume technicians in 
the selection of the correct perfume for your 


insecticides. 


We know your hands are full with many 
complex problems at this time. Perfume 
selection is one of the problems we will gladly 


work out with you. 


Send us a quart of your unperfumed in- 
secticide and we will return it perfumed with 
several scents which were especially designed 
to cover and mask the odor of the insecticide 


raw material. 


Give us your perfume cost per 100 gallons 


and we will do the rest. 


There is no obligation on your part as this 
R. DREYER 


is one of the many services P. 


INC. offers gratis. 





ple and full information to Pp. R. DREYER INC. 


Dept. 90. 


COMPANY - 


119 WEST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Essential Oils — Perfume Materials — Aromatics 
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CONTAINER SITUATION . . . 


Glass bottles, closures, and pa- 


HE glass industry is operating 

under Simplification Limitation 

Order L-103. That order for- 
bids the making of molds for new 
shapes or sizes not existing in our in- 
dustry today. Where necessity war- 
rants, iron for new molds might be 
secured upon a packer’s application to 
the Container Section of W.P.B. To 
our knowledge, some few requests for 
new molds for new items have been 
granted, but the majority of such 
applications have been denied, and we 
might add that, again, to the best of 
our knowledge, very few such appli- 
cations have been filed. 

Beyond the limiting of the 
manufacture of new molds, Limita- 
tion Order L-103 has definite sched- 
ules that control the sizes and shapes 
of glass bottles permissible for use in 
the packaging of whiskeys, wines, 
beers, and some food products. Sched- 
ules for other industries are being con- 
sidered and may be published in the 
near future; to tk= best of our know- 
ledge, no definite information is avail- 
able at this time. 

Most of the people in the house- 
hold insecticide industry who now 
pack in glass bottles have adopted 
what is generally known as an Amber 
Boston Round. That shape, probably 
the oldest in the glass industry, lends 
itself té lighter weight and greater 
strength, because of its design. We 
think that those of you who have 
chosen the Boston Round bottle for 
your packing have been wise in your 
selection, not only from the weight 
and strength factor, but also because 


*Paper before 29th annual meeting, Natl. 
Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., New 
York, Dec. 8, 1942, 
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per packaging needs for insecti- 
cides and disinfectants discussed 


by E. GJ. Bertrand* 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


should W.P.B. Containers Group issue 
a schedule relating to sizes and shapes 
of glass containers permissible in your 
industry, there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind but that the Boston Round 
will definitely be in the schedule. 

We are frequently asked why 
people in Washington want simplifica- 
tion schedules relating to glass con- 
tainers, inasmuch as practically all of 
the ingredients used in bottle manu- 
The an- 


swer, of course, is that through stand- 


facturing are not strategic. 


ardization and simplification, machine 
speeds are increased and fewer job 
changes decrease loss of production 
time, thereby giving packers of many 
products more containers now neces- 
sary because of the present restric- 
tions on containers made of materials 
other than glass or paper. 


While I am not an official 
spokesman for the glass industry, | 
feel confident that every manufacturer 
in our industry is prepared to make 
glass containers to the extreme limits 
of existing machine capacity. Even 
with that capacity, it is doubtful if 
the glass industry will be able to serve 
all firms that will need containers, 
and I recommend that if you have not 
already made arrangements for con- 
tainers with a glass manufacturer, you 
do so at once! 


Just a word about the ma- 
terials situation in the glass business,— 
we believe there will be sufficient sand 
for the making of glass containers, 
although certain grades are somewhat 
short, at the moment, because of their 
use in the making of aluminum. The 
soda ash situation is in better shape 
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than it has been in the past, and while 
we are not optimistic about that fact, 
we believe that we shall get through 
without real serious difficulties. Lime 
represents no problem, and there is 
little possibility that a shortage will 
Feldspar is in fair shape, but 
decolorizing agents and materials for 


occur, 


applied color lettering are short. 


Paper Situation 

While the paper situation in 
1941 was most acute, the splendid 
work done during that trying period 
effected many worthwhile economies 
to a point where to date in 1942, there 
has been very little difficulty on the 
part of the paper mills in supplying 
the demand. 

Unfortunately, this easy con- 
dition is not going to last, as General 
Conservation Order No. M-241 cover- 
ing the paper industry again puts a 
big question on the supply of paper of 
all grades. Among other things, the 
order relates that production of paper 
shall be confined to 100 per cent of 
the average monthly quantity in tons 
of paper and paperboard produced in 
mills during the six months’ period 
from April 1, 1942 to September 30, 
1942, inclusive. During this period 
paper mills were not operating at peak 
capacity, and many of the high-cost 
mills which were reopened during 1941 
to take care of the large demand for 
all grades of paper had been again 
The order further re- 
lates that any mills which were not 


closed down. 


operating August 1, 1942 cannot again 
be brought into operation. The pur- 
pose of the order is to conserve man- 
power, electrical power, transportation, 
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NEVER FALTERING 
PRODUCTION... 


SOLDIER, sailor or aviator without weapons 
A is of little value toward winning a war. It 
is of utmost necessity that we keep our fighting 
forces supplied with necessary materials. 


Workers in defense plants are vital to America’s 
fighting efficiency. There must be no unnecessary 
lost time because of accidents and sickness. Safety 
is essential. 


Improper or poorly maintained floors contribute 
to accidents, illness and lowered production. The 
vital need for continuous, uninterrupted production 
has placed a serious responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of floor finish manufacturers. 


Federal recognized more than two years ago that 
a need for floor sealers and finishes that could be 
applied quickly and would dry rapidly without 
causing interruption to production, that would give 
a smooth, non-slippery surface to provide security 
for workers and that would be easy to clean in order 
to savé maintenance time and labor would be a 
wartime necessity. Federal chemists were put to 
work to make just such products to meet wartime 
conditions. Federal chemists have responded with 
products that have more than met the expectations 
of floor maintenance men in practically all lines 
of war production. 


Free Literature on Floor Finishing and Maintenance 


FEDERAL VARNISH CO. 


FLOOR FINISH DIVISION 
DEPT. 143 331-337 S. PEORIA ST. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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PENETRATION-VAPOR 


The full-floating penetrating vapor of 
Penn-Drake INSECTI-SOL is an ideal 
vehicle for the quick killing properties of 
your insecticide. 


These fine features make Penn-Drake 
INSECTI-SOL an ideal solvent base that 
warrants your immediate trial: Crystal 
clear and always odorless, 100% volatile, 
full-floating penetration, contains nothing 
to soil clothing, drapes, rugs, etc. 


Write... Dept. 109 
for information 
that will show you 
how to improve 
the action of your 
insecticide and 
boost your sales. 


Mothcides. .. Penn- 
Drake Deodorized 
Naphtha provides 
the perfect base for 
mothcide prepara- 
tions. Write for 
complete details. 





PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
General Offices: BUTLER, PA. 
Refineries at Karns City and Titusville, Pa. 


MAKERS OF 
WHITE OIL, TECHNICAL OIL, PETROLATUM, PETROLEUM SULPHONATES. ETC 
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etc., as well as the conservation of 
wood pulp, much of which goes into 
the manufacture of explosives and 
other critical materials. 

The lack of lumber for the 
manufacture of wood containers will 
require additional quantities of paper 
where it is possible to substitute paper 
for wood, from which we can gather 
that there is again a possibility of an- 
other tight situation facing us on 
paper during the coming year, pro- 
viding that all commodities now manu- 
factured and packed in paper will 
still be manufactured during 1943. 
Evidence of the results of M-241 
(which covers all grades of paper) is 
already beginning to show up in the 
reduction in size of many magazines 
and periodicals currently on sale. 

Transportation regulations and 
lack of experienced help have resulted 
in the railroads’ asking for improve- 
ments in boxes currently used, which 
would require a larger amount of 
tonnage than is necessary today. 

Order M-241 has been in effect 
since October 31st and the full import 
of what this will mean to the shipping 
container industry (in which you are 
vitally interested) has not yet been de- 
termined. We don’t know whether 
an easing of this order will be per- 
mitted, but we are hopeful that ways 
and means will be developed to assure 
an adequate supply of shipping con- 
needs. We 
believe the most serious thing that 
could happen to further muddy the 
waters would be a buying rush, in an 
attempt to try to cover ahead for a 


tainers for all essential 


long period of time, which was one 
of the principal factors in the situa- 
tion which existed during the critical 
period of 1941. 


Metal and Molded Cap Situation 
Since no completely practical 

been developed for 

closures for insecticides and disinfect- 


substitute has 


ants, we must depend upon metal and 
molded screw caps for sealing glass 
containers. Unfortunately, we have 
no real clear pattern with regard to 
the future availability of metal and 
molded caps for these products. M-104, 
the Metal Closure Order, has been 


completely rewritten and we under- 
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stand it is now circulating through 
various sections of W.P.B. for ap- 
proval. 

Whereas the earlier editions of 
M-104, including the one still in effect, 
were of the negative type,—that is, 
they merely stated what products were 
denied tin, terne or blackplate,—the 
new order will be of the positive type 
and will list the products which are 
allowed metal, at the same time stat- 
ing the type of metal permitted and 
the extent to which closures will be 
allowed. We understand the new or- 
der will not include a food-products 
table at the time of issuance, as this 
is quite involved and will presumably 
follow in 30 to 60 days. Tables, how- 
ever, will be included covering bever- 
ages, health supplies, household and in- 
dustrial specialties, and chemicals. It 
seems reasonable to assume that black- 
plate will be permitted for insecti- 
cides and disinfectants, although it is 
dificult to forecast what restrictions, 
if any, may be imposed upon closures 
for this purpose, pending actual issu- 
ance of the order. 

Regarding molded closures, 
General Preference Order M-246 pro- 
vides for allocation of phenolic resins 
and phenolic resin molding compounds 
effective as of December 1. Forms 
covering our applications for phenol 
molding compound for December have 
been returned to us and if we can 
accept these forms as setting up the 
pattern which may continue, it ap- 
pears that we shall be denied phenol 
compound for making closures for 
liquor and wine bottles. In addition 
to this, there has been some curtail- 
ment, although not too severe, on the 
use of phenol compounds for cosmetic 
and toiletries. Requests for compound 
for medicinals, pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals were granted in the amount 
asked for. 


sonable to assume that phenolic com- 


Here, again, it seems rea- 


pounds will be available at least to 
some extent for closures for sealing 
In the 


absence of phenol compounds, it is 


insecticides and disinfectants. 


of course possible to make closures 
from urea-formaldehyde material, al- 
though the extent to which phenol is 


curtailed may have some bearing upon 
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the availability of urea. The alloca- 
tion plan has not been in effect suffi- 
ciently long for us to determine the 
affect it may have upon this problem. 

Liners for closures present a 


problem since vinylite is no longer 


available. There appears to be plenty 
of black alkali paper, oil paper, and 
white waxed paper. Certain resin- 
coated papers such as “‘silite” can be 
used as a substitute for vinylite. If 
there is any question with regard to 
the best substitute for sealing your 
product in cases where you have been 
using vinylite and can no longer se- 
cure that material, we suggest you 
check the matter with your closure 
manufacturer. 


Several 
made to assess the relative insecticidal 
values of the main active constituents 
of derris root,—rotenone, toxicarol, and 
deguelin, but no very definite findings 
have emerged. It appears highly prob- 
able that the relative values differ to a 
great extent with different test in- 
sects. Two different criteria have 
existed for the evaluation of derris 
root. The first is that rotenone con- 
tent is all that matters; the second that 
the total ether or solvent extract is the 


attempts have been 


correct yardstick. During recent years 
it has been realized that a compromise 
is indicated and the value of derris 
root is assessed upon a combination of 
rotenone and total-extract contents. 
A good quality root will contain about 
§ per cent of rotenone and 15-20 per 
cent of total extract. Derris is partic- 
ularly suitable for control of fleas and 
certain forms of lice on animals and 
human beings. Derris insecticides are 
applied very largely as dry dusts but 
liquid forms are also used. G. A. 
Freak. Chemistry and Industry 61, 
429-31 (1942). 


° 


Pyrethrum and aliphatic thio- 
cyanates in refined oil as carrier have 
given satisfactory control of various 
species of Ptinus beetles in flour ware- 
houses. Lye solution in a concentration 
of 1 pound to § gallons of water is 
effective in killing the insects in cracks 
in wood. H. E. Gray. Pests 10, No. 7, 
10-13 (1942). 
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CAUSTIC POTASH 


Tetra Sodium 
Pyrophosphate 


Vilipifp Loerolthe J 


Aid 


70 Pine Street, NOU york 
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ROTENONE 


and 
DERRIS RESINS 


Manufacturers of finished insecticides have 
come, over a period of years, to look to 
DERRIS, INC. as headquarters for rotenone 
and derris products of all types. We are 
specialists in this field and are prepared to 
supply specifically compounded products 
made up according to each customer’s vary- 


ing needs. 


Timbo Powder — Derris Powder 
of Finest Grind 


Ft al 


DERRIS, Ine. 


79 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Say you saw it in SOAP! 


HOLLINGSHEAD 
DELIVERS 
THE GOODS! 


FLOOR WAX 
DISINFECTANTS 
DEGREASING COMPOUNDS 
CEDAR OIL POLISH 
CREAM FURNITURE POLISH 


Here’s a dependable source of supply for 
sanitary supply houses who have facilities for 
packing their own materials. The items listed 
above are now available in drum quantities. 
Generous samples gladly sent to rated com- 
panies. Write for details. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. 


Industrial Division 
Camden, N. J. 19 Rector St., N. Y. C. 


* * * * * * 


Say You Saw It in Soap! 


HE average business house receives a great 
many inquiries for its products or services 
every year which cannot be attributed to any special 
source. A vast majority of these probably originate 
from some form of advertising but, due to the 
general tendency toward not mentioning the names 


of publications, cannot be directly traced. 


When you write to anyone advertising in this 
publication, say you saw it in SOAP. The adver- 


tiser will appreciate it—and so will we! 


4 
The Publishers 
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Discuss Plans for Rotenone 

A meeting of importers and 
processors of rotenone was held in 
Washington, D. C., by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., December 10, to discuss 
importation and allocation of supplies 
of roots to processors. Announcement 
of the meeting was made jointly by the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the 
Department of Agriculture. The meet- 
ing comes on the heels of official dis- 
closure of a plan to purchase and im- 
port rotenone from Peru and Brazil 
through the CCC. The hope was ex- 
pressed that at least 4,500,000 pounds 
of the root will be imported in the next 
year as a result of the U. S.-Brazil-Peru 
trade agreement. 

* 

Jones Balto. Drug Exchange Head 

Lester W. Jones, director of 
purchases of McCormick & Co., was 
elected president of the Baltimore Drug 
Exchange, at the annual meeting re- 
cently. Mr. Jones, one of the younger 
group of executives at McCormick & 
Co., is a regular attendant of N.A.I. 
D.M. meetings. 

stinnatn At tevin 

Offer Odorless Deodorant 

Hosdreg Chemicals, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Ind., is conducting a drive in 
the institutional and industrial fields 
on a new odorless deodorant in pow- 
dered form. The product is sprinkled 
or sprayed over an offensive spot or it 
can be applied with a trowel. It has a 
slight abrasive action, so when washed 
away it acts as a cleaner, the manu- 
facturer states. 

a 

Marcuse Salvage Head 

James E. Marcuse, president of 
West Disinfecting Long 
Island City, N. Y. and newly elected 
member of the board of governors of 
the N.A.I.D.M., was chairman of the 


sanitary 


Company, 


products group at a. sal- 


vage luncheon held December 9, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 


The purpose of the luncheon, at which 
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three members of various branches of 
our armed forces spoke, was to pre- 
sent a plan to collect and dispose of 


JAMES MARCUSE 


scrap needed for war production. The 
official sponsor of the luncheon was 
the Industrial Salvage Section of the 
War Production Board. The plan, 
explained by B. Merrill Decker, Re- 
gional Chief of the Salvage Section 
of the WPB, calls for the industry 
chairman, in conjunction with WPB 
officials, to appoint committee mem- 
bers in each of the industries repre- 


sented to aid scrap collection. 
ry 


Hollingshead Has Unique Service 


Industrial 


“housekeeping,” a 
program for plant sanitation, recently 
instituted by William Plowfield, indus- 
trial division manager of R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., was 
described in a recent feature story in 
one of the Trenton, N. J. newspapers. 
Industrial “housekeeping” was the orig- 
inal idea of Stewart Hollingshead and 
the program has been promoted by Mr. 
Plowfield. The results have been very 
encouraging, it is reported, with Hol- 
lingshead sales being increased substan- 
tially following introduction of the 
plan. Originally, Hollingshead sent six 
women representatives into the field to 
introduce the proper methods and ma- 
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terials for correctives where sanitary 
conditions were unsatisfactory, and to 
attempt a program of education in addi- 
tion. As Mr. Plowfield bluntly puts it, 
“they were to smell out dirt and de- 
cided on the best way to eliminate it 
and recommend ways to keep it elimi- 
These 
keepers are said to be keeping very 
busy with their surveys as the program 


nated,” Hollingshead house- 


gains headway. 
. 


Non-flammable Floor Compound 
A new sweeping compound, 
manufactured by the Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been tested by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and found to be “non- 
combustible.” The new sweeping com- 
pound, an asbestos product, was also 
by the 
“chemically stable, shows no tendency 


described testing report as 
to heat spontaneously and will not burn 
or evolve flammable vapors.” It is 
marketed under the trade name Grease 
Ball Asbestos Sweeping Compound, and 
is said to contain no acid or caustic 
ingredients: 
——, oo 

Offers New Insecticide 

The Bengal Co., 212B St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, New York, has announced 


a new stainless liquid insecticide. 
. 


WPB To Allocate Chlorine 

Restrictions on the use of chlo- 
rine and products containing avail- 
able chlorine have been revised to re- 
move from control of Conservation 
Order M-19 all products containing 
available chlorine such as liquid sodi- 
um hypochlorite, calcium hypochlorite, 
sodium chlorite and other similar prod- 
ucts. Also exempted from the order, 
as amended, are deliveries and use of 
2,000 pounds of chlorine or less per 
month. The new form of Order M-19 
is a straight allocation order replacing 
the previous conservation and alloca- 
tion order. Under the new order, con- 
trol over the whole chlorine family 
will be exercised by controlling orig- 
inal shipments of chlorine. 

The change from end-use re- 
striction to complete allocation control 
is made necessary because restrictions 
on consumption were too rigid when 
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chlorine was in easy supply and not 
tight 
scarcer. Under allocation control, in- 


enough when chlorine was 
stantaneous adjustments can be made 
in distribution and use control as the 
supply situation changes. 

The new order says that after 
January 1, no person may deliver, ac- 


cept delivery, or use chlorine except by 
specific authorization by the WPB. 


Exempt from these restrictions are 
users of 200 pounds or less per month, 
and delivery and use of chlorine for 
water purification and sewage treat- 
ment, so long as inventories are not 
more than 30 days’ supply. Purchasers 
under the 2,000 pound exemption must 
file a certificate with their supplier. 
Forms PD-190 and PD-191 (revised) 
are to be used in applying for authori- 


zation under the order. 


+ 


Monsanto Gets Triple “E” 

A triple joint Army-Navy “E” 
award, believed to be the first of 
its kind, went recently to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, for the “fine 
record in the production of war equip- 
ment in three of the company’s plants. 
Awards to the Monsanto, IIl., plant; 
the St. Louis plant; and Chemical 
Warfare Service St. 
No. 1, at Monsanto, IIl., were made 


Louis plant 


known in a letter to the company from 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
month. This 
makes 15 Monsanto production awards. 


Patterson, carly last 


Formal presentations are being ar- 
ranged by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to take place shortly after Janu- 
ary 1. Managers in charge of the re- 
spective plants will preside over the 
ceremonies. 
— 

Watkins Bonus Totals $250,000 

J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, 
Minn., recently celebrated the biggest 
year (in volume of sales and number of 
dealers) in its 75 year history by dis- 
tributing bonus checks totalling $250,- 
000 to its employees in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia. Bonus 
checks, given out for the eighth con- 
secutive year, were also mailed to all 
Watkins men who have entered the 
armed service this year. Office em- 
ployees received a sum equal to 10 per 
cent of their year’s salary. 
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New Floor Wax Spec. 

A new Federal specification 
(P-W-134) has recently been issued 
by the Director of Procurements cov- 
ering Floor Wax, Solvent Type, Liquid 
(with resins). General and detail re- 


quirements are as follows: 


D. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

D-1. The liquid wax shall dry to 
a film that polishes easily to a hard, 
lustrous flexible surface. The liquid 
wax shall not be so highly colored as 
to stain the surface, and shall dry with- 
in 45 minutes to a semitransparent, 
nontacky film which shall show no 
signs of whiteness (see paragraph 
F-2b (1) ). 

E. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 

E-1, Liquid wax shall consist 
essentially of blended waxes with small 
amounts of resins in a volatile organic 
solvent. The liquid wax shall be a 
heavy bodied liquid mixture of suf- 
ficient fluidity to permit freedom of ap- 
plication at 20° to 25°C. There shall be 
no appreciable settling of the suspended 
material (see paragraph F-2b (2)). 
The liquid wax shall be smooth and 
shall be free from hard particles and 
granules, 

E-la. Nonvolatile Matter (Total 
Solids).—There shall be not less than 
1l per cent, by weight, of nonvolatile 
matter in the liquid wax. The non- 
volatile material shall meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Minimum Maximum 
Softening Point ve Ge ‘ 
Acid Value... , 18 
Saponification Value 40 85 
Iodine Number (WIJS) 15 22 
Ash Content, 
Per Cent . aed 0.5 

E-lb. Volatile Organic Solvent 
(Vehicle).—Shall consist of turpentine 
or volatile petroleum distillates, or any 
mixture thereof. The flash point of the 
volatile solvent shall be not less than 
28°C. (closed cup). 


Lethane for Head Lice 

Successful experiments by both 
Canadian and British doctors with the 
use of “Lethane” for eradication of lice 
from humans are reported in a recent 
statement by Rohm & Haas, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of “Lethane.” 
First experiments for the control of 
head lice were conducted on school 
children and women government re- 
cruits by English doctors. The product 
was easily applied by hand or with a 
fine spray applicator, and avoided the 
offensive odors and unsightly oily ap- 
pearance of older remedies. The rem- 
edy was said to be quick in taking 
effect, non-toxic and cheap. 

Working independently in Can- 
ada on the same problem, Dr. Lloyd P. 
MacHaffie, Ottawa School Medical of- 
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Physical and performance tests are as 
follows: 


F-2b (1). Drying Time and Film 
Characteristics. — Take a clear glass 
plate of a thickness not more than 4 
inch, Spread 0.25 to 0.30 gram of the 
liquid wax over 40 square inches of 
the surface of the plate. Allow to dry 
in a horizontal position for 45 minutes 
at a temperature of 20° to 25°C. and 
a relative humidity of 50 to 65 per 
cent. The film shall be free from tacki- 
ness and shall show no signs of white- 
ness. When the film is viewed through 
the underside of the glass plate and 
by bright daylight transmitted through 
it, the film shall be from semi-trans- 
parent to clear and practically color- 
less. 

F-2b (2). Settling Properties.— 
A graduated glass cylinder (with a 
ground-glass stopper) 10 inches in 
height and about 1 inch in diameter 
shall be filled with a thoroughly mixed 
sample of the floor wax. The cylinder 
shall be stoppered and left undisturbed 
at a temperature of 25° to 20°C. for 
48 hours. The degree of settling of the 
suspended matter in the vehicle shall 
be noted. A separation of not more 
than 5 per cent by volume shall be 
allowed. 

F-2b (3). Performance Tests.— 
Suitable clean pieces of linoleum and 
varnish-sealed wood shall be double 
coated with floor wax, each coat being 
polished when dry. The film shall 
have a lustrous finish and shall be 
free from tackiness. The film shall not 
crack when the piece of linoleum, with 
the treated surface on the outside, is 
bent over a bar or mandrel 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter through an arc of 180°. 
The linoleum used in the test shall be 
3/16 inch thick material. The tem- 
perature shal] be maintained at 20° 
to 25°C. 


The new specification is to become 
effective not later than February 1, 
1943, although it may be made official 
before that time. 


ficer, described the effect of ““Lethane” 
on head-lice (pediculosis) as ‘‘astonish- 
ing.” He stated that through the use 
of “Lethane,” infestations of entire 
communities could be quickly cleaned 
up and indicated his belief that this 
concentrate also would be highly useful 
in treating scabies. Tests showed that 
a single application of 15 per cent 
“Lethane” in deodorized kerosene killed 
all lice and nits and remained effective 
on the hair for several days. 


. 


Whisk Co. Moves 

Whisk Co. of N. Y., makers of 
the “Whisk Kit” furniture polisher and 
cleaner, formerly of 801 Greenwich 
St., New York, moved January 1, to 
105 E. 16th Street. 
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U. S. Insecticide Color 
Law Needed, Says Cox 


BASIC federal law governing the 
a neuiies of insecticidal poisons, 
if one existed, would be followed by 
most states just as they have in the 
case of state food, drug and cosmetic 
acts, according to Dr. Alvin J. Cox, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the State of California, Sacramento, in 
a communication to Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. Commenting on insecticide 
coloration as a safety measure and the 
numerous problems involved, Dr. Cox 


stated in part: 


“I have just read the editorial on 
page 100 of the December issue of ‘Soap 
and Sanitary Chemicals’ with regard to 
the recent sodium fluoride case in 
Oregon, for which you are to be con- 
gratulated. This editorial states: 


“The basic cause of this trag- 
edy lies in the fact that a supply of 
white sodium fluoride could ever 
have made its way into an institu- 
tion of any kind, and particularly 
into a state hospital for the insane. 
The absence of a strictly enforced 
law requiring tinted fluoride per- 
mitted these deaths to occur, and 
Oregon officials have nobody to 
blame but themselves. Human care- 
lessness may have been a factor, 
but basically the law was at fault. 
And the sad part of such tragedies 
is that we know they will happen 
again and again, that they will con- 
tinue to happen until white fluoride 
is banned for insecticidal use in 
every state in the country. 


“As you know, this problem has 
interested me for some time, but I have 
been somewhat reluctant to suggest 
that California law be amended to re- 
quire coloration of poisonous materials 
because there are so many difficulties 
in phrasing an adequate and satisfac- 
tory requirement. There are sO many 
aspects to the problem that we have 
been uncertain about the advisability 
of handling this matter by state legis- 
lation due to the possibility of conflict 
and confusion. For example, one state 
might require both arsenic and fluorine 
compounds to be colored pink, and an- 
other state or municipality might re- 
quire arsenic compounds to be pink, 
and fluorine compounds to be blue or 
green. It is obvious that conflicting re- 
quirements would present a huge prob- 
lem to manufacturers. If there could 
be a basic federal law, it is my opinion 
that most of them would follow as they 
have done the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law. 

“Other points to consider include 
the intensity of color. For example, 
commercial calcium arsenate ade- 
quately colored is frequently mixed 
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with equal parts, or more, of a white 
inert diluent to be sold as a dust. In 
this manner the color is diluted until 
it is almost imperceptible. Should the 
ideal law specify the intensity as well 
as the tint and other characteristics of 
a prepared dust? 

“In discussing these problems, a 
federal authority told me that there 
had been some objection to coloration 
of poisonous materials inasmuch as the 
pink, blue, or green powders might be 
especially attractive to children. Also, 
certain colors might be unacceptable to 
the pests to be controlled. 

“We agree with your stand that 
some requirement of law is needed, 
but we all wish to consider every ad- 
vantage and objection before phrasing 
a requirement. Your comments on the 
problem and suggestions towards at- 
taining national uniformity would be 
greatly appreciated.” 


—— on 

Alexander with Sonneborn 
Charles F. Alexander, for the 
past ten years a member of the sales 
staff of Seldner & Enequist, Brooklyn, 
chemical distributors, has just joined 
L. Sonneborn Sons, New York, as a 
special representative on white oils and 


petrolatum in the eastern area. Mr. 


DCATS Names Williams 


Election of officers of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade took 
place December 10, at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York. Victor E. Williams, 


VICTOR E. WILLIAMS 
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Alexander has long been a well known 
figure in the New York chemical trade, 
having won the golf championship of 
the Chemical Salesmen’s Association 
several times, and serving currently as 
the chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the association. He was 
to assume his new duties January 11. 


Ampion Xmas Sales Party 

Ampion Corp., manufacturers 
of cleaners, soap dispensers, disinfec- 
tants and allied products, Long Island 
City, N. Y., held their year-end sales 
convention dinner at Leon and Eddies’, 
Saturday, December 20. Wives and 
women accompanying the men were 
given silver vanity cases as favors. Ap- 
proximately 40 were in the party. 


onnninnte the 


Test ‘Natural’ Insecticide 


The 61st annual report of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y., indicates some 
success in controlling insect pests by use 
of parasites, disease spores and trapping 
of larvae to supplement a war-curtailed 
spray program. A total of 526 colonies 
of a parasite of the oriental fruit moth 
were liberated during the past year 


throughout the peach growing areas of 
New York state. 


eastern sales manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., was elected chairman; 
Charles C. Caruso of Schieffelin & Co., 
vice-chairman; Robert B. Magnus, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., was 
re-elected treasurer; Carl M. Anderson, 
Merck & Co., Inc., was re-elected coun- 
sel; and John C. Ostrom was re-elected 
secretary. Retiring chairman S. Barks- 
dale Penick, Jr., president of S. B. 
Penick & Co., automatically becomes a 
member of the Section’s advisory coun- 
cil, to succeed Joseph A. Huisking, of 
Fritzsche Bros., Inc. 

It was announced that the 18th 
Annual Banquet will be held in March. 
Committees have not been named as 
yet. The final report of the mem- 
vership committee made by Harold M. 
Altshul, chairman, revealed that 68 
new members had joined the Section 
during the past year, bringing the total 
membership to a new high of 385. 
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TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 
60 E. 42nd ST. MU. 2-0993 
NEW YORK CITY 




















The HUBER ELECTRO PERFECTION CRUTCHER offers 
a choice of four forward and reverse speeds. The flexibility 
in operating technique afforded by this wide choice of 
crutcher speeds should be decidedly interesting to many 
soap makers. Available in three sizes,—1,500, 2,400 and 


3,200 pounds. & Toilet Soaps Shampoos 

Liquid Soaps _Lotions 

Para Blocks Hand Soaps 

ac a Shave Creams Sweep Compounds 
on-off” switch and other Chemical Specialties 


steam * * * * 
cold water 


Flexibility In 
Crutcher Performance C O | O ae S 
for 


Does your product require a certified 
color under the new law? Let us advise 
you, and supply you with exactly the 
right color for the right purpose! 


outlet for 
inner jacket 


Interstate Color Co., Inc. 
HUBER MACHINE CO. 9 Beekman Street New York 


“Builders of Good Soap Machinery for the Past 45 Years” “Color it for greater sales appeal ” 
265 46th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Late? 


Does your “routed” copy of SOAP reach your desk a week or more 
late? A personal subscription will eliminate this annoyance. You 
will get your copy promptly. It will be yours. Start this month. 


Annual subscription: $3.00 Domestic $4.00 Foreign 


MacNAIR-DORLAND CO. 
254 W. 3ist St. New York, N. Y. 
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New Carnauba Replacements 

Cornelius Products Co., New 
York, dealers in waxes of all types, 
have two new sets of carnauba wax 
replacements: non-rubbing 857 and 
858; and carnauba wax replacements 
885 and 886. N.R. 857 and 858 are 
intended primarily for the manufac- 
ture of water emulsion or self-polish- 
ing waxes. According to claims made 
by the company, tests show these two 
new non-rubbing waxes to be superior 
to carnauba wax. 

Carnauba wax _ replacements 
885 and 886 are designed for use ia 
paste waxes, liquid solvent polishes 
and for all other purposes where car- 
nauba wax is used, with the exception 
of water emulsion or self-polishing 
waxes. The replacements are free from 
graining or crystallization, it is claimed, 
can be blended with other waxes in 
practically all proportions, and have 
bodying properties equivalent to those 
of the natural carnauba. 


@ ems 


Aromatic Doughboy A Hero 
Second Lieutenant Louis An- 
thony Romani, former employee of 
Aromatic Products, Inc., New York, 
was recently promoted to that rank 
from sergeant for his part, with an- 
other sergeant, in the destruction of 
four German tanks and holding the 
road from Medjez-El-Bab in Tunisia. 
Both men, who manned self-propelled 
anti-tank guns, are from Brooklyn. 


Lieutenant Romani was a compounder 
in the New York laboratories of 
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Aromatic Products for about five years 
before entering the Army. The feat 
by the two men of destroying four 
out of nine German tanks was widely 
reported in the nation’s press. 
sastatiis Os clits 

Louis Borsum Dies At 88 

Louis Borsum, 88, inventor and 
early manufacturer of metal polish, 
died December 3, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., after a brief illness. Mr. 
Borsum was born in Germany and came 
to the United States at the age of 27. 
He opened a small metal polish plant 
in New York, later moving it to Jersey 
City, N. J., where he expanded it. He 
retired in 1931. 
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Detroit Rex House Organ 

Detrex News, monthly house 
organ for Detroit Rex Products Co., 
makers of Detrex degreasers, alkali 
washers and chemicals compounds, re- 
cently made its first appearance in the 
form of a six-page, 834 x 11 inch 
paper. The paper is mailed to em- 
ployes’ homes, to former employes now 
in the armed forces and to all field men 
and branch offices. Bulk of the edi- 
torial matter is contributed by em- 


ployes. 


Givaudan Sales Meeting 

The maintenance of flexibility 
within the organization in order to 
give buyers the best possible service was 
stressed as a keynote of the recent year 
end sales meeting of Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., aromatic chemical house, 
New York. The meeting was held 


New N.A.I.D.M. Committees 


The following new committees 
were announced, last month, by the 
National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers at the re- 
cent convention in New York: Wash- 
ington Specification Committee; In- 
secticide Group, Friar Thompson, Her- 
cules Powder Co.; William Houde, 
John Powell & Co.; N. J. Gothard, Sin- 
clair Refining Co.; D. F. Murphy, 
Rohm & Haas Co.; A. E. Badertscher, 
McCormick & Co.; Disinfectant 
Group, Jack Varley, Baird & McGuire, 
St. Louis; E. G. Klarmann, Lehn & 
Fink; J. N. Roche, Koppers Co.; R. B. 
Turner, Dow Chemical Co.; G. M. 
Baird, Baird & McGuire, Holbrook, 
Mass. The new N.A.I.D.M. executive 
committee consists of: Ira P. MacNair, 
MacNair-Dorland Co., Chairman; John 
Powell, John Powell & Co.; C. L. 
Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co., and W. J. 


Zick, Stanco, Inc. 


Garden Insecticide Booklet 
“Insecticides for Victory Gar- 
dens” is the title of a 16-page circular 
issued by South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Brookings, S. D. 


much earlier than usual this year in 
conformity with the wishes of the 
ODT to restrict civilian travel as much 
as possible during and near the holiday 
period. The meetings concluded with a 
dinner at the Hotel Lafayette, at which 
the sales department acted as host 


to office and plant executives 





Play Safe-—sell or recommend the 4 in 1 wherever your 
products are used. 


@ Used and approved by floor maintenance experts since 
July, 1939. 


@ Requires no metal whatever, thus assuring an unlimited 
supply in war time. 


@ A quality applicator backed by our many years’ experience 
in the industry. 


@ Every square inch of the premium quality wool pad is usable. 
The 4 in | offers the best insurance that floor waxes, seals and 
other floor finishes are applied properly. 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 
2509-13 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ba ™ VE BEEN LEFT 


ADAM Ad A.BREUER'S 
ELECTRIC 

INSECTICIDE 
atu SPRAYER 


Conditions have CHANGED/ 


— but with increasing restrictions. Every manufacturer, equipp 
to produce essentials, is called on in an all-out war effort in pro- 
duction. This situation in our plant is indicated by the fact that for 
the duration of the present emergency, we have ceased manufacturing 
Adam A. Brever’s ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. 





Our sincere desire is to serve our customers with their needs in 
Insecticide Sprayers, but in view of prevailing conditions we must 
ask you to continue being patient until we can again supply your 
Insecticide Sprayer requirements. For your cooperation and under- 
standing we wish to express our appreciation. 


We do not sell insecticides. Our business 
7. is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Patented . 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries). 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFC. CO. 


5118 RaveENswooo AVE. CHICAGO.ILL. 














Textile Plants Need Soap 


ALMOST NINE THOUSAND Textile Mills, Dyers, Finishers, 
Bleachers and printers in the United States and Canada are 
fully reported in the new 77th Year Book. Many Mills and 
Dyers Buy Soap in large amounts! 

In addition 30,000 associated firms are listed and reported 
—<dry goods commission merchants, yarn, cotton, linters, silk, 


rayon, waste, wool, rags, fibres, machinery, chemicals, supplies 
and other allied industries. 


77th Year 77th Year 


Issued ‘ DeLuxe 
annually— LU Office Edition 
Supplement : $8.25 

of New Mills 


in P 
and changes =e Sage 


oma Handy Size 

every sub- $5.75 

seriber free Salesmen’s 
Edition $4.50 


New 77th Year Issue! 


Over fourteen hundred pages in size, thumb indexed for quick 
reference, strongly bound and with information arranged for in- 
stant use, this volume will make money for your sales department. 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 


“4 Davison Publication — Standard Since 1866” 
Executive, Sales and Production Offices 


RIDGEWOOD -i- NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Rotenone Determination 

A new procedure for the gravi- 
metric determination of rotenone has 
been developed from the official A.O. 
A.C. method, which has been shortened 
and simplified in several respects. Ex- 
traction time was diminished by re- 
fluxing the sample with the solvent for 
This procedure also 


a short time. 
permits the use of samples up to 200 


grams as well as mixtures of powdered 
roots with sulfur and most inert ingre- 
dients. The purification of the crude 
rotenone was also modified and several 
unnecessary steps were omitted. S. I. 
Gertler. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 
14, 897-8 (1942). 


—— Pe 


Control of Cattle Grubs 

A mixture of equal parts of 
commercial wettable or hydrophilic 
sulfur (325 mesh) and cube or degris 
powder (200 mesh or finer), is applied 
in the dry state with a shaker to the 
backs of grub-infested cattle. One 
pound of the mixture will treat 12-18 
animals. The method is simple, cheap 
and effective. E. W. Laake. J. Econ. 
Entomol. 35, 112 (1942). 
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N.A.LD.M. Registration List 


(From Page 94) 


Breuer Electrical Mfg. Co.—D. E. 
Campbell. 

Buckeye Chemical & Spec. Co.—H. M. 
Epstein. 

Canada Rex Spray Co.—W. H. Morrow 

Central Can Co.—Henry Frazin, O. S. 
Witherell. 

Chemical Mfg. & Dist. Co.—Geo. H. 
Rubert, C. E. Schaad. 

Chemical Supply Co.—Henry A. Nelson. 

Collins, D. A. Mfg. Co.—Louis Cam- 
pagnoli, Leo Lowenstein. 

Completex Mfg. Co.—J. H. Van Velsor 
Smith. 

Continental Can Co.—L. G. Cannella. 
R. S. Hatfield, L. J. LaCava, Roger 
Wilson. 

Crown Cork Specialty Co—J. P. Jor- 
dan. 

Davies-Young Soap Co.—R. B. Trusler, 
Russell Young. 

Derris, Inc.—R. F. Joyce, O. M. Poole, 
Robert Wotherspoon. 

Dethol Mfg. Co—Earl R. Ament. 

Dodge & Olcott Co.—Lee Allen Parker, 
Herman Wachs, R. W. Bush, W. F. 
Kroneman, L. H. Shropshire, R. B. 
Stoddard. 

Dolge, C. B. Co.—C. L. Weirich. 

Dow Chemical Co.—D. K. Ballman, 
Fred Fletcher, F. J. Meyer, M. B. 
Turner, Paul A. Wolf. 

Dupont, DeNemours, E. I. & Co.—A. H. 
Goddin, S. J. Hill, J. A. Jenemann, 
Fred Wolff. 

Federal Varnish Co.—M. J. Flanagan, 
John H. Lawson. 
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Felton Chemical Co.—Hans F. Dresel. 
Fritzsche Bros., Inc.—Ernest Lawson. 
Fuld Bros.—Melvin Fuld, Wm, Kayne. 
Furst-McNess Co.—C. W. Furst. 
Geigy Co.—Victor Froelicher. 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.—George H. 
Blake, Arthur G. Fox, William Gump, 
Eric C. Kunz, L. L. Lowden, E. P. 
Nicholson, R. M. Stevenson. 

Guaranteed Sanitation, Inc.—S. S 
Rosen. 

Gulf Oil Corp.—Wallace Thomas. 

Gulf Research & Dev. Co.—A. C. Miller, 
W. A. Simanton. 

Hercules Powder Co.—Joseph M. Car- 
bonara, Paul Mayfield, G. C. O’Brien, 
Frank Rapp, Friar Thompson, R. T. 
Yates. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc.—D. E. Clark. 

Hollingshead, R. M. Corp. — Murray 
Gibson, W. F. Plowfield. 

Huntington Labs——J. L. Brenn, C. S. 
Hughes. 

Innis, Speiden & Co.—J. M. Bickerton, 
C. C. Johnson. 

Kilgore Div. Corp.—L. B. Kilgore. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.—W. W. Rhodes. 

Klinzmoth Chemical Co.—Joseph Ban- 
der. 

Koppers Co.—James N. Roche. 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp.—E. G. 
Klarmann. 

McConnon & Co.—James McConnon. 

McCormick & Co.—A. E. Badertscher, 
J. N. Curlett, C. L. Fardwell, L. W. 
Jones, C. P. McCormick. 

McLaughlin, Gormley, King—C. B. 
Gnadinger, C. L. Schroeder. 


MacNair-Dorland Co.—G. A. Dorland, 


W. E. Dorland, I. P. MacNair, Thos. 
Morgan. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.—J. B. 
Magnus. 

Merck & Co.—L. Stievater. 

Midway Chemical Co.—R. W. Simpson. 

National Adhesives Div. of Nat’l Starch 
Products—G. B. Cloran, B. C. Gordon. 

Niagara Alkali Co.—J. E. Ferris, W. J. 
Weed. 

Opitz, John Co.—Charles Opitz. 

Owens-Illinois Can Co.—F. W. Rosen- 
bauer. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—E. F. Bert- 
rand. 

Pease Laboratories, Inc.—H. D. Pease. 

Penick, S. B. & Co.—Harold Noble, 
Fred F. Rauch. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. — Elliott 
Congieton, W. A. Hadfield. 

Plunkett Chemical Co.—L. D. Benedict. 

Powell, John & Co.—D. W. Lynch, H. J. 
Ahles, George Hartz, W. J. Haude. 
Elmer J. Palmer, John Powell, G. R. 
Rinke, H. Alvin Smith, Harold 
Straube, A. Weed, Charles G. W. 
Campbell. 

Prentiss, R. J. & Co.—H. R. King, J. W. 
Purcell. 

Puritan Chemical Co.—W. H. Sachs, 
L. J. Sayer. 

Rex Research Corp.—O, F. Hedenburg, 
H. W. Moburg. 

Robbins, Geo. B. Dis. Co.—Guy P. 
Robbins, Paul L. Robbins. 

Rochester Germicide Co.—W. Eddy. 

Rohm & Haas Co.—W. H. Arendt, C. J. 
Dumas, R. N. Lindabury, D. F. Mur- 
phy. 

Selig Co.—L. B. Joel. 

Shell Oil Co.—C. S. Harris, H. W. Mc- 
Culloch, Jr. 

Skinner & Sherman—Burton G, Phil- 
brick. 
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Sinclair Refining Co.—F. O. Huckins, 
N. J. Gothard, A. G. Grady, C. F. 
McGoughran, C. D. Wood. 

Snell, Foster D., Inc.—C. S. Kimball. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.—Frank W. 
Lovejoy, Alan W. Morrison, A. C. 
Pabst, C. E. Smith. 

Sonneborn, L. Sons—R. W. Bjork, E. E. 
Brand, H. C. Green, F. J. Richter. 

Stanco, Inc.—Franklin C. Nelson. 

Standard Naphthalene Prods.—A. W. 
Blaine, A. L. Weiner. 

Standard Oil Co.—Indiana—C. R. 
Cleveland, Joseph G. Hamming. 

Standard Oil Co.—Ohio—R, O. Cowin. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals—Marvin J. 
Rolstad. 

van-Ameringen-Haebler Co.—A. L. van 
Ameringen. 

Velsicol Corp.—A. R. Jameson. 

Watkins, J. R. Co—E. G. Thomssen. 

West Disinfecting Co.—W. Dreyfus, C. 
S. Glickman, John A. Marcuse, L. J. 
Oppenheimer, A. L. Sodergreen. 

White, Robert C., Co.—Robert C. White. 

White Tar Div.—Koppers Co. — Inez 
Hagarty, H. W. Hamilton. 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co.—J. T. 
Gossett. 

Wood, G. H. Co.—W. J. Evans, G. H. 
Wood. 

Worrell Mfg. Co—H. A. Brereton, 
Barney F. Mead. 

Zonite Products Corp.—R. J. Hahn, 
M. G. Minaeff. 


War Department: Capt. Karl Bambach, 
Army & Navy Munitions Board, 
Materials Branch. 

Canada Wartime Prices & Trade Board: 
A. M. W. Carter, Director of Pesti- 
cides, Ottawa. 

Office Price Administration: 
LaBrie, ‘Chief Chemicals Div. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: John C. 
Bubb, Insecticide Div.; Dr. E. L. 
Griffin, Sr. Chemist, Agr. Marketing 
Service; Dr. E. R. McGovran, Bureau 
of Entomology & Pit. Quarantine; 
Dr. R. C. Roark, In Charge, Insec- 
ticide Investigations, Bureau of En- 
tomology & Plant Quarantine. 

U. S. Dept. Commerce: L. N. Mark- 
wood, Sr. Economic Analyst, Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce; 
F. W. Reynolds, Div. Trade Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of Standards. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard: Jerome Al- 
pert, Associate Chemist. 

State of New York: George H. Brohm, 
Asst. Director of Purchase. 

War Production Board: Hugh J. Craw- 
ford, Glass & Closure Section; Melvin 
Goldberg, Specialist, Insecticides & 
Fungicides; H. Goldenstein, Econom- 
ist, Office of Civilian Supply; F. B. 
McKown, Industrial Salvage Pro- 
gram; Robert S. Solinsky, Chief, 
Metal Can & Collapsible Tube Sec- 
tion. 

U. S. Public Health Service: Dr. Gilbert 
L. Dunnahoo, Surgeon; Dr. G. C. 
Sherrard, Sr. Surgeon, U. S. Quaran- 
tine. 

University of Illinois: C. W. Kearns, 
Carl J. Weinman, Special Research 
Asst. Ill. Natural History Survey. 

Rutgers University: Clyde C. Hamil- 
ton, Assoc. Entomologist. 

National Pest Contro] Assn.: W. O. 
Buettner, Secretary. 

Thomas W. Dunn Co.: Burton H. 
Greenwood, Glue & Gelatin Specialist. 
St. Regis Paper Co.: Gardiner Lane, 
N. P. Dana. 


L. J. 
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Special 
Offerings of 


Newman’s BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 


SOAP MACHINERY 


SOAP POWDER MILLS 


Sizes 10A and 14 


Completely 
Rebuilt! 


Zz 


Single screw soap plodders 
with 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 
All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


4 JONES AUTOMATIC com- 


bination laundry and toilet 
soap presses. All complete 


and in perfect condition. 2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 





ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 


All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 


INVESTIGATE 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 


Johnson Automatic Soap 
Chip Filling, Weighing 
and Sealing Machines 
for 2 Ib. and 5 Ib. Pack- 
ages guaranteed in per- 


fect condition. 











H-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capac- 
ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 

Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1200, 1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. 

Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Depp & Crosby Foot 
Presses. 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet 
Seap Mills. 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
bers. 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap 
Powder Mills. 

J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw 
Plodders. 

Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 

Filling and Weighing Machine for 
Flakes, Powders, etc. 

Steel Soap frames, all sizes. 

Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 

Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. 

Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. 


Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 


10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 

Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
Jacketed Plates. 

Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 Ibs. 
capacity, with and without Sifter 
Tops. 

Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 

Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 
Chip Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
1000, 1200 and 1350 Ibs. capacity. 

Day Taleum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 

Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
Tables. 

Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Presses. 

Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 

Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 

National Filling and Weighing Ma- 
chines. 


Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO 


Phone Yards 3665-3666 


Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


January, 1943 








BIREGHORY 





POSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora- 
tories for analysis, research, physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 
prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


313 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. E. B. Putt, Ph.C., B.Se. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Specialists in the Analysis ef Organic In- 
secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Root, 


Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Concentrates 
and Finished Preparations 


DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 


16 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


SKINNER & SHERMAN, ING, 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods. 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 














Soaps © Waxes © Polishes 
Detergents © Disinfectants 


Analysis Research 


Formula Development 


Hochstadter Laboratories 
254 West 31st St., New York City 


PATENTS——TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 
attention 

Form “Evidence ef Conception” with 

instructions for use and “Schedule of 

Government and Attorneys’ Fees”— 

Free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Seaps — Vegetable and 
Animal Fats — Glycerine 
— Detergents 


Analysis — Research — Consultation 


H. P. TREVITHICK, Chief Chemist 
New York Produce Exchange 


2 Broadway New York 




















Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 








ALAN PORTER LEE, Inc. 


Contracting & Consulting Engineers 


Design and Construction of Equipment 
and Plants for Producing and Process- 
ing Fats, Oils, Soaps and Related 
Products 


136 Liberty St. New York 


Cable Address: “ALPORTLE”, New York 











January, 1943 


CLASSIFIED 
Positions Wanted 








Wax and Polishes: Man with 
over 25 years of practical experi- 
ence in waxes, polishes, etc., spe- 
cializing in self-polishing floor 
wax, and working with own for- 
mulas, seeks employment. Over 
draft-age. Address Box No. 446, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wax Chemist with newest for- 
mulas for no rubbing waxes, long, 
successful experience manufac- 
turing polishes, household special- 
ties desires responsible position. 
Can take full charge of plant. 
Age 48. Address Box No. 438, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soapmaker and Chemist with 
long experience making all kinds 
of soaps; glycerine recovery, etc. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Can take full charge of plant. Ad- 
dress Box No. 443, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Sales Executive, thoroughly 
seasoned, many years invincible 
leadership for manufacturer, na- 
tional in scope, of a very exten- 
sive line of super-quality general 
maintenance compounds in bulk 
to far reaching consuming or in- 
stitutional trade; immeasurably 
successful in deep-rooted explora- 
tion and solution of all major sales 
problems and tributaries, for obvi- 
ously excellent reasons now 
anxiously seeking long-term op- 
portunity to eclipse all past 
achievements, as General Sales 
Manager or District Sales Man- 
ager of highly representative and 
progressive organization, regard- 
less of location. In very prime of 
life, married, health excellent. All 
replies promptly acknowledged. 
Address Box No. 448, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 
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OOOO OOOOOD 


‘‘Good’’ Disinfectants 
Pine Oil Disinfectants Coefs. 3 and 4 


Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants 
Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectants 
(B.A.I. and Commercial Standard) 


Saponated Solution of Cresol, U.S.P. 


(Cresol Compound Solution) 


VOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
according to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A. Entomologist. 


All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficients 
determined by LaWall and Harrison Laboratories. 


Other “GOOD” Products 


Insect Sprays Vegetable Oil Soaps 

Cattle Sprays Liquid Soaps 

Bed Bug Sprays Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Agricultural Insecticides Floor Wax and Polishes 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 


2112 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. PHILA., PA. 


Ws deme of ner SAVE TO WIN! 
PYLAKLORS || | <2” SAVE TIMES MONEY 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


s ‘i Chemical. 


liers of C lete Extermi 


ad - 





424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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“Consolidated Equipment” 
ON PACIFIC COAST 
1—Dopp Vertical jacketed Soap Crutcher, 1500#. 
4—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 
5—Pkge. Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type N1. 
1—Crosby Foot Press. 
1—Dunning Soap Amalgamator, 15007. 


AT OUR NEWARK SHOPS 


60—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 

1—6-knife Soap Chipper, 15”. 

2—Hersey 1200# Horizontal Unjacketed Crutchers. 
1—Houchin-Aiken 1200# Perfection Vertical Soap 

Crutcher. 

1—#10A Blanchard Mill. 

1—Soap Foot Press. 

1—Sargent 60” x 72” Soap Chill Roll. 

Crutchers Foot and Automatic Filter Presses 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses Soap Frames 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available: 


Bright Green Dark Brown 
Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples. Powder Mixers Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 
Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 





Send for Illustrated Circular 

















PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO.. INC. 
15-21 FARK ROW re NEW YORK. NY 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: Equipment 

We buy your idle Machinery—Send us a list. 


799 Greenwich St. New York City 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Soapmaker and Chemist, ex- 
perienced, wanted by medium 
sized West Coast soap factory 
producing all kinds of industrial 
soaps. Please give background, 
experience, salary wanted. Ad- 
dress Box No. 447, care Soap & 


Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wanted salesman calling on 
manufacturers who are using 
Perfume (Essential) Oils. Ex- 
cellent proposition for a salesman 
who wishes to sell Perfume Oils 
and Artificial Basic Oils as a side 
line. Established business. Per- 
manent and interesting. Confi- 
dential. Address Box No. 442, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap laboratory in Middle West 
requires services of a graduate 
chemist, man with deferred draft 
status, or woman. Control and 
investigational work. Include all 
pertinent data regarding experi- 
ence and personal history in reply. 
State salary required and submit 
small, recent photo. Address Box 
No. 449, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Soap plant in Middle West re- 
quires the services of a graduate 
chemist or chemical engineer as 
assistant to superintendent. Ex- 
perience in a soap plant essential. 
In reply, include all pertinent data 
regarding training, experience and 
personal history. State salary re- 
quired and submit small, recent 
photo. Address Box No. 450, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wanted: Soap salesman expe- 
rienced in selling liquid and pow- 
dered soap to industrial trade. 
One with some technical knowl- 
edge and some clientele preferred. 
Salary and traveling expenses. 
Please state full qualifications. 
Address Box No. 441, care Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wanted: A soap maker familiar 
with the making of a cold-proc- 
essed soap not to exceed 2.75 
glycerine content. Address Box 
No. 439, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


January, 1943 


Miscellaneous 








For Sale, 25 soap frames, ca- 
pacity 1,000 pounds, steel sides 
mounted on steel castors. Enter- 
prise Mill Soap Works, 2229 N. 
12th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale: 2—5 Roll water cooled 
inclined steel roller mills, 16” dia. 
x 40” face. Allbright-Neil 3 x 8 ft. 
Flaking (chilling) Roll unit. 
Houchin-Aiken Foot Presses ; 600 
and 1500 lb. Soap Frames ; Cutting 
Tables ; Plodders, 12 x 30 and 16 x 
40 Three Roll Water Cooled Steel 
Mills; 4 Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; 
Chippers; Powder Fillers; Mix- 
ers; Grinders; Filter Presses; 
Disc Filters; Pumps, etc. Send 
for Soap Bulletin No. 402. We Buy 
Your Surplus Equipment for Cash. 
Stein Equipment Corp., 426 Broome 
Street, New York City. 


Wanted — Established soap 
brand. We are interested in pur- 
chasing a going brand of toilet 
or medicated soap to add to our 
own line. Product should prefer- 
ably be one on which some adver- 
tising has been done and for which 
there is an established market that 
can be built upon. Address full 
details in confidence to Box No. 
445, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., or Pacific Coast 
Brush Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 444, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Glycerine Recovery. I’m willing 
to sell or enter a combination for 
exploiting either or both of these 
patents: (1) Patent of method 
for continuous rapid 98%-99% 
fat-splitting. Simultaneous hydro- 
genation possible. (2) Patent of 
method for continuous low-pres- 
sure (Twitchell) fat-splitting. Box 
No. 451, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


SOAP 





For Sale: Two 4-Roll Granite 


Soap Mills; 4—Foot Power Soap 
Presses; Jones Pin Die Press; 
6” Plodder; Perfection 1,500 Ib. 
Soap Crutcher; Blanchard Soap 
Powder Mills; Cutting Tables; 
Slabbers; Filter Presses, 12” to 
36" square; Kettles, 15 to 2,500 
gal.; Filling, Labeling, and Wrap- 
ping Machines; Pumps; Tanks; 
etc. Cash buyers of your sur- 
plus equipment. Brill Equipment 
Company, 183 Varick Street, New 
York. 


For Sale: 10,000 gals. Pine 
Scrub Soap, all or as little as 50 


gallons. Write for sample and 
price. Address Box No. 440, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Roach Powder 


A mixture of 1.4 per cent of 
pyrethrum extract containing 2 per 
cent of pyrethrins,—4 per cent of 
sodium fluoride, 6 of lubricating oil 
and 89 per cent of pyrophyllite mixed 
in gasoline and dried, knocked down all 
roaches (Blatella germanica) treated 
and was nearly as effective as pyreth- 
rum, sodium fluoride mixture, 25:75 or 
§0:50. Pyrethrum, sodium fluoride, 
pyrophyllite mixture (12.5:25:62.5) 
was about as effective as pyrethrum, 
sodium fluoride mixture 25:75 or 50: 
50. The same was true for a sodium 
fluoride, 2, 4 - dinitro - 6 - cyclohexy- 
phenol mixture. Sodium fluoride, borax 
(50:50) killed more quickly than sodi- 
um fluoride alone. 

Freshly hydrated lime accel- 
erated the toxicity of sodium fluoride, 
but owing to carbonation it is of ques- 
tionable value in roach powders. Sodi- 
um acid fluoride was somewhat more 
effective than sodium fluoride, but in 
its present form, its physical properties 
are unsatisfactory. A mixture of tech- 
nical dinitrobenzene, lycopodium pow- 
der and pyrophyllite was highly toxic. 
Pure derris dust is as toxic as pure 
pyrethrum dust but neither is as toxic 
as sodium fluoride. J. E. Dewey. J. 
Econ. Entomol. 35, 256-61 (1942). 
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Distilled 
Peck’s 


OIL SOAPS 
Of a igh 2Qualily NU-CROWN—60-65% 


Wecoline Distilled Fatty Acids have set the standards for Purity for FLO-CROWN—75-80% 
many years. 


CROWN BASE SOAPS are suitable for all types 


Wecoline specializes in distilled fatty acids. 
of cleaning maintenance work. Made from refined 


COCOANUT - LINSEED - SOYA 
TALLOW - WHITE OLEIC-STEARIC - PEANUT 


and in addition special Fatty Acids such as: 


CAPRIC - LAURIC 


Wecoline also produces Twitchell Split Fatty Acids. 


vegetable oils, American potash and distilled 
water. Nu-Crown, 60-65% soap, fast and heavy 
lather, cleans thoroughly, rinses easily. Flo- 
Crown, 75-80% soap, for making lower percentage 


soaps only, semi-fluid, easy to handle. 
Wecoline is producing Fatty Acid Products to meet rigid War 


Specifications for synthetic rubber, fabric coating, bullet resistant One of a full line of sanitary specialties 
glass, and numerous other industries. ‘i 
manufactured by Peck for sanitary 


“Consult Wecoline Ginst”’ specialists. 
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WECOLINE DIVISION | ee P * 

E.F. DREW & CO., Inc.) |’: 52440 OR nS, 11008, MO 
wad - Ng NEW YORK . . . . KANSAS CITY 

i NEW Y ORK aatenes CHICAGO ; > \ PRODUCTS COMPAN a G ‘ 


Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, Waxes, Etc. 














! | PYRETHRUM FLOWERS| 
\ | by C. B. Gnadinger 
il 


@ liccent developments in pyrethrum _ testing 


CRESYLIC AC iD methods. 
@ Use of pyrethrum in live stock sprays and horti- 


ol | G v4 B Q | LI | G : | cultural dusts and sprays. | 
TAR ACIDS | @ Control of pyrethrum decomposition by use of 





antioxidants. 


NAPHTHALENE 


TAR ACID 
CREOSOTE OIL 


@ Data on production and new sources. 


@ Three hundred references to the literature. 


$5.00 per copy 


i: | 
MIR VALE Send Check With Order 


—— os Mh y MACNAIR-DORLAND CO. 
GLAND ° 254 West 3ist St. New York City 
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“Maybe Cuthbert know what he’s talking about 
when he say ‘I'm sure gonna need a convoy!” 


 » COMUGY, needed | 


HAT a protecting destroyer is to a convoy, 

regular advertising can be to your firm and its 
products in these hectic and dangerous days . . 
advertising can help you bring your firm and brands 
safely through so that after the war, they will be 
among the living, and not memories of yesteryear. 


If you want your firm and brand names “convoyed” 
to best advantage during 1943 in the field of soap 
products, insecticides, disinfectants, and allied sani- 
tary and chemical specialties, we suggest regular 
advertising in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Tale Ends 











OOKS like the war is starting to 

close in on the soap industry in a 
serious way these days! Tallow and 
grease continue scarce. Producers of 
cottonseed soap stock don’t want to 
sell. No edible oils to be used in soap. 
More fats, oils and soaps to go on Lend- 
Lease in 1943. Yes, sir, the war is 


closing in on us! 


Prediction — As the “confi- 
dential” news letters from Washing- 
ton would say it,—get ready to see 
white soaps put off the market during 
1943 or at least to see their tonnage 
materially curtailed. 


Po 


Getting back to cottonseed oil, 
—usually cotton oil, foots and stock 
are plentiful at this time of the year. 
But this year, producers are waiting 
for OPA to raise price ceilings,—or at 
least make a decision. Splitters can’t 
buy foots or stock, and soap powder 
manufacturers can’t buy fatty acids. 
It’s a great state of affairs, men,—a 
fine state of affairs! 


coe ca * 


And speaking of OPA., we note 
that they have just fixed ceiling prices 
for frankfurters and bologna. Well, 
maybe the price of bologna is now 
fixed, but the supply of this commodity 
in Washington, D. C. seems to be in- 
creasing steadily. 


* + s 


Some primal termite knocked on wood 
And tasted it and found it good. 

And that is why your Cousin May 
Fell through the parlor floor today. 


Ogden Nash is the author and 
its title is “The Termite,” says Rutgers 
Alumni Monthly. Didn’t some P.C.O. 
use this in an ad not too long ago? 


* 


And so that you will not miss 
this column of keen wit and sparkling 
brilliance next month and thereafter, 
don’t forget to s xd in your check 
when you receiv. : subscription re- 
newal bill. 


January, 1943 





THERE 1§ NO DOUBT ABOUT IT! 


W. have a job todo. A healthy industry behind a healthy war 
effort is going to accomplish the final Victory. 


In co-ordination with our Country in its war needs, we are glad 
to pledge ourselves to the service of both Government and industry. 


oo comalics LVLALOU 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


§ S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 1019 ELLIOTT ST., W., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Producers of 





Petroleum Chemicals & Derivatives 





BENZENE + TOLUENE - HIGH SOLVENCY NAPHTHAS 
NAPHTHALENE + SUBSTITUTED NAPHTHALENES 


Insect Repellents & Toxicants, AR-50- AR-60 


OXIDIZING RESINS - THERMOPLASTIC RESINS 
CORE OILS - IMPREGNATING LIQUIDS 
WATER-PROOFING COMPOUNDS 


ec{i375 THE V ELSICOL CORPORATION 
C wcval Ufices: 120 E. PEARSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT AND REFINERY AT MARSHALL, ILL. 














